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✓ In a response to new legal requirements "for • \ 

handicapped child education, this monograph presents a sampfe, of 
current viewpoints from professionals. at different levels of 
education and in related professions concerned with shared ^ 
responsibility roles in the mainstreaming , of handicapped children. 
The first section consists c/f six articles dealing with current 
issues: frequently asked qu4stioxis about mainstreaming, individual ^r 
alternating vs. mutual teacher responsibility -models/ historical 
"overview, the question of quality control, humanization of the 
educational system, and funding problems. Section two examinels the 
failures and successes of teacher training institutions^in the field 
of handicapped pupils, critiques one model of preservice and v. 
inseryice teacher training, jiild presents some challenges an: / ^ 

individual classroom teacher. will be called' upon to meet. Chapter 
three examines the mainstreaming concept froln technical assistanc4 
perspectives; suggests a semi-autonomous, government-funded, • 
technical assistance program; critiques a model for educational 
administrator training; and reports on one' effort of state • 
administrators to collaborate on their problems. Section four 
examines various ongoing regi<jnal, state, and local mainstreaming 
programs. Section five presents problems in evaluating mainstreaming 
programs, concentrating on the lack of sultab).^ instrumentation and 
the diversity of opinions as to what the term "mainstreaming" 
actually encompasses. . The final section clarifies legal . mandates 
related to mainstreaming and discusses their effects and limitations. V ' 
(HB) ^ > . - I ^ . 
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Preface: 

^Professionalism, Inter vehtion^ Advocacy 

r . ■ • / 

' A/fneasure of our professionalism as educators is our ability to se^ 
*CTuIdren in 9 way that will not detract from ihclv rights and dignity.Par^ 
^etical to this involvement is society's nefd for specific services and the 
development of a relevant body of kriowfedge that relates to these expres- 
sed needs. Our professional responsibility then is to provide these services 
' to individuals at every level of society in order to uplift mankinfd to ahigher 
level of existerice. * . " ■ . ^ 

Intervention emerging from' within is based on a felt need for change in , 
keeping with our dedication to our clients' rights and dignity. It can apply ^ 
to training at all level^ and to service delivery systems to children. 

Intervention imposed' from outside relates to legislatign, litigation, the 
current demands of a changing society, and the pressures that the public^ 
schools put on institutions of higher educatioin and vice versa. \ 

Advocacy implies that professionalism ^d intervention will focus first i 
on the client to be served. At the highest level of advocacy the client is the 
child, at intervening levels it is the trainee, and at the level of benevolent , 
selfishness it is pur own interests. 

The articles included in' the mo^fcraph represent current viewpoints 
from professionals at differ-ent levels of education and in related jirofes- 
sioijs concerned with shared responsibility roles in the mainstreaming of 
hapdkapped students. We felt that there was a need within the profession 
Jo brjhg together the viewpoints of individuals proceeding in mainstream- 
ing or.«shared responsibility efforts from many different vantage points. 
The monograph incl'udes critiques of the concept of mainstreaming, a 
dkcussion of the barriers that e?^ist and must be hurdled in implementing 
, programs, as well as other problems and concerns in thi^ area. The 
participants ai'e not inJotal agreement with respect to^he vaHdity, efficacy, 
and^jotential multiplier effect of the-present shared responsibility models; 
-yet on the whole, tlje concept appears to be favorably received on a national 
level. During the ptst year^everal conferences have been sponsoredby the 
Univecsity of Miai™ SpeciarEducatiqji Training and Technical Assistance 
• C&ter. Selected papers presented at these conferences are included-in .this 
mo'nograph and represent a broad range of expertise and experience with 
regard to mainstreaming handicapped students inr our public schools. The 
four conferences from which papers were selected are: . ^ 

l.'Mainstreaming Handicapped Children and Teacher Education Alter- 
natives (Administrators' Conference), Miami; Florida 



2. Three State Mainstream Conference (Illinois, Iowa,Wisconsin), Ar» 
lington Heights, Illinois • - 

3. Mainstreaming in California^San Diego, California" , ' ^ 

4. Legislation, Funding Patterns, and Mainstreaming, Atlanta, GeorgiS 
this monograph ig^not intended to be a discussion of the sta^e of the art butt 
rather an expression of particular needs, interesrs, concerns, and expecta- 
tions from our colleagues in the field. We feel that it includes valuable 
information that could be utilrzed by individuals contemplating the initia- 
tion of new programs or expansion of existing mamstream programs. 

Philip H.Mann ^ ' ' 

director * 
i Special Education Training ^ . 

and Technical. A^is!ancf,^enter 

University of Miami ^ " 
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Introductioi):^ 
Mainstreaming as National Policy l\ 

. **R. EDWINW^ MARf f^^^^^ — 
, • ^ l-g; Acting Deputy CofhmissioneY , :/ ' 
' Bure^au of Education for tl\e,'Ha^<Ueapp€d 

' • i - ' ' ' r ! 

, - - 

The states must establish procedures, the law now says, **to assure that, to 
the maximum extent appropriate, handicapped children, including chil- 
dren in public dt private institutfons or other pare facilities, are educated 
with childrtn wfo are not handicapped and th4t special classes, separate 
schoolipg, or other removal^ of handicapped children from the regular 
educational environment occurs only when the nature or severity of the ^ 
handiifap is such that education in regular classes >yith fhe use of 
supplementary yaid^ and services cannot.be achieved satisfactorily/' 

^ The language may be dry and cqmplicated, but it carpes a compelling 
tTiessa*ge,'' f)roplairning th^j what was once just a theory in educational 

'pfo]gramining for handicapped children is jiow national public policy, as 
set forth in sectTpn 6 !2 of the new Education for All HandicappedX^hildren 
Act of 1975 (Public'Law 94-1*42). The appropriate educatio'nal placement 
iforitidividoat children remains, o^coufse, a matter for local determination. 
However, fhd new pollQy does seem to rule out blanket judgments on the 
part of school officials that all cfiildren with a particular kind of handicap- 
pihg'conditiph— the educable retarded, for example — shall be educated in 
self-cont$ii^ed.(^la^srooms or that all handicapped youngsters should be 
placed in special schools. Instead, separate judgments must be made for 
each'cHild , alfid these judgments must be.ba^ed on an analysis of that child's 

individual needs. ^ .. ' ' ^ 

',rsln ah eariier paper (Warfield 1974) I commented on the* negative impact 
of segregated institutions and their consequent effect on strengthening the 
movement to provide handicapped children with an education in asso9ia-/ 

;tion with their nonhandicapped' peers. That'so-caHed/^^piainstreaming'' 
miovement clearly has lost none of iis momentum. It is also important to 
DQte, however, that there has bee^ little, scientific information on the 
progress that presumably can be expected of handicapped children when 
they are placed in various mainstr^amed'settings. Such informaition is in 

^fact difficult to gather, given the obvious differences in results that might 



occur depending on the nature and severity of the handicapping con^ions 
of the children being mainstreamed and the nature and intensity o^the 
educational experiences in Which they participate. In short, ff^fact that 
mainslreaming is now public policy willjpiake its implementation no less 
difficult. Several basic propositions wiltliave lo considered. 

First, judgments about placement mu$l rtiade on the basis of the 
individual child, considering not only'the-cfiad^ristics of the educational 
problem involved but the specific objectivi^Jj^ instructional progr^^n 
- developeci ro meet that particular child's needs. Such a requirement clearly 
indicates that it would be a misFake to blanket a group of handicapped 
children in self^contained,or separate settings, as a matter of a, class, 
judgment without regard to.the individuals mvolved, and that it would be,, 
equajly erroneous to place children in mainstreamed settings simply on the_ 
basis of the t'heoretical advantages of such instruction /The procedure"^ 
instead calls for an. evaluation of the particular needs of a given chrld ajnd 
then the careful Jjtriicture of a program with stated objectives specifically 
designlfcd to meet those need^, The program in turn implies the de^velop- 
ment of a strategy — perhaps involving various instructional approaches 
and settings— for achieving those objectives. 

A second major consideration in implementing the mainstreaming pol- 
icy is the availability of special training and support for the regular 
classroom teacher. Reports already are coming iij of instances in which 
schools have adopted mai«streaming as a policy, but no additional' special 
instruction has been offered to regular classroom teachers. The parents of 
handicapped children enrolled in such schools quite properly have grave 
apprehensions. Such situations need not exist. There are a number of 
models in place (involving consulting teacljc1?^for example, or resource 
personnel, or part-time placement in a spec/aJ program) to offer guidance 
based oh the experience of others. Such guidance is necessarily subjective 
in character but is valuable nonetheless. Much of the progress in education" - 
has been based on practical experience in the classroom. 
"A third consideration, perhajps a little further down the road, is the 
knQ\v)edg^e that will result from a new federal priority for research in this 
field and rfrdm the development of new teacher preparation models de- 
sighed tpsftplp meet the need for informatioq and for new experiences. 
Efforts in this area are already underway. 

Finally, it will become increasingly important that professional 
educators, related specialists, and parents and friends of the handicapped 
review the progress of educatibn ii\piainstre^ settings as objectively as 
possible. The attractiveness of the 'social philosophy behind the 
mainstreaming concept should not be permitted to obscure the need-to 
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scrutinize its impact carefully and to deal in evidence rather than good 
Vibrations. There should be open discussion and dialogue between parents 
and teachers, and where feasible, with the children themselves. 
^ The successful implementation of mainstreaming wjll in any case pQse 
many challenges. Perhaps the most difficult of those challenges lies in the 
underlying attitudes.and values of our society — in attitudes that may be 
found ,in teachers who have not had experiences with handicapped chil- 
dren, in pArents of nonhandicapped children, in the children themselves as 
they begin to meet and know handicapped boys and girls. We cannot i 
simply hope that the problem will go away. We raust instead face up to it, 
perhaps,. among other things, designing prc^rams, experiences, and ac- 
tivities ttiat opep the doors to understanding and shared feelings. It would 
clearly be too m«ch to expect regular classroom teachefs jnd principals and 
nonhandicapped children and' their parents to automatically assume a 
positive attitude towdrd mainstreamed education. Yet there is some danger 
of our hoping for such an attitude so devoutly that we mistakenly expect it. 

Our education system shows encouraging evidence of becoming- more 
humane, and as a consequence significantly more effective with handicap-^ 
ped children. The goal of an appropriate education for each handicapped 
child'cleariy seems achievable. We must* nevertheless carefully examine 
each step we take toward reaching that goal for^ as in all journeys, there are 
unanticipated turns and hazards. » . 



Reference ^ 
Martin, Edwin W. ''Some Thoughts on Mainstreaming," Mainstream 
Currents, edited by Grace J. Warfield. The Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1974. ^ . ' 
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SECTION 1 
CUiOlENT ISSUES 



Mainstreaming becoming a reality in the schools of our country. This 
first section deals with the major issues and problems related to that 
^ reality. The autho^ygrapple with the task of defining mainstreaming within 
a sound philosophical and theoretical framework; they alsd address a 
number of implementation concerns, including administrative problems, 
the changing' teacher role ^financing systems, and communication. 

Birch; in his article, responds to some frequently asked questions about 
mainstreaming in* an effort to disseminate information to facilitate 
^> problem-solving. 

Mann points out difficulties inherent in individual or alternating teacher 
responsibility models for serving handicapped children. He advocates a . 
mutual responsibility approach that involves regular and special teachers - 
in a team effort. ^ • 

Almanza looks at mainstreaming from a historical perspective and 
discusses the implications of the changes she sees resulting from 
mainstreaming practices: 

Nash notes tf^fit , legislative mandates have improved the quantity of 
special p rog^ams but ra ises a concern for qual ity con trolas well . 

Reusswig\sees the mainstreaming movement as an excellent vehicle for 
humanizing jfhe-entire educational system. 

McLure. presents some preliminary findings of a stmdy he is making 
regarding fmemcing special education programs in the state of Illinois in 
an effort to develop a financial j(ystem that could be applicable to the 
variety of special programs that now exist. 
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Issues and Problems iifMainstreamkif 

* JACkNv BIRCH 

» Professor, $cho0i of Education 

Urtivers'ity of Pittsburgh^ 




The greatest challenge^ pphfrontipg this nation today is to provide qyahty 
cjflucation for all its y'oOith. The highest priorify^of each state should be (o 
ensure that the besl^sbtipols and schooling ^come readily ^d fully^ 
accessible (o all fchildreii, exceptional as well as others, ' 4C ' 

Spi^irical];y , exceptional children are those \yith spipcial needs, iiitiud- 
ing the crippleiior other health jinpaired, blind and visually limited, deaf 
and hard of he|^g,JangUage anjd[ speech inrpaired, mentally retarded ahd 
other developnoe^nl^ly dis^tbled, jirain injur ^, em otionally disturbed, ;S0-> 
cially nqiala4j4Rj€i^j^^^ gifted^ talent 

disabiliti^i^ 6Kb^a\^ any of 4|p just-uamed 

condition^, or arfs\^'?riipm' Ibiheir causes. Such lexc^i^it 
singly or in con^ioatitj^. make up the 15;lo 20 percent jj^f^b^l children ' 
ahd youth|^yiiht^-SJ)e;^ aiiip*;the pupiJs wB^'ni^ highly 

indiyidualiJ^aftdiughtjnspeci^lize^edui^at^^ ■ \ 1,: ; / ' 

It is now 9i^iy^ ^^tionkt^^d 
otherwise. ^I^fiid r^^^^ ^fentipn^iftlfty inP;t0>hi>4j'thifep^st' 

education. Except!%al5j^idren. ^ipwew^. re^u 
more specialized kindS^pf individuaj^zi^iicw. From^e 
whether that of human rightsi.^cononiiic effl^icin^^ 
ness. or social desirability; it, is in thd^tjf^^ail iriter^t to accept this 
challenge and |o muster the means to solv6'j^V;|>ix)bieiTi of ^e equality of 
education which is at the heart ofihe matt^^^?^e|||^^ children can and 
should be served equally with'allotheii3. ?\ ^» ^ ' 

A major recent approach to this problem has been called mainstreaming . 
A potentially powerful concept, its use is helping to remedy educational 
problems arising from cultural differences, bilingualisnl, segregation 
based on race, color, and ethnic background, and, other divisive conditions. 
''(For a fiiller discussion of the concept's application in the above connec- 
tions, see Education for Einstein's World by Marie Myles Barry, Council 
for American Unity, 101 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y., 1972, pp. 70.) Buthere 
we will deal with mainstreaming as it applies to exceptional children. 

Mainstreaming can be described simply. Herbert J. Prehm has said: 
**Mainstreaming refers primarily to assigning (exceptional) children to the 



regular- gracjes to receive their education. (Exceptional) children who 
reci^rve%oth regular and special services in the regular grades are 

. maipstireamed. " (For further information on this see p. 6 and other parts of 
**Mainstreaming Handicapped Children and Related Legal Implications," 
including an article by Steven Goldschmidt, Oregon School Study Council 
Bulletin, 18:5 and 6, December 1974 and January 1975, 124 College of 
Education, Eufene, Oregon, 97403). This definition, though useful, needs 
elaboration, to clarify what constraints and conditions are implied. 

Full mainstreaming Oceuf^s when exceptional children attend school full 
time in the same^class^s^MiJill other children; when high quality special 
education is broughrto<hos^>^^ptional childi'en who need it, to the extent 
that they "^^^ 'U^^^^^rertlfllking them physically from the regular class 
context; and wHjp^^ii]^ cHMr^n all receive the high quality^education 
they need, ioo 'd^g^^l^i^ exceptional child in regulap^/ 

class all day. Le^j5;jf^||bdft^ mainstreaming. • / 
Everyone who ha;^^^^ Rie concept of mainstreaming seriously/and 
written about it agrees wif*h the substance of what has just beerv/'said. 
Generally, it is agreed that it is not now feasible to mainstream lOO^percent 
of the exceptional children and youth ^f the nation. Estimates yary as to 
\yhat proportion of exceptional pupils should be receiving xheir indi- 
vidualized education in ttie majn^^^am, I believe it can easily be 75 to 80 

' percent of those children now ^^^j^al classes or special schools. I think 
that might be called a mod^^tt^^timate among sor^e advocates of 
mainstreaming. ^ ' . / 

Before going further it must be emphasized that mainstrjeaming does not 
mean closing all existing special classes and schools and indiscriminately 
dumping all exceptional children and youth into regular classes. Such' 
action is the exac.l opposite of mainstreaming. Such dumping is miseduca- 
tion'of the worst sort, both for exceptit)na^ pupils and for all others; it 
should, be dissociated from mainstreaming and identified for what it is: the 
worst kind of misinterpretation. Under mainstreaming special educational 
personnel and f^^cilities are not dropped bf abandoned. Actually, where / 
mainstreaming-lias been instituted and conducted successfully, there has 
; proveivtp be an even .greater need for special educational personnefand 
facilities. Instead of being phased ^out, special education teachers have 
been redeployed Into more responsible and prolfesstonally satisfying roles 
in the teaching of children with special needs. Specif, education instruc- 
tional ifiaterials, facilities, and equipment have been utilized more effec- 
tively, often helping regular class teachers to giv6 increased educational 
opportunities to children who might not otherwise hdve been eligible to use 
them* Perhaps most important, where mainstreaniing is introduced and ^ 
carried'out successfully, no regular class. teacher is forced to accept an 
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exceptional child without the teacher's consent. Also, no special education 
teacher is required to give up his or her preference to teach in a self- 
contained class or a special school, if that is what the teacher desires. (For a 
full discussion arid examples of how the above is accomplished, see "two 
books by Jack W. Birch. "Mainstreaming: Educable Mentally Retarded 
Pupils in Regular Classes." and "Hearing Impaired Pupils in Regular 
Classes." The Council for Exceptional Children. 1 920 Association Drive 
,Reston. Virginia 22091) 

The title indicates that'this article will deal with issues and ptt)blems in 
■ regard to mainstreaming- Most educators probably have already identified 
some of each. To begin, it might be well to distinguish between issues and 
problems. • o 

Issues are matters that deal with principles and philosophical positions. 
They have long-range implications. To a large extent issues are not fully 
and nnally resolvable; yet their presence does not necessarily immobilize 
the decision-making process. Even though the issues remain, agreements 
to act can be maae. Issues are subjec^tQ debate, review, and revision by 
consensus. A consensus decision on an issue points directions and forms 
the basis for procedures. 

Problems, on the other hand, ^e more immediate; they stem from 
attempts to implement principles and philosophical positions. They arise 
most frequently w*fen a marked change is under way. Problems are usually 
solved by manageirient procedures, and there seems tp be a positive 
<;orrelation between sound management^and the expeditious identification 
and solution ofproblems. If problems persist, they are often symptomatic 
of-weaknesses in management or of a shaky consensus on an issue. 

To give arf. example, it was once an open issue whether or riot 
mainstreaming should be undertaken. Historically, the.greatest part of 
education for exceptional children in Artierica had. since 1850. developech 

and remained outside the central current of general public education. Many - 
wanted it to remain that way. Others wanted special and regular education " 
tq combine and not be so. exclusive. Moreover, many of those who 
advocated merger ajso protested that somf exceptional children were not 
receiving suitable education from either spcfcial or regular scihbols. They ' 
were able to document that special educators were systematically exclud- 
ing somethildren from school altogether. Many other exceptional childre* 
were in school, to be sure, but they were Warehoused in regular classes 
where neither tl)e curriculum nor the instruction reached them, despite 
heroic efforts on rife part of concerned iegular class teachers who. without , 
trairiing and materials, were poweriess to help. The number of exceptional 
children warehoused in regular classes was estimated to be as high as 50 
percent of all those with special needs. Both matters were taken.jo the 
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courts, with the result that the issue was debated, the expert testimony and 
the factual evidence weighed, and agreement r^ched. » 
\ Mainstreaming is a new public policy in i^merican education. State and . 
federal courts in recent decisions and consent agreements have consistently 
asserted two rights of exceptional pupils: First the right of all exceptional 
persons to receive an education, and second, the principle of the least 
restrictive environment. Together, these rights call for great changes and 
toge(;he)' they point directions for those great changes. Both have major 
import for day-to-day education in the nation's schools and in the prepara- 
tion ^f professional and support personnel to staff these schools * 

It rijiay be helpful now to point out and illustrate some of the ejects of the 
tiew p^ublie policy in action, so far as the. generation o^roblems is 
concerned: Hecbert J. Prehm speaks of a major school district that **took 
• the posi\ion that special education was supplementary to the regular educa- 
tion progrjjm, and that... their funds for special education would be 
.expended by early spring. The courts asked the school district when th.^ 
were going to glose the rest of their program. The district replied that the 
regular program would close in the middle of June. The court ruled that the 
district could not do that.' Both groups (regular and special) had to stay in 
school until the total school budget was expended > Special education was 
seen as a basic element of the school program, not an add-on." (See p. 9 in 
earlier reference. See also for background for this and for the tvl'o following 
paragraphs^,^ Primer on Due Process: Education Decisions for Hand- 
icapped Children " by Alan Abeson, Nancy' Bqcick, and Jayne Hass. The 
Council for .Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, Reslon, Vir- 
ginia 22091 ,'^1^, pp. 57.) 

, In Pennsylvania, in another instance, the State Department of Education 
acknowledged that some exceptional children were not \n school at all and 
that some others were not in school full time. The department was required 
to devote energy and funds immediately to locating the missing or partially 
served pupils and to supplying them with full and appropriate e«lucation. 
Special emphasis was given to the appropriateness of the education — the 
children were not to be simply dumped into regular schools. 

The principle of least restrictive environment as also put forth by the 
courts establishes a hierarchy of educational settings for exceptional chil- 
: dren, from most desirable to least desirable. Most desirable is the 
mainstream, with' special education being brought to the exceptional child 
in the regular class.. Next is the resource room. Then comes the self- 
contained special class in the regular schooh- Fourth is the separate, special 
day school, and last the separate, special residential school. The immediate 
problems become obvious, as state after state undertakes to accomplish the 
turn-around called for by such legal imperative as those just mentioned. 
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Fortunately for those who face.these day-to-day problems a great deal of 
hafd information about mainstreaming is already available. That material 
IS being put together in forms useful to teachers and administrators and 
teacher-educators. As a result. what at first may have seemed insurtnount- 
able obstacles have become only very difficult problems. Some examples 
of informatien that can help to solve problems will be givenin response to 
some common questions. / " ^ 

Is mainstreafning hew, or does it have a basis in experience? 
Mainstreaming has a substantial history. For example, fn' 1954 Ruth G 
. Newman .demonstrated the feasibility of moving hyperaggressive boys 
with behavior disorders and learning disturbances from psychiatric impa- 
tient status on a closed ward to full-Ume attendance in regular school 
Classes. Using a step-by-step process over a two and one-half year period 
the boys moved from a full-titn^gregated special class in a residential 
setting to full-time attendancaJTregular class pupils. The regular class 
teachers, at the close of thede^onstration. neederfonly occasional consul- 
tatvfe help, njainly for individual tutoring ofjhe'boys. (For more abbut this 
early prototype of mainstreaming see "The Assessment of Progress in the 
Treatment of Hyperaggressive Children with Learning Disturbances 
within a School Setting." The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
29:633-643, 1959.) ^ f 
When in the exceptional child's school life shquld mainstreaniing start ^ . 
Th'e earlier the better. A carefully documented successful attempt 'to 
integrate threfe and four year old autistic children into a conventional day' 
' nursery, for normal children, starting in about 1957. was described by 
l^garet Lovatt. The work took place in Toronto. Canada, and had 
continued over approximately a ten year period at the time it was reported. 
(For more. information see."Autistic Children in a Day Nursery " Chil- ' 
.dren, May-June. 1%1 . 103- 108.) Very early social integration, starting in 
the infant and toddler stage, is common with children who are blind, deaf, 
crippled, arid those with other special needs. Educational integration in 
nursery, kindergarten, and the primary grades is preferable to waiting until 
later years. . . ? 

Are there entire school systems in which integration for all exceptibnal 
children is the mode rather than the exception ? 

Yes; Tacoma,, Washington, is one example." And a good one not only 
because it illustrates a setting where pipgressive inclusion is the policy and 
practice, but because it shows also that teachers are able to negotiate' 
professional agreements which include the concept of mainstreaming. And 
the system;wide integration hafs been in effect for more than fifteeh years 
there.. .(For, more information see pp. 17-26 in Birch, Jack W., 
'•Mairistreaming: Educable Mentally Retarded Pupils In Regular Class- 
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es/' The Council for Exceptional Children, 1920 Association Drive, Res- 
ton, Va. , 1974, pp. Ip4.f 

Isn't it true that mainst reaming applies only to the mildly exceptional 
child? Doesnt the degree of exceptionality really determine whether 
mainstreammg isfe^^ibleT 

r^o,.that'sa myth. Soiye of the most extreme exceptionalities are among 
those most amenable ttf^ainstreaming. Totally biin4 pupils are, propor- 
tionately, among the,n^ost frequently successful candidates for practically 
full integration, from nursery through secondary school. Many totally deaJf 
pupils prosper in tJflij||Piainstream. Complex multiple exceptionalities do 
not necessarily determainstreamirig. Not long ago I interviewed a high, 
school senior who is deaf and who has serious problems walking and 
writing because of cerebral palsy. His speech was defective, too, as a 
consequence of the cerebral palsy and^ihe hearing loss. Yetlie vvas carrying 
a full class load, was an honor student in the acaclemic curriculum, and Was 
ed[itor of the school paper. From the earliest grades he had an educationaT 
history of mainstriram attendance, with team teaching from his regular 

• class teachers and special educators: The key to whether mainstrcaming is 
feasible relates more to the kinds of teachinig methods, staff,.and materials 
we.have and their adaptability and portability, and to the strength of our 
effort than to the degree of iheguojj's excepti6nality. 
How do reguldrjolass teachersJeel^iboutmaiHst^ retarded pupils?^ 

The most careful ktudy I know that bears Dn-this point was completed about 
two years ago by Zawad?ki. He constructed a stratified sample of regular 
class teachers from urban and suburban school systems, one thatineluded 
both elementary and secondary/levels and a variety of specializations. 
Zawadzki posed two kinds'bf questions. He wanted taknow what factors 
regular class teachers believed would limit their capabilities in teaching 
mentally retarded children in their present regular classes. He also askeki 
whether the teachers believe ^those impediments could be removed and 
w-hat it would take to do so. His findings confirmed that many teachers are 
apprehensive and concerned in the face of that prospect. He alsofound that 
most teachers felt they, knew what it would take to make integration of The 

...retarded pupils feasible for them. The responses on the whole wef6 positi ve 
and constructive. Zawadzki's wock supplies a factual basis from which.to ' 
move toward the design of rnservice instruction for regular class teachers. 
(See Zawadzki, Robert. . Unpublished research report. University of Hous- 
ton Victoria Center, Victoria, Texas, 1973.) 
Doesn't mainstreaming , full or partial', mean extra work at first? 
To be sure, and there are other problems. However, successful day-to-day 
experience by teachers has shown that mainstreaming jf an work. To make it 
work, however, calls for some wrenching changes iri some of 4he beliefs 
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^about special education which have prevailed for many yeaK/c^anges that 
' show up mo^ clearly in how the definition of special education itself is 
'Changing. ■ 

The complex of forces bringing riegular and special education closer 
together is also encouraging a reexamination of the historic definition of 
^ exceptional children. Up to now definitions of exception (or of handicap- 
ped) have emphasized three points. One yvas the>hysiological or 
psychological nature of the exceptional condition: **blind," **memally 
gifted," **crippled," **emQtionally disturbed,'^ '^retarded," The second . 
point was that the exceptional child could not receive an adequate educa- 
tion in regular classes. The third point strbngly implied a caisal link^ 
between the first two. That is, because of the blindness or the giftedneis, 
the child needed special education. 

' Advances in educational science and practice now provide fresh insights 
that call for updating those concepts. New^efinitibns are emphasizing the 
etlucatibnal nature of the excepfional condition. It is becoming clear that 
the older definitions led to almost exclusive preoccupation with the child's 
problems or limitations ratheiMhii the ehiW'$ potentialities or assets. 
Teachers of the blind, for instance, were taught an immense amount about 
thfteye and about vision, the organ and sense least useful to the pupil, and 
almost npthirig about auditory and tactual perception, the key avenues for 
education. The same lack of balance has characterized teacher preparation 
for other exceptional conditions. j^- ' • / ^ , ' 

Also, it is plain now that a definiti6n based on the necessj^tfc^sq^r^ 
tion from the general run of children no longer represents rc^||P^ w>f 
can point to Tacoma, Washington,, and show a seventeen-yi^fil^^ 
successful inclu^n of exceptional children of all kinds in wgulaj classes^^ 
when we can point to Richardson, Texas, and report a simiiarfiv^lyear 
history; when we can point to at least five years of annual increases in 
jnainstreamirig in the Special Sch^l District of St. Louis County, Missouri 
(a district concei\t^d in the 1950's-as the epitome of separatibn>~when we . < 
see this socioedwbational change occurring all about us, it is plain that 
**need for separation from regular education" can no longer serve the 
schools of the nation as an operational criterion for defining exceptional 
jchildren. 

The new terminology embraced such expressions as ''children with 
special needs" or "children with learning and behavior problems," and 
such definitions as ''exceptional children have motor, self-help, cognitive, ' 
personal-social, and^o^^tional skills which deviate significantly from the 
skill levels of their cul^ral or ethnic group a^e peers' ' (Prehm 1 975, p. 5). 

The new language and definitions are still a little awkward, and will * 
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probably be refined in use. But they do ha^ve th^virtue of attempting to, 
relate quite specifically to the child^s educational condition. There is no .; 
denial » for instancy that gifiedness or deafness or mental reWrdation may • 
be present, and that each one does have lasting and^ifferent influences on 
the way the child needs tabe taught. But the new foc^s istJn the education- 
ally refevant understandings an^ behaviors of the child — the undersjp^- 
ings and behaviors that are in the educators domain of responsibility. 

As might be expected, some parents and teachers have beeh rehictant to 
accept m^instreaming. Pare nts who J have found regular schools inhospita- 
ble have riot been willine;i6move their children from special schools where 
exceptional, younistefj? have been comfortable and well treated. Some-^ 
regulaf teachers have b^n dubiousrabout their own capabilities. 

-Of course, mainstrearhing is not for all pupils — those handicapped 
children who need separation will.fQrt?inue to receivS it. Separate special 
education schcfels as norms, wiji be supplied only to those exceptional- 
children who present learning and instructional problems so extreme and 
complex as to make optimum education, mostly in regular c;l^srooms* 
impossible, even with special help. This wjll be.a small' but important 
-proportion, one that will necessffate even more flexibly designed special 
schools and classes than we/now have. * 

, Despite pccajional demflrrers, the advocates of mainstreaming are draw- 
ing mipsl parents and teichers with them. Larger numbers of parents, 
pujpilji^^nd'teachers are^becoming ready for mainstreamingeach year. The 

f* iniiitiott fefiow-how and the equipipent and materials'are at hand ^d 
;ihcreasingly portable. There is widening public understanding of and 
'agreement with the policy. The two components least prepared to deal with 
the new policy are America's present teachers and Americans pfesent 
.school buildings. . , > 

As emphasized earlier, mainstrc^nitng does not mean dumping pupils 
with^special needs into an unprepared and sometiines openly hostile school 
system. Thoughtful preparation must ready the parents, the plipils, and,.^ 
above all, Jjie team of regular and special education teachers. Efficient and 
effective rhainstreaming calls for marked changes in teacher activity , not to 
mention the essential adjustments* in buildings. (For detailed' assistance 
regarding adaptive and developing buildings, see Jack W. Birch and B. 
Kenneth Johnstone, * Designing Schools arid Schooling for the Handieap; 
ped.-^* Charles C. Thomas. Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, 1975, pp. 
229). * . • ^ \ ' . . 

School systems and teacher prej^arati^n institutions, feeling the trend 
toward mainstreaming, face real and inimediate questions. What would 
shifting special education into the mainstream involve? How much and 
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^what portions of special education take that route? When and where should 
we start? Would added expense be entailed in.initial steps; or ih the long 
range? Are staff and faculty members supportive and ready to move?,Do 
the school buildings anci ancillary servjces lend themselves to the change? ' 
Are the families and the community ready to be partners with the school in 
such a phange? What about the.new generation of teachers in preparation? 
Where are sirit^ble practicum sites? Faculty with contemporary experi- 
ence? - ^ 

these and 'other tough questions immediately confroft teachefs^ 
(l^her-educators/school officios, board rnembers, and other c&mmunity 
leaders. The degree to which hard data can be assemblec^and shared with 
key cfecision makers can be of utm'ost importance. Sljecificaliy, it is 
necessary to determine the following very early in any planning sequence 
leading to mainstreaming: , 

1. Is the instructional and management teadership staff well informed 
about mainstreahiing? Does it havb the tools with 4vhich to pass ori the 
knowledge to teachers and parents? If not. how can the matter be re- 
medied? ' ^: 

2. What will it take to make present buildings and related facilities 
compatffjle with mainstreaming, and how can the compatibility of future 
buildings arid facilities be assured? Y 

^ Teacher educators, professional teacher groups, school administrators, 
and planners rnust focus realistically on the horizon where the challenge of 
mainstreaming is moving closer every day. 
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One of.the cogent problems, we face today is that of defining mainstreaming 
. to the satisfaction of most people. In attempting to define mainstreaming 
operationally in terms of^ children, we fuid lhat the majority of educators 
have only a partial understanding of 'what mainstreaming is while others 
, misconstjiie iifie intent of the concept. Iifan}^ gathering of educators,- there * 
^^^ayj)e as many definitions as there are persons assembled. I wonder, then, 
if we need to expend our energies seeking^a tight defiriition at this time, 
^ronsfdering the stage of development in which educators find themselves 
in conceptualizing nortii^ization of programs for handicapped .children. In 
a sense, we might say that we are in the process of tryinglo define Qhange 



^^i^owever, is |o aid educational programs at all levels to develop srcbm- 
%prehensfve)$heariingful, yet functional definition of the term that- is jccept- 
&^le fo persons in different areas within the milieu. This means the 
"^finition cannot be rigid or limiting to the extent.that it undermines the 
flexibility implied by the concept itsejf. Mainstre^iiig is and^l^ays was 
intended to be a flexible'approach to the normalization of prdgrariis for the 
handicapped; any definition proposed must .convey this flexibility . 

Perhaps a more meaningful approach to the developnrient of a definition 
is to consider what mainstreaming is not^ Conti^ry to populsur opinion, 
rhainstreaming is not 'a mass movement of all children from clksses that are 
...labeled **speciai education'' or/;self-con^ined" back to the so-called 
regular classroom situation.-^Th.is view is sotiwwhat simplistic and naive It 
often results in apprehension on the part of general and special educators 
who are concerned about the effects of suddenly placingilarge numbers of 
handicapped children into regular classrooms. li is imperative that we 
assuage the fears of those who are ccjncemed about mass movement- of 
students. \ ^ . 

Some educators take a more .systematic approach to change. They 
advocate th^ we begin with a meaningful dialogue relating to the whole 



.<me ofythe objectives of a technical ifesistance effort in tliis.area. 
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. process i^f normalization for the handicapped in relationship to the concept 
^•Qf indiviflujization of instruction. After all, the latter has traditionally 
:^'thea|||osophy underlying the Americaii educational system. The 

;'''#^'^{9:''^?' % 'coric^^^ of individualization of instruction has -yet to 
; becpme-JaTeality in all aspects of education in our public schools True 

t md««(tij^izdtibn of instruction, it can be argued, imposes enormous ad- 

mmistratl.ve and technological problems.. It app^ to be unmanageable, 
',>f - .^oP'.inany students engaged in too many different activities. 
• Is the term normalization congruent with the concept of "preferred" 
ir P.'"*;^™"! °^ currently used construct of "least restrictive envi- 

; fpnment?" If the answer is yes, theological next question is, "Does 
..preferred or least restrictive^nvironment imply better?" These are impor- 
tant considerations; but most educators would agree that although hand- 
icapped students can be served in a variety of educational settings, we have 
not as yet fully explored the potential for service in settings which can be 
:^iconsidered "mainstream" learning environments. ' 

One pfthe key cdnceptual components of any mainstre^ing program is 
•. the support systems that surfound it. One cannot have a viable «ystem 
; wlthoul^ia structtited Support system designed to take into account processes 
: -that inclu<i6 .tl,^.tt^6rking' relationships .necessary between administrators 
.regular, teachers, and special services. Additionally. I feel that current 
■ scHool .ahcUlaT5:- s6iVices— social, psychological, community ^health' 
/^'^.v^^^ 'l^.^^^.^.so that by all working together improved services will 
. Iw- provided 1^^^ students in special classes as well as for 

■ hahdl(fepped individuals jn regular classes. 

' Another prereq^ mainstreaming focuses on the 

decision-making procfeies iiivplved in adopting a mainstreaming strategy. 

■ Unlfess It IS intr^uced by legislative mandate, mainstreaming involves 
.power struggles that n^iust be'resolved so that people can work together in a 
cpppejatuvaeffort. mitf rtiust be an interdependent as wellns a collabora- 
tive relationship, deverloped betiveen the local education agency, the state 
education agency.. insfituttons of higher education, the parents, and the 
students themselves with respect to mainstreaming. This entails effbrts to 
conceptually understand the attitudes of one another as well as to develop a 
degree of philosophical tolerance since a successful mainstream program • 
can only be defined in the final analysis in terfns of all the participants. The 
needs and concerns of those affected must be considered before there can 
be a full understanding of what the total system is trying to accomplish. If 
the program is to achieve a modicum of success, there mtri be considera- 
tion given to the imputs received from all of those affected; these in turn 
taust be viewed with respect to the goa!^ and objectives of^rtiainstreaming 
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as a viable educational alternative. If students, parents, teachers, or ad- 
ministrators are resisting change, the potential for success is minimized. 

Thp need for a more complete conceptual approach to mainstreaming is 
evident when one examines the negative effects that occur when children 
are merely administratively shifted from one classroom setting?to another. 
The social aspects of such movements have recently been studied in Texas 
by Project Prime. The study examined the socioemotional effects on 
handicapped children placed in regular classrooms as well as the social 
perceptions of others toward them. The preliminary results suggest a 
similarity to the results of the earlier. Orville Johnson studies, which,* 
utilizing sociometrics, indicated somewhat^negative perceptions of the 
handicapped by others in their environment. Such outcomes are not sur- 
prising and suggest rather emphatically that significant mainstreaming 
advances simply cannot be accomplished by merely moving children from 
one classroom to another. The kind of support that the student, his 
teachers, his parents, and for that matter the entire educational structure is 
receiving at the time of transition will affect the outcomes and may Aake 
the difference between the success and failure in any maiji^sireaming effort, ; 
legislated or not. Many general educators appear unenthjS^iastic about the . 
whole.concept of mutual or shared responsibility in educating the hand- 
icapped. This attitude is further compounded by the lack of agreement by 
special educators as to what are the best approaches to take or the best 
techniques to use in educating the handicapped. It seems to me that thecrux 
of the issue is not in providing definitions that are uniformly acceptable or 
in legislating mandates or even m providing for adequate support systems, 
but in getting educators to try to understand how mainstreaming can affect 
each student in thctir schools. They need to defermine as a school responsi- 
bility, not jusr a special education responsibility, the conditions under 
whi(?li the student can best le^^ Integration of handipppcd children with 
normal peers must be based onsmore than indivi^duaf,^ apptdpriate assess- 
ment. Providing an instructional program that' con^ders individual and 
mutual responsibilities on the part of teachers^js a-crilifcal next step. The 
concept of shared or mutual responsibility appe^ W Kj the most difficult 
one to implement. 

Mutual responsibility's an evolutionary outcome of both individual and 
alternate responsibility for handicapped children. The primary areas of 
school responsibiliJy -for handicapped students fall into four general 
categories: . 

1. Assessment, which entails identification, planning, and determina- 
tion of cognitive styles, learning, correlates, and task-level performance. 



2. Curriculum and Instrucjion, which encompasses teathing strategies 
' and materials necessary to deliver a predefined course of studies.^ 

3. Mobility and Articulation, which implies physical movement neces- 
sary to achieve an optimal learning environment for the learner, given his , 
strengths, weaknesses, and abilities to cope with different educational and 
social settings as he articulates through the grades and between schools. 

4. Management, which includes the utilization of all available and 
approved systems and approaches necessary to systematically modify as 
well as to define the learner's behavior in any given period of time. 

^ Individual Responsibility ' 

Not too many years ago, persons who were titled special educators were 
expected to assume total individual responsibility for students labeled 
**handicappec}'' or * 'exceptional'' in the four general categories? listed 
previously. They were supported by ancillary personnel, but for the most ^ 
part, they assumed primary ^responsibility for assessment, curriculum, 
mobility, and management of handicapped children in self-contained 
classrooms. In many sijiool systems where self-contained classrooms were 
the mode, h'andicapped students were somewhat segregated physically, 
socially, and academically from their "normal" age-mates. Any interac- 
tion with their normal peers was accdmplished mainly by chance, such as 
eating in the same cafeteria at the same time as * 'normal" 'students or 
taking physic^ education at the same time as /'normal" students. Special 
educators were, by and large, expected to be experts in the particular 
handicapping condition or conditions manifested'l)y their students. The 
educators were expected to design a "different curriculurn." 

Alternating Responsibility 

Forward-looking administrators and teachers began some years ago to 
ericourage the integration of handicapped students, into regular classes, 
bringing abput an alternating responsibility for educational programming. 
This approach or system, in most cases, was and still is somewhat loosely 
defined ajid poorly structured. The success of this approach to mainstream- 
ing depends up5n the competencies and public relations abilities of the 
special education teacher, the attitudes of the principal and his key 
teachers, and the attitudes of the regular teachers who are the potential 
recipients of the handicapped students^ 

Alternating responsibility roles arev currently reflected in two situations 
by special education personnel: the self-contained classroom teacher and 
the resource teacher. Ttie fundamental difference between the two is that 
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the resource teacher moves from classroom to classroom or removes 
students for specific instructional purposes while primary responsibility for 
the students rests with the regular educator; the self-contf^ned special 
education teacher on the other hand assumes full respbiftfibility for the 
students except that they attend regular classes for part of ttie sch9ol.day . 
Some systems refer to the resource teacher's efforts in thts'^ituation as an 
^'integrated progratn" approach. OtWrs are calling thjijjl model their 
**friainstream program. ' ' They say that as long as a student is in the regular 
classroom part of the day and as long as he is the primary responsibilityof 
the regular classroom teacher, he is being m^instreame3. Regardless of 
what it is called and of who assumes more responsibi4ity in which situation, 
there are some serious problems' with the alternating* responsibility ap- 
, proach. This system of serving children appears to be the most popular one 
in public schools today, with little research; if any, available to support its 
efficacy. Our experiences in technical assistance, howeA/er, have indicated 
that*the following areas need to be investigated or at least considered with 
respect to alternating responsibility. 

1. Handicapped students who are resourced out of the regular classroom 
may be overloaded with two programs, for example, two reading programs 
offered simultaneously by different teachers. * 

2. Poor or inadequate communication between resource and regular 
classroom teachers may result in a lack of cooperative planning*. 

3. Constant movement of the student in and out of the regiJar class 
without appropriate interface between the resource and regular teacher can 
result in negative feelings because the reguiar teacher may not want the 
student to be out of the room at a given time. 

4. The shifting of responsibility back and forth, based on exclusive 
academic areas of concern, icsuits in no one ^accepting full responsibility 
for the student's progress. 

5. There is evidence to support the contention that the alternating 
responsibility approach can result in the student beihg involved in 
academic task level work for the resource period bu^ sitting around doing 
little or nothing for the rest of his regular classroom time. 

^ 6. The responsibility to explain the student^s placements, progress, and 
educational performance may become too diffuse in an altematipg respon- 
sibility program. The parent may be forced to communicate with educators 
who, as a rule, do not communicate with each other,. 

7. The entire evaluation process tends to break down as tlie student 
begins to exhibit s|rengths and weaknesses within the educational prescrip- 
tion as it was. originally designed for him. Educational prescriptions may 
not be updated fir reevaluated because formal procedures have not been set 
Up by the schoA to accomplish this task. 
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8. Finally, and probably of most direct concern to the student, is that he 
may feel he is being shifted from one teacher to another with the responsi- 
bility for interface of much of the communication between his resource and 
regular teacher channeled through him. *;John, what art you doing in 
reading now?'/ 

Mutual /Shared Responsibility ■ ; • ^ 

Recently, some school systems have adopted a more shared or mutual 
responsibility approach to serving handicapped children. The mutual re- 
sponsibility concept appears to Be the most progressive in the evolutionary 
continuum of mainstreaming handicapped children. The most cogent as- 
pect of mutual responsibility is the one that suggests that all teachers, 
regular and special, operating as .a team, must bring to-the learning 
situation all the skills, competencies, and attitudes that will enable a.shared - 
responsibility to become a reality . In a sense, this means that one may have 
to forget that he is just a third grade teacher or that he only teaches social 
studies and bring 9II his strengths to this task of providing for more 
comprehensive programs for the handicapped. There are some social 
studies teachers at the secondary level, forexample, who have excellent 
backgrounds in reading that may never surface unless the individuals are 
called upon to exhibit these strengths in a team-oriented situation. The. 
implications for mainstreaming using this approach are at once apparent. 
Before one can successfirily provide for the educational needs of children 
with wide ranges of-individual variation, one must consider the skills that " 
must be present or developed in>ach£rs so that interface between the 
regular and Special education teachers vt^ill bring about optimal growth and 
result in maximum efficiency of learning for each student. Mainstreaming 
therefore becomes a natural outgrowth of good education and effective 
individualization of instruction and is not merely conceived of as. an 
administrative expediency developed for purely economic reasons. To be 
successful, mainstreaming must be a total schopl effort,' with all the 
support systems operating together to provide' for the varying rieeds of all 
children. This holds true for the identified and labeled children, as well as 
for those who are in regular classes but who are not receiving special 
services due to lack of program funds. or poor educational management. 
The important thing in the whpfe approach is the idea that the special 
'.education teacher and the regular class teacher together plan, coordinate, 
and evaluate a program for each particular student, so that one teacher is 
not teaching him by using reading method A while'the other is also teaching 
him reafding using a conflicting approach. 

Under a mutual responsibility ''umbrella program'"* some students may 



never be fully mainstreamed; some may spend most of the day with a 
trained special education treacher. By the same token mainstreaming to its 
fullest extfnt will be accdmplishecTfor each handicapped student for as / 
mych of the day as necessary, depending on his ^bilijies to function in a * 
regular educational setting. In the context of evolutionary Change, vye can 
say that the degree of mainstr^aufiing accomplished in reality depend^ upon 
the physical environment, the attitudes^, ^nd skills of educators, and the 
suppoil services and material resources of-a given ^c^b[o6l. Physical manip- 
ulation of children can be mandated in many wa^^^ut growth can only 
come about through.a thorough knowledge and un3^i[anding oi* what it is 
. that needs fo.be changed. 

Mutual responsibility maihstrtamed programming can'b^ proinoted and 
achieved or inhibited and.defeated by factors operating from within the 
schools and from within the community. Such factors include: 

1. Support systems within the schools * 

The critical support person in the school is the principal. The principal, 
as instructional leader of the school, can unite the forces necessary to 
promote a, successful mainstreaming program. He can gain .support for 
mainstreaming with respect to mutual responsibility or he can negate the 
concept and discourage any movement in this direction. Lead or key 
teachers, both those designated as such and those who function de facto as 
lead'teachers, are important allies in any mainstreaming program. Person- 
nel, such as special education teachers^, guidance counselors, 
psychologists, and those who function in a social service role, can be 
invaluable as support personnel. Support from supervisors and xentral 
administrative personnel will encourage mainstreaming prograni^ de- 
velopment and can aid in the acquisition of inservice training funds. These 
individuals have a great potential for sparking the multiplier effect within 
the , educational community when, they promote particular worthy pro- 
grams. : 

2. Legislation and funding patterns 

Legislation may mandate change (e.g.. Massachusetts Law 766). State 
laws that, are based on excess funding can. in a . sense, inhibit mutual 
Vesponsibility mainstream approaches. Where special education personnel 
are limited to working only with identified handicapped children and have 
little opportunity for multiplier effect throu^gh a direct sharing' relationship 
^yith regular classroom teachers, opportunities for sue c^i' are limited. 
Legislation has the most change potentfal. Tjie difficulty, however, occurs 
when l*Jws are imposed on a system without considering whether or not the 
system is educationally prepared to eftect a mainstream, pfogi-am\ 

3. Planning * / 

A mainstream-mutual responsibility approach requires .initially at least, . 



substantial planning tin^e for all who are involved with particij)ar students' *^ 
programs. This planning will of necessity need to be interrnittent^ and in 
some cases, it will occur at frequent intervals. Due to scheduling priorities 
pf one kind or another, school systems as a whole, are not set up to allow 
for appn;ypriate planning time. This problem is not irreparable. In fact, 

^hool 'Siy^t^fifis^ areas of the country (e.g., Norfolk School 

System) My^ a program whereby school, personnel have ample ' 

opportunity* to plan for individual student needs. This entire area of plan- 

. ning to fnfeei ^student needs warrants furthernnVfestigation and dev*elopment. . 

4. Special programs . . " 

• Spatial school programs fun^d.thrbugh local, state, or federal^ources, 
by tl)e nature of tReir exclusiveness, c§ii^^|mit a .mutual responsibility 
effort. Qften some of.the students who parti(;ipate in.these programs have 
handi(?af)ping conditions. Due to the nature of the program and the selec- , 
tion criteria, students in some of these programs can be served by only a 
selected group of teacheti. These students may be excluded to some extent 
from a total school effort. From another point of view, materials purchased 
and developed for these programs must remairi within the program both 
physically and logistically, restricting their use within the total ^cfiool. 
Operating mutually exclusive and separate programs within the sJihool may 
tend to affect rdle definition, which in turn rnay inhibit the mutual respon- 
sibility potential for services tp all the students in a particular school. It is 
intfer'esting to note that new changes in legislation have had just such an 
effect on schools^ especially in the area of the handicapped. Hfcad S»tart 
laws which legislate that a certain percent of ihe cliiWren served must be 
, handicapped is a case in point. 

5. Special education supplements ^ 

, 3ome states are still providing sp\;cial education teachers with an extra 
ttionetary supplement, This practice may ba questionable in one sense and 
in another it may also have far-reaching implications with respect to mutual 
responsibility-mainstream programming. Regular teachers in sortie in- 
stapccii "rdsent the practice of giving special educatidn teachers an extra' 
supplement, especially ihashared or mutual responsibility program effort^ 
,6. RcHe expectation 

Special education personnel in most school settings are expected to be 
specialists or experts. Many perceive of themselves that way and are in turn 
perceived that way by regular eciucators. Preconceived ideas of what is 
"fexgpcted of us as regular or special educators,, can, it is felt, inhibit 
attempts at mutual responsibility-mainstream programs. Except for those 
working with moderately to severely sensory deprived and the severely 
disabled and retarded, differences between what regular educators and 
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special educators do in actual teaching situations are negligible. The whole 
question of differences between regular and special educators needs further 
exploration. , 

7-;Job security ' , . * ^ 

Special education'personhel have expressed fears that the 
ing approach will displace them from iheir jobs. In a sense, it can be said 
that poor teaching in regular education or special education will tend to 
become more obvious in mutual responsibility situations. Mutual respon- 
sibility, by its nature, involves and requires more accountability. It is 
"anticipated, however,, that in the future special education personnel will be 
required to assume more responsibility in a traditional sense for the se- 
verely: handicapped and the multihandicapped. In this way, they will 
assume the more tradijional role of the special educator. The mildly 
handicapped whb are presently served by special education personnerwill * 
probably become the focus of initial mainstreaming effort^ and be phased 
into regular class programs where they can easily be accombodated. Some 
educators have stated that the mildly handicapped probably should never 
have been taken out of regular education. The potential impact of well- 
trained special educators on the total educational milieu has yet to be 
determined. In this vein, special educators, by the nature of their training 
and experiences with. the handicapped, have great potential to function as 
change agents in today's public schools. Historically, many of the innova- 
tions that have now become institutions in American education were 
- founded and tested by special education personnel. 

8 . Pressure groups * V\ 

Another important c(ft>sideration with respectlbspotential impact is the 
effect of such pressure groups as parept groups' and leachei" unions. Mis- 
conceptions aboul what mainstreaming *is or about what it attempts to 
accomplish abound, and intents and service delivery systems in this area 
need to be clarified before any hard-and-fast decisions are made. The 
foremost consideration is the child and how he can best be served. Pre 
determined factors to be included or excluded must be carefully weighed in 
viewof legislation, litigation, and patterns of change. Parent groups \yho 
may be for or against mainstreaming efforts need to understand the concept 
of mainstreaming more fully before they become vocal about it, within 
their community. Many agree that the handicapped student should be with 
his normal peers as much as possible considering his strengths, weakness- 
es, and future goals. Schools, as preparation for later jife experiences, can 
become more closely atuned to the world of work and society-at-large 
when the handicapped are an'integral part of all the activities within the 
schools Mainstreaming offers less segregated and more real-life inyolve- ■ 
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ment opportunities within the normal home-schpoKcommunity milieu. In 
this respect, mainstreaming programs may be in the best interests of all the ' 
sj^i^e^s, handicapped^ornot." 
9;'Attitudes 

Probably the most important factors to be considered are the attitudes of 
the educators, parents, and community toward the handicapped as a group,' 
since these aUitudes can affect the success of any mainstreaming effort. 
Fears and misconceptions need to be assuaged by current, accurate infor- 
mation before any positive gains in.nriainstreaming can be achieved.. This 
most'difficult aspect of achieving change requires a. unified effort, in the 
most basic sense, frorri those who are trying to initiatt^ mutual responsibil- 
ity role delineations toward a mainstream effort. 

10^ Training ' 

. Training for mutual Responsibility programming concerns every level of 
education. Much more is involved th^ merfly equipping the regular class 
teacher with additional skiljs^ld enable 'him to teach more handicapped 
students. Training must be viewed within* the context of its potential for 
precipitating a pairity relationshipT>etween i\$e institutions of higher educa- 
tion, the state departments of'education, and the locail education agency. 
These niust collaborate to delineate the kind of training needed at both the 

- preservice and inservice levels. More educators today are recognizing the 
necessity for a conrimon core of skills for-^1 teachers regardless of speciali- 
zation. They are also recognizing the r^ed for the general educator to 
acquire the skills that will enable him to deal with more variations in 
-students. 



A Conclusions 

It has been said that irr attempting to establish a mainstream' approach for 
educatingliandicapped children one must consider the intricacies ofjJ^buy- 
in and trade-off.*' Sometimes, as^the proverbial cliche suggests^ "You 
have to give a little in order to achieve the hi^gher good.'' What are the 
prime motivat()rs in attempting to achieve change? How do we get more 
than just participation? Legislation and other traditional poweir techniques 
|iave succeeded in the past to get participation. However, it seems that 
participation is just not enough. It may be a begfinning, the first step: The 
important goal, and the most difficult one to achieve, is gettinglpersbnal 
commitment and involvement. This objective requires a systematic ap- 
proach with built-in, tight support systems for all those involved in the 
process. . • 
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WhertJ are We Goiiig? ; 
Reflections on Mainstreaming 

HELEN p. ALMANZA^ . V \ 
Chief Consultant, 
Education Setvice Center, > 
Regionxiil 

In the fall of 1976 we are well into a shift of emphasis in the deliyery of 
service's to handicapped children. Although w^^still acknowledge the need 
for services separate andi apart from those for normal children, there has 
been a«igniricant shift of enjiphasis to the delivery of these services within 
th^^^ainstreani of education^ This change has elicited excitement and 
acclaim as well as consternation anddissatisfaction; and it has generated an 
enormous amount of^tivity nationwide as.educators search for wayis to 
more effectively serve children. Their efforts represent an ethical commit- 
ment to all children a commitrnent that is being spurred on, encouraged, 
and. (we might as well be honest) demanded by legislative and judicial 
dictate. V 
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ling As Part of a Trend 



An examination of history reyeals that mainstreaming is but the next 
logical step in a process that began in the late nineteenth century with the 
establishment of residential schools for the blind, deaf, and retarded 
children .*Reynolds< 1974) has traced the history of services to hanidicapped 

children; his chronology can be summarized as follows: 

■ ■■ > ■ 



•Major Emphasis * 

- 1 

Residential schools es< 
tablished 



Community **special 
class" and **special 
school" launched 
with connections 
back to residential 
* schools for staff and 
curriculum 



Approximate Time 
Late 19th century 



Early 20th century 



Description 

Care in institutional 
, setting, totally sepsh 

.rate from family and 

community 

Day^^chool situation: 
children living at 
fiomei\but edutated 
by special teachers 
in special schools or 
classes 



"Explosion" of ser- 
vices with rapid ex- 
pansion of sknple 
model 



1945.1970 



Least restrictive envi- 
ronment 



197p-present 



' Children served in 
public schools, but 
for the most part 
segregated' into spe- 
\ ■ cial rooms with spe- j 
cial; teachers. Nor- 
• malizktion' concept 
began strong thrust. 

Children being served 
In public schools, 
but increasingly in 
the mainstream of 
b&iicatiqn^^ with 
' major responsibility 

• upon regular class- 

room teacher*. 

. : Special ipducation 
/.: . ' ' ^ " teachers moving to 

stfppoft ^ote ofcegu- 
/ lar teachers. Alter- 

• ' u ' ' natives available for 

those who cannot 

^ * ^ function within reg- 

/ ular classroom. ^ 

■' \ ■• " ' ■ • • ■ « ■ . ' ■ 

V Inclusion versus ix- 

* ^ ' * elusion and right 

. , ij^ education 
V movements, becom- 

; ; • ing strong. ^ 

. When we Jook back over the past ninety -years.Mt; becomes clear that 
separate, exclusive means and methods of sending handicapped children 
are givinfewaty to procedures and approaches"{hat allow thfse children to' 
come out of isolation. The new emphasis allows them to learn togdher with 
their "normal'^ peers. It recognizes and gives weight to the idea that 
handicapped and nonhandjcapped children are more alike than different, 
and it recognize^ that educating them s^arately is not bnly costly and 
ineffective but may not adequately meet their needs. 

Whereas once our problem was whether oc not to segregate the child in 
order to get special help to him. this new trend provides a number of 
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alternatives, such as (I) meeting the needs of the' child in a regular 
classroom with little or no special education support; (2) meeting the needs 
of the child with varying levels of support, or (3) meeting the needs of the 
, child. in a noneducation setting (Deno 1970). In searching'for the appro- 
priate alternative, one should remember that the least restrictive environ- 
ment possible is the most desirable. • , 

Mainstreaming is viewed by many as a brand new idea, one which, if 
ignored will ultimately fail. Nefw or not, it is evidence of a logical progres- 
_sion from institution to day school to segregated room to regular class- 
room. It is obvious that'the trend will not easily be reversed; instead, as we 
IpOK to the future it makes se^is^to take this next logical step. j/ 

The very fact that we have r^c^ently moved into a new phase,ilccounts for 
the accompanying uncertainties. We -are caught in the very thro<?s of 
change with all the problems naturally associated with a state of change. 

Change in our world is constant and inevitable. The truth of Robert 
Oppenheimer's statement (1955) that **the worljd alters as we walk in it" is 
an obvious one, but we tend to ignore that truth. Not until we reach a major 
milesto^ do we recognize the change it heralds. Suddenly we feel con- 
Jfronted''fflid threatened by massive changes that have been occurring all 
dong; unHnown tous. ^ 
./[. Recognizing that we are part of a trend that has a long-standing history 
rnay do much to assuage our fears and permit a more, intelligent soarch for 
effective methods of educating our children. Our natural resistance must 
not blind us to either the dangers or the advantages of the changes that 
mainslreamii]^ brings^ ^ 

What Are the Changes? 

As a consultant to School districts involved in the everyday* nitty gritty 
process of implementing this new delivery system, I can say that I have 
seen many changes over the past five years. Some of these changes have 
been^only superficial. I have, seen children removed from segregated, 
self-contained rooms to a regular classroom where they sat in the bacK and 
colored pictures for most of the day . I have seen a system of grouping 
(termed ^'appropriate placement'') that is in reality a tracking system. But I 
have also seen changes that are noffsCiperricial, that appear likely to last. 

During these early stages of mainstreaming I find it impossible to state 
with certainty which changes will be permanent. Instead I find it* more 
appropriate to describe those changes that I believe are not Superficial — the 
future will determine their permanency. During the past five years I have 
observed three kinds of changes: those relating to administrators, those 



relating to regular classroom teachers, qnd those relating to special educa- 
tion teachers. 

ADMINIStRATORS , • . 

Mainstreaming as a vehicle. The most evident changes have been in 
schools where a basic commitment to children and a concern for individual 
needs existed. In these schools mainstreaminl has been a vehicle for 
altering regular programs with which the administrators were dissatisfied 
because they .believed that many children, not just special education 
children, were not learning satisfactorily. 

Obviously .-special education children have been removed from regular 
education programs because they do not fit in . If these children are returned 
to those same programs, they will still not fit in; therefore, many schools 
have completely revamped their entire organizational pattern and curricu- 
lar approaches, not only to accommodate handicapped children, but also to 
meet the individuai.needsofall their students. " 

In some instances entire faculties have seized upon this opportunity to 
ftiake desired changes. In the process, mainstream children are accommo- 
dated and the whole school benefits. One example is Dawson Elementary 
School in Austin. Texas, which over the past five years h'as developed a 
complicated, sophisticated system that attends to the needs of all its 
children. Special education children are more than adequately served 
withinthemainstream. but they are not the only children so served. In fact, 
this school has developed a system so sophisticated that it is able to admit 
and maintain special education children who have been removed from 
other schools due to the s^^i^erity of their behavior problems. These children • 
are fully main streamed iliivthe Dawson system and experience success— • 
many of them for the first time in their lives. ^ 

Mid-management changes. Principals have been forced to familiarize 
themselves with programs about which they previously had felt little need 
fdr knowledge or training. In the mainstreaming movement regular class- 
room teachers become responsible for the majority of special children, and 
those children are no longer found in; one room at the end of the hall. 
Rather, they are now present within'the total system, fof which the' 
principal is responsible. « 

Principals have suddenly found themselves as managers o"f the special 
education delivery systemy It is a support system and as such requires a 
manager with authority arid wide-sweeping powers. Principals hav»had to 
learn how to identify and sepure resources both fro#Within and from 
without the schooLThey have had to learn how to coordirftte the resources. 

. how to avoid having four prbgrams operating for a child at one time.' 
' The greatest change at the mid-managemeht level, however, has been in- 
the growth of planning skills. Principals have learned how to , plan for . 



indiyiduaJ children, how to plan for problems that regularly arise in the 
mamstr^ami^ig situation, Snd how to plan to manage the actual process of 
change hself , The maintenance df handicapped children on a campus that is , 
making aispecific effort to maintain thcitn successfully requires skillful 
plaaningi'^ ^ . ^ ^ . 

' Anothijr change which I have observed is the, opportunity for both . 
mid-n]|ai[iagenrent and upper management levels to have input into preser- 
vice training programs for te*achers. Many college and university trajning 
programs have not kept^jabreast with the changing needs for personnel 
qualified to work' with ;.chiidren who have learning problems; as a result^ 
they are producing teachers .withoBt tlje necessary skills to Avoric sucqess^ 
fully with mainstreamed children. /hlere is some indication that preserv4<;e 
training programs have begun to quesltod administrators ayto the needs of 
the sch9ols so that their training prografnscap|>ecome more effective. Tliis 
does not appear to be a widespread rfibVeitienti but tentative begliinihgs can 
be seen. ' • ' . ■ ■ ■ ' ' ft • . ' 

Upper-mafiagement changes. Until 1970, the very nature bf^ the systeiifi 
whereby services to special children' were delivered Required the develop- 
ment of separate power structures.. In martj' school systems of the.e^ly 
seventies a director .pf Elementary programs and a director of secondary 
programs'both worked under director of curriculuih/E^ual iji authority to 
the director of curriculum was a director of specidl^cducation uoder whom:; 
also woriced a director of elementary programs and a director of secopdary, 
programs. The director of curriculum had supervisors v)ho/wpr|ted ^wilfi* 
regular classroom teachers, and the dli^ctor of ispeci^ educilion hjli^ 
supervisors who worked with special educatiph teachers.'liTothi^r Woiids, * 
iWo complicated power structures had develojjed.^ince 194$^^^^w6r sljxic- 
lures that were normally isolated from one an6ther,^d that acted indepen- 
dently. ' * * f 

The power structures were so separate that principals wlio were ulti- 
mately responsive to the director of curriculum found themselves in 
buildings, with ^^i^pcial education teachers who were nb| responsible to 
them , and who were even evaluated by the other power structure. Often 
thcs^ principals had no say in the hiring or firing of the special education 
personnel. In some instances the special education program was so sepa- 
rate that space would actually be rented by special edifcation departments 
for classes in. regular buildings. ■ . 

With the advent of mainstreaming these two power .structures have 
clasfied head on. It is no longer possible for them to remain separate. They 
have had to come to grips with "Just who is in Charge of what?" They find 
themselves in a position where one power structure has the money and the 
children who neifed service while the other power structure has the person- 



nel and the major responsibility for delivering the service. Of necessity 
they have had to abandon their isolation and assume joint responsibility—' 
guarded though it may be. 

REGUtAR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

It is within the regular classroom that I have observed the greatest 
change. (The change in many instances has been a painfull one because it is 
here on the firing line on a day-in a^d day-out.basis that change has had to' 
take place in order for all to survivf .) 

Accountability. Teachers have had to become accountable, not only to 
the handicapped children within the room, but to all of the other children 
for whom teachers haVfe not previously been held formally accountable. 
Evaluation designs (some would say as a spectre in the background) now 
gauge the progress or lack of progress children are making in the 
mainstream situation. On the whole I have not found that teachers fear 
accountability— many seem^to welcome it. But it is something new. 

Individualized instruction. Many teachers have turned to the techniques 
of mdi vidualized instruction (with particular ejnphasis upon organizational 
strategies and adaptation of curriculum) in order to allow children to move 
at their own rate, work at th^appropriate instructionallevel, and learn by 
the manner in which they Iftm best.. The use of Ihese individualized 
mstniction techniques becomes an incredible burden if applied to special 
students only and not to the entire ' class; consequently, teachers who 
previously did not use individualized instruction techniques have had to 
. 1' nporganize their total oroeram ThU u ^ fr*.m*.n^ous change, and in itself is 

ools that have committed 
attempting feainstreaming 
appear to me to have a less difficult time in m^aintaining handicapped 
children. Two such districts with which I am familiar,are Comal Indepen- 
dent School District in New Braunfels, Texas, and Pinellas County in 
Florida; in both of these, handicapped children appear to have been 
^ absorbed into the r^ular curriculum with minimum' distress for both 
children and teachers. , , 

Materials. Another change is the increased use by classroom teachers of 
materials (both commercial and teacher created) other than textbooks. The 
use of additional materials exter^||^ beyond handicapped Children to all the 
children in the class. Of particular not^ is the trend toward materials that 
engage a variety of senses.and not justlight (reading). 

Attitudes. attitude of regular classroom teachers toward the mainte- 
nance of handicapped children within their rooms appears to be in flux. 
Some teachers appear to have greatly changed their attitudes, and evidence 
incrcaseji confidence in their ability to handle such children (Drezek 1974). 
Other teachers, however, still appear to be unfavorable in their opinions 
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(Chaffin anM Geer 1975). My impression of teacher attitudes is therefore' 
ambivalent.* 

SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 

Function. In the past few years, special educa^on teachers have experi- 
enced multiple changes while searchingVor meaningful ways in which to 
function. Few things ar^ as threatening as having one's job role changed^ 
^'^^'^j gnificant ly, and no one with practical experience available to help define 
■^-"^-tnenewroie. The three teacher role models represented by the well-known 
Resource Room Model (HanTill and Wiederholt 1975), the Diagnostic- 
Prescriptive Model (Prouty and McGarry 1973), and the Vermont Consult- 
ing Teacher Model (McKenzie et al. 1970) appear to be among the ones to 
which special education teachers have turned as they grapple with this 
challenge. However, seldom^ if ever, is the teacher role as defined by tl^a>^ 
original model identically reproduced in another setting. The teacher fofe 
model that I have observed most frequently has been a combination of the 
three above mentioned models. 

Client change. One of the greatest problems that special education 
teachers face is the change from working primarily with children to 
woricing primarily with adults. The regular classroom teacher with whom 
the special education teactier works becomes the primary client. 

Special education teachers are not generally labeled mediocre. It has 
been my experience that when administrators are asked to evaluate special 
' education teachers they reply that these teachers are either the most 
talented^ skilled^ knowledgeable people on their staff, or else the least 
capable members. It is almost impossible for the special education teacher 
with few skills to advise the regular classroom' teacher, ^d the special 
education teacher who is highly skilled still faces theklifficulties of woric- 
ing with another adult. ^ . 

What is the Next St^? ^ 

Special education teachers and other special education personnel have 
woriced long and hard over the past (ev/ years to get regular educators to 
assume meaningful responsibility for handicapped children in the 
mainstream. The personnel as a whole have discouraged, even castigated, 
the use of labeling. They have encouraged the expenditure of funds to 
educate regular classroom teachers to meet the needs of handicapped 
children, and in general have promoted mainstream concepts. Within the 
past/ew months a curious phenomenon, difficult to describe and impossi- 
ble to document, has surfaced. I sense a retrenching or regrouping of 
forces: it appears in the sudden attachment to and reemphasis upon labels, 
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categones. and in-depth diagnostic procedures. Are some beginning to fear 
an almost total assumption of responsibility by regular education'' Such 
assumption is not the intent of well-organized and purposeful mainstream 
programs. 

J^Z r ^"""'^ ^'""^ " ''"'^y °f *^ P^'? The emphasis has 

shifted from institutions to special day schools and segregated classrooms, 
and most recently to regular classrooms.'What nexjt? If the trend that I have 

described continues, will it indicate that regular education will be assuming 
more responsibility for mdst of the services to handicappedchildren'' What 

wr^'^JlUT'^ ''"''^ '•^"'^ education? What will our respon- 
sibilities be? Will special educators focus their attention and enereies in^^ 
area of the severely handicapped? Some have even asked whether we will 
exist in the fonns that we do tckiay. 

TThe answers to those questions will come with time, but I believe that the 
txtnd in which we now find ourselves will continue. In the future only those 
r ^-work directly .with the severely handicapped may exist as a separate 
Identifiable group. We may well be absorbed into a larger system, cairyine 
with us the desire to facilitate the learning of children with problems As we 
.become more involved ia the total decision-making process of this larger 
system, our contribution may hasten the time when education that is 

special IS available to everyone. 
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Consideriiig the Issues 



HERBERT D.NASH 
^ Director Special Education Program ^ 

Q^orgia Department of Educafioh 
'■■'.*■ . * 

I wish to discuss a number of issij^s^t^j^t I believe are relevant, pertinent, 

VTf^^^^ ^ subsequent 
respons.b.I.t.es m dealm^^.tb younj hai„^apped children. Perhaps it is 
redundant to enter imp a discusslpn oiM history of special education; 
nevertheless, a short^view is neces Wor perspective. What I would like 
to do IS compare a pAbsophy of wffti was with whatlS^ then give mv 
own observations ofwhatj^hqi^ia or will be. . 
^t one time, special educators were the gpod guys, They (we) were the 
^people concerned about individual differences, about curriculums fitting 
th6 needs of chr^dren. We were humanistic, responsive, miracle AvoricenT 
We often regarded ourselves as good fairies who'thought we could turn 
frogs mto princes. , , * uiu mm 

TTie field devised categories,'individualized delivery, and designed an • 
accompanymg pedagogy for each area of exceptionality. We devised 
methodology anjl techniques for training and teaching. There were self- 
contained mojlels and itinerant/resource moddsand special schools and no 
special schools. In short, we devised a set of standards and a protocol that 
became virtually impregnable from without antfquite rigid from within. As 
a matter of fact, we were, are, and may continue to be thought by many to 
be an incestuous sect-a group of separatists who refuse to interface with 
the general educational milieu . 

During these years, the 50s and early 60S, the'cutting edge responsibility 
for ^gram^mg probably resided with the colleges and universities. The 
-involvement pf the federal government was token and vested in per- 
sonalities of the moment. State departments of education had minimal- 
staffs. Most general assemblies across the country expressed no real ~ 
commitment, at least not financially. Local education agencies were either 
unwilling or unable to provide programs.and services. In summary, what 
existed was a huge void, if not a vacuum. What existed was a need to" 
pro.vide for individual tiiffertnces in education which really was reflected 
m a disinterestedisociety ; In effect, exclusion and nonservic? prevailed 

Dunng. the 60^. parents and -advocstes became.veiy ffestiess. Parent 
associations began to organize with leadership and p6we^;'Policy•gn^ups in 
responsible agencies were being asked to show c^u»: in '1%8 two 



significant events occurred. Dunn ( I %8) wrote article upsetting the 
special education establishment/His paper seriously questioned existing 
practices, attacking both the phijosophy and the delivery of programs and 
services for handicapped children. That same year the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped was created by legislation, This bureau was to become 
a highly viable and creative leadership force at the national level. Further^ 
by 1%8 ne^ly every st^te had some form of full or partial mandates to 
serve h^mdicagped populations. Since that time,, litigation has continued to 
hay e tremendous impact on the delivery of programs and services. 

Just as with the theory Qf future shock, special educatipn has changed 
shapes as much as an amoeBa'and color more often than a chameleon. In 
1976, we are looking at issues and probjems in the delivery of educational 
programs and services that were virtually unknown five, four, or evei> two 
years ago. In earlier years, we were trying to develop programs through 
emotional a<5peal . in 1 976, law and enforcement ^re the order of the day . A 
need for alternative delivery and specialized programming has been re- 
placed by jnainstreaming philosophy. In 1976, dealing with the issue of 
procedural safeguards may be more important than the placement of 
children in programs commensurate with needs. In short, what is^ow may 
not meet anyone's.expectations. 

Today, we find ourselves grappling with issues no longer philosophical 
or idealistic;'ratlier,-Mfe are dealing with reality. Let me briefly share some 
of my concems^and observations. The United States Congress has asserted 
itself and, consequently, so has the federal government. First, let me 
discuss the issue of unserved populations. If I appear biased in some of the 
impending statements, please know that no apology is offered. I believe 
that the present definition of unserved is narrow and unprescriptive and 
fails generally to respond to the needs of^all handicapped. I believe any 
definition offered must include the concept of appropriate education. We 
know of the ever-increasing emphasis on/jprograms for the sMbrely hand? 
icapped. At the other end, we are all partially aware of the pRssure upon 
most states, particularly those that now receive large sums in special, as 
opposed to general, education. In' effect, we are being forced to' expand 
horizontally, which means thaf programs must move Quantitatively and 
with little regard for quality . Jhe issue is not so much money or the lack of 
it but a combination of dollars plus manpower shortage and the inability of 
the whole educational spectrum to adjust as rapidly as needed. 

I see us, then, expanding in both directions^ Our field is being asked to 
assume responsibility for more and more children and youth who, 
philosophically and professionally, have not been considered a partof ,th&; 
handicapped and gifted population . Almost daily, most of us prdHably say 
•*What in the hell is special education?" We*feel it in m^jny ways; P6r 



. .example, many states now feel, the squeeze of d^egb Jzation from such 
sources as teacher education and certification in staSpartments. On the 
other hand, colleges and universities have not yet really resportded to the 
need for identifying the common elements that exist among programs 
particularly njental handicap areas, for training purposes. There is little 
effort to allef^those curriculums in the public schools which would be 
commensurate with the needs of the gray, hazy, area between formal 
special and formal regular education. Under the bell-shaped curve resides a 
mythical group^xcept that public school people consider them as being 
real— for whom almost no educational- programs and services are pro- 
vided. Will we be forced to take on this population? I am afraid of change 
that occurs before its validity has been established, just as I am afraid when 
changfijags behind its time. Yet, when one looks at all the.variables and 
factors that now affect our busing,: it is -very clear that our forces of 
change are more external thanVi^emal. We kre continuing to see an 
increase in resource room itinerant programming— i.e. , mainstreaming— 
aijd It IS happening at a too rapid rate. '>j 
_ Quantitatively, we are looking great; Qualitatively, it frightens ife to 
think what might be happening tosome of our children. I see the movement 
as being no different than the formerly unwritten law to place every child in 
a self-contained classroom: done without planning and well-designed 
programs both probably result in more harm than good. I believe we myst 
deal \yith the whole issue of mainstreaming. What will mainstreaming 
become? Are our children "drowning" in the mainstream? Are we failing 
to deal with the rial issues, such as traditional, unresponsive curriculums'' 
What dops IheglQljal concept of least restrictive alternative or environment 
entail? pt)es U really, niean.yfeinstftutionali&tion it mean appro- 

priate cani(?uliim,dcsigriatiori?: WilI thia.;«)ncept be defined only by the 
courts or tht^Qgh^litigationy Even if the nght to education is established 
we must nof lose^lh^ basic defrtiition of education. Onler does not always 
emerge from'cftaOs.. ^, :- s ' 

Perhaps the,r<^;ssufesiinherent in this particular discussion center more 
around' hreas of respoiisibility and degrees of professional emphasis. I 
sincei;elyi^ope that professional responsibility will have a place in the final 
decision making process, or we will be remits if this aspect is not ensured I 
hope that the federal government. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW) and Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) will 
take a long, hard Jpok at funding specific programs directly and possibly 
managing prpgranis across state lines for the low-incidence, severely 
handicap popi^lations. There are populations in most of the country' in 
mostof th,e smaller states, which probably cannot be managed in any one 
state.. Possibjy \^at we need are interstate consortiums or programs, but at ' 
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thifpKSrnc J jee no reason why there should notbe direct federal government 
planning, fundinj^.and possibly ihanagihg of programs for the deaf, blind, 
severely multil^dicapped, and severely retarded. On the other hand,'! 
believe states should continue to expand and assume responsibility for 
general special education program funding and delivery of services. 

Most of us are familiar with the Deno Cascade of Services (1970). the 
states should be responsible for the ensurance of a full array of sei^ices 
|enerally consistent with that model. Federally.appfopriated funds snould 
not conflict with the priorities established within states, particularly if the 
states have mandates and the full array o{ services. Procedural safeguards 
and due process are another matter. Since we already have those real 
contingencies ayd since there have been violations in past years, interven- ' 
tion ma^ be necessary across the country. General concerns of the profes- 
sion cohcemirig due process are expressed often and vociferously. I am of 
the opinion, however, that this issue in concept is resolved because it is 
now law. The problem now is ho^w to implerhent the concept— not what is 
meant by it. 

I think we should all continue to express genuine concern regarding 
interpretation of all new legislation. Our concern should be for the chil- 
dren. We are living in a new era in special education; we are living in ah era 
• of public involvement. We must be responsive to Congress and to state 
general assemblies.^ We-must be responsive to our own profession. We 
must be responsive to the public. Most importantly, we must be responsive 
to the needs of children. Perhaps our polemic dilemma can be summarized 
with the following bit of prose. ^ 

* TO THE WORLD'S GRAPE PICKERS 
UPON ENTERING THE VINEYARDS" 

by Don Bates 

■ ■ ^ ""^^ 

It has been the policy in the pafst,r both formal and informal, to 

delineate the grapes. Because o^e. numerous varieties of grapes, 
.<ve, the pickers, have let ourselves: become specialists in our own 
I variety. Seldom do we let ourseWdi sin by picking from the wrong 
arbor, for sinners will be damned. 

We now have pickers that s^^alize only in picking normal 
grapes; those that pick orily healthj|papes; those that pick only sour 
grapes; ^those that pick 'on^ ^hriv^ed grapes; those that pick only 
subnormal grapes} tho$5 that p*<ijk mly grapes that squeak when 
squeezed; thosj <^lit pick grapes )|jp|ow only in the dark; and those 
that pick grj^piij^hy^ grQ\y pAjrifi W I^I^ijietdst part of the vineyard. 

Now, feli^\^jekers^^^ amohg us. God, ih His 

• ■ . u'. ■ . ? •• 1 . • . ' • 
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■■■■ wisdom, has permitted the grapes to grow and flourish. In so doSigl 
they have come to know one another and, even worse, have joined in 
a union to produce whole new varieties of 'grapes of which we were 
previously unaware. Now we are f^ced with' grapes that are sour and 
shriveled; ^pes that arfe normal but -squeak; normal grapes that 

^ grow only in the dark; ^pes (hat grow in the quiestest and darkest 
part of the vineyard; ©apes that grow in the dark and are subnormal; ^ 

: and. the veiy worst of our fears has 'been realized in finding subnorri^*"' 

- mal. sour, shriveled grapes growing in the daricest and quietest parts : 
of the vineyard. , 

Fellow pickers, we find- ourselves in a terrible dilemma. On 
^ving at the vineyard, pickers are now seen looking over 'the 
various types of grajkis trying to find those that they are prepared to 
pick. Nqw we are having full scale arguments between the pickers ^ 
to whose grapes are whose. While all this dialogue and diagitosing is 
going on in the vineyard, damned few grapes are being picked. As a 
matter of fact, if one looks at the vineyard. grapes are now scattered 
all over the ground and we are trampling them in our haste to find our 
own. Needless to say, this is a most distressing situation . HQwever. a 
solution has been .reached, which we hope will be. agreeable, to all 
concerned. We understand that at first it may work some hardships 
on various pickers, but ple^e try to bear with us .for the time being 
THE POLICY HENCEFORTH WILL BE: 
Whenyou enter the vineyard, pick those gr^s that are nearest at 
hand. Be not so concerned over the variety and specialty. Be sure you /* 
pick all the grapes that need picking. Be not concerned that someone ' - 
else is working on the same arbor: grapes are gr^s and he may need 
help. 

In short, let's get the crop out or we will all be looking for jobs. 

Sincerely. 
The Management 
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"MteiTf on the WaU'^ 



JAMES M.REUSSWIG 
Superintendent, Vallejo City Unified School District 



Thje views I present here are not in the mainstream of educational, adminis- 
trative^ management or social thought;of ,many of my fellow superintend 
den|^ Since I have this opportunity, ! want to address myself to 
maihftreaming as a broad social^ educational concept. When we speak of 
mainstreiaming we should go far beyond biiftisual defmitions of handicap- 
ped. Mainstreaming is for all children; it is for all personnel; it is for the ; 
whole school and district; it is viewing each school as a growth environ- 
ment for all its participants. Frankly, I have difficulty defming the hand- 
icapped. Is it the black or the white? The lame or the swift? The retarded or 
the gifted? The teacher who seeks help, or the teacher wholfis fully 
self-contained and self-sufficient? The principal so open that he.^ always 
being 'hurt, or the.principai so closed and guarded that he never knows the ^ 
pain of sharing (nor^the rewards)? ' - ' ^ 

Or are we all handicapped if w^^ido nptr know ourselves, do not have 
some sen$e of power, some contro(pfx>u,rjAyn destiny? Are we all equally, 
but diffet;pntly handicapped, if we d6:hj^ 1^ the worth and value of 
every other human being? Do wc^ikeeij^ **Therc, but for the gr^kce of 

God, gai,'\or do we start sayih^;- tM^,<5f^ I need help, too, and from 
himanaherahdthenw'^^ 'i;-^'-:-^':-^^' * 

Perhapji I need to^speil out where^I'^taijd philosophically. When I ask^ 
myself what are the main purposes of education, I always respond ^with 
two. Fifst, the educational jprocess has to enhance the uniqueness.of each 
individual. What I want for myself I have to want for you and for our 
children. I want to b^^e, I do not want to be you. Hopefully, you want to 
be you aAd nojtme. Education, if that is what the schooling process is, must 
be an expanding experience for children as individuals. Conformity, and 
maybe that is what schooling is too much about, is a detracting experience. 
I need to know my uniqueness. Ineed to be able to f^ it, to have pride in it, 
to share it, to give it to you and others. And, for my own growth, I need^ou 
to share your unique self with me in the same feeling, prideful way. 

Second, I see the need to assist children to^pe with their environment,,^ 
themselves, their friends, their family, their school, and their neighbq^> 
hood, their nation, their world.. But beyond that, I feel a need to*help 
children develop the skills to change that environment when i^essary. I * 
am immensely concerned that the cult of accountabilUy; pycfifBded atop , 



the testing and data processing cult, is racing us pell-mell towanl thinking 
of children as statistics, easily measured, finitely categorized into qu^ 
tiles, percentiles, standard deviations, and lots of other mystifying ternis I 
• refuse to understand. Frankly, statistically my curve is skewed 

The concert I want to corivey# one of children as children, childrafas 
human beings, children as citizens, children as people needing roonfand 
opportunity to grow into responsible, caring, problem-solving yoflth and 
adults. All the accountability arfd statistical measures in math and^i^ading 
are not going to help our children to cope with racism, war. poverty the 
environment, and an unjust social systeq,. The goals, thefuiposes.' the 
objectives of education have to be bfoaderihan our statistical me^ures. So 
does the process. Mainstreaiping. as r'se/Us construct, is that process 

Mainstreaming to me is the involv»nent of the to;il school: children 
teachers, aides, principals, secretaries. cust6dians..c(Joks. It is a process of 
shanng what we know and feel with each other. It is a process of involving 
all he members of that school.soci.ty in planning, implementation. &d 
■ evaluation. It is^a' process that accepts a premise that all of us know more 

tZrr/ '/ ' T"'"' ^"^P'^ ^^'^h school is rich in 
talent and diversity. It is a process that accepts'the contribution each of us 
can make to the growth of that school society . It is a process tha^accepts the 
schoo as a growth. envimnment. It is'a process that accept§« But our 
schools, our school socieUes. our society are not yet accepting institutions. 
Jhey a.^ not yet growth environments. My concept of mainstreaming 
includeseveryone.nmjustthos&we label as handicapped • 

We have developed neat, insidious ways to keep children out of the 
mainstream. Let me use one example. Some years ago. a-tormer state 
• superintendent of public instruction, a fearless and feckless character w'as 
on one of his frequent spreading-the-gp.spel missions out of state. On this 
occasion, he was in Portland. He was there with his concrete fiiind-all 
mixed up and permanently set. Toja teacher's earnest question of what to 
do about kids who use bad language at schools. our leader replied. "Send 
thejji.homd to stay until they learn proper English." I know of a case in - 
Vglejo where that was.attempted. A seventh grader called his'teacher a " • 
MF. She «Js greatlyUpset and couldijot be^mpllified until she was assured 
that the vide principal would take th^t ydungsler homeland confrtjrit the 
parents with the awfulness of his language.' Refubtantly. the vice principal 
did. He rang the doorbell and waited for thep^nt; the door opened. The 
faOier took one look, recognized the vice prii^ipal; and said to him. "Now 
what has that little MF done?" 

, We continue to send children home or lock thbm out in more subtle ways " 
:for.the language, habits, and culture they bring to school. Here was a child 
that needed to be in school, needed to be mainstreamed. needed to be in a 
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growth environment where he could discover other more accq)table unique 
qualities •aboi>t himself. Here was a child who needed assistance to copfe 

. witfi the totality of his environment. Here was a child who needed some 
skills to know how to go about changing those aspects of his environment 
that obviously needed changing. The child was not the only one Who 
needed to grow. The teacher had equal needs. * 

That teacher need6d to learn how to accept the differences among her 
pupils — not just their reading and math scores, but their .language, cus- 
toms, and value systems. She needed to learn that ihis.youngster had come 
from a different society, not les^ good, not better, but different. Sfie needed 
to understand that this child had some uniqueness to offer l^er and the other 
pupils. She needed to understand that the white middle-class^ociety and its 
^value system are not necessarily exemplary. She needed to understand lhat 
the mainstream of American society must be pluralistic and that she had 
tnissed a chance to add a dimension of pluralism to her school society j 

Too often*, 1 am afraid, the teacher in the classro9m falls into a >$ery 
hum;|n habit of wanting to see reflections of herself. We can almost repeat 
those words of vanity , **Mirror, mirror on the w^all, who's the/^irestt)ne of 
all?" And, -as that story go^, the ^ughJ-after answer is/*Why, you are the 
fairest one of all!" We lend to be most comfortable with those who are 
mirror images of ourselves; we want to separate those who are different to' 
get rid of the e?Uiimes. As each extreme is removed, there is. Of course, a 
new extreme.^'niat was the process we \yent through for a number of years. 
We created sp^claT-classes for.ev.ery-imaginable deviation from that mir- 
rored norm that opr nice, neat, healthy minds could imagine, such as, 
retarded, severely retarded, emotionally handicapped, educationally hand- 
icapp^v and on and on.; But you know them as well as or better than I. 

. Then, as if that separation was not enough, we devised all kinds of ways of 
further sorting children. We grouped within a room or among rooms. VVe 
were smart though because we gave them clever, concealing names like 
Bluebirds, Yellowbirds, Redbirds, or Alpha, Beta, Gamma, 6r x, y, z. As 
smart as we were, the children were smarter because. they knew, and felt, 
that no niatter what name we called them we meant dumb, average, and 
Ibnght. What a'terrible decision to make aboA children. We were dec^iding 
that we would expect less frojn two out of every three^children than they 
were capable of giving. Thai sel^-ful^Illirig prophecy was fulfilled. 

Ehie to our r6liance on testing and our lopking tpp often at that mirror on 
the wall,* we had handicapped all children. Not only did we have the 
intended classifications of handicap, we had unknowingly created the 
normal handicap and the bright handicap. All the children were now 
handicapped because there was no mainstream, no pluralism; and, since 
they had no chance to share their riches of difference and uniqueness with 
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, one another, there was no humanism. There was not even an opportunity to 
assist them in coping with their environment because we had altered the 
envtronmertt^ ' 

Unfortunately, that was no! the end, nor even the beginning, of the 
devastations we heaped upon our children. Long before we developed' 
those niches of handicaps we had excluded other children. We had totally 
separate schools, or noschools'at all, for children who were black or Indian 
or Chicano. For two hundred years we looked at that mirror, and saii, 
**They arei different; they are less good, they can^not go to school witfi our 
children;/;: And, we conftnue to say iUoday. Despite concerted efforts 
during the past several years and notable gains in some geographic areas, 
more children and youth are in racially isolated schools than was the case 
just a few years ago. That mainstream of America and of American- 
education is still an elusive goal for whole segments of our population. As 
niyj wife s^id, when she inquired about the topic- of thi^ paper^^'The 
maitis^am is great as long as you are not up d side qreek without a 
paddle." That is true because we have put so many children upFthose side 

. creeks and not even giv^p them.a paddle. Now we have the Holt Amend- 
ment to the Education AppropHaUons Bill, which forbids assigning chil-' 
drei^to school on the basis of^race, ethnicity, or sex. Even- Congress is 
telling whol^ segments of our children that they shall not get into the 
mainstream. ^ 

The mainstreainof America is everyone. The'mairistream of education is 
everyone: \ ' " V *^ 

Earlier, irf an illus^tiqif, I was criitical of a teacher. Perhaps it was 
unjust. Perhaps her college or university thought that^thei way to educate ■ 
her, to help her.grow, was to train her.: Her prctfessors called^lhemselves 
"teacher trailers/' That terminology disturbs me. Please! You train dogs » 
and lions. You educate people, and help.themto grow. Call yourselvbs and* 
your programs something else. If you are bankrupt for titles, let me suggest 
'^Leader of Learners" or- "Growth Gurus"; almost anything except 
"trainers." Perhaps that.teacher was lonely, unsure, afraid. Perhaps her 
school was not a growth environment for her. Chances arc that she had no 
opportunity to participate in the school's plans; that she w^ not able to 
even discover, let alone share, her uniqueness with other teachers; that she 
\yas not able to share her skiUs, or her fears, with o^ier teachers. Chances 
are that she had no opportunity to develop trust^n her principal and fellow 
teachers. Chances are exc^lent that a growth envirbypent does not happen 
by chance. It happens bechuse someone cares enough about how people 
feel%about themselves and others and their wqrk*<o bring thefn into the 
mainstream of that school: It is exeeedingly difficult fpr me to imagine how , 
children are to become creative iti their learning if their teacher is not 



creative in her/his teaching; how children will (enhance their uniqueness if 
their teacher has no opportunity io enhance hejr/his uniqueness; how cfyl* 
• dren will learn to cope if their teacher cannot co^ie; how children will learn 
to effect change if their teacher pannot change; how children will grow if 
their teacher cannot grow; how children will develop trust if their teacher is 
not trusting; how children Will become humane if th§a teacher is in- 
humane. 

Fortuhatel^e are beginning to turn around, beginning to see the needs 
of all children, not separate, but together and strengthening each other. As 
this encouraging movement called mainstreaming gathers momentufh, 
however, it causes me some anxieties. First, as we bring our so-called 
handicapped children back into the mainstream, 'are we really sure it is a 
healthy, growing environment for children?,,Is that mainstreamed class- 
room and school accepting, and.human, and sharing? Is it an environnwnt 
where all the participants are growing? Is it a place where all the partici- 
pants feel good about themselves, about each other, about tfieir roles? - 

Second, I do not sense much advocacy to include in that mainstream the 
pluralism of our.society'! There are times when I feel terribly alone asr I 
advocate desegregation and integration. Therrare times when I feel I have 
been swimming upstream throughout my career, that suddenly the waters 
run faster as I grow weaker. So, ^ I pledge ray support to you in your 
efforts to mainstream the handicapped children, I solicit ypur support for 
my efforts to mainslfeam all. children regardless of racev'ertlriicity, or 
economic status. l^aA your support for a nauonal view of mainstreaming 
that supports the FourteentlT Amendment of the Bill of Rights— '*equal 
protection under the law.'' together, for all children. We can reflect on 
John Donne's words, whieh I paraphrase: No m*an is an island unto himself 
— each is a piece pf the continent, S part of the main — any child's death 
diminishes me" for I am involved in mankind. 
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Direct, 
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' ' ''^semed here arej^reliminai^rmdings arising in part from a stud^ 
0"^^ r financing of special education \^hich I am ^conducting for the^Illinois 
School Problerns Commission and the Illinois Office of Education. The 
theme of this monograph, though .a worthy subject in its own right, has 
fiV-reaching implications. It raises many questions about the tiends in 
^ special education— where it has been, where it is, and where it is going. I 
' want to pursue these questions briefly, because I think the answers will 
provide perspective for a more rational system of financing. 

Changinjg Nature of S»pecial Education 

: Special education started as a program of instruction to meet the needs of 
severely handicapped children— those with 'serious neurological .and 
Bhysiological difficutoes. These children,'constituting something like four 
to five percent of the total school population, had special learning difficul- 
ties that were not explained or altogether associated with their ^primary 
handicaps. Programs for these diildren were intended to meet individual 
needs; they became unique, deWoped a public and political constituency, 
and contributed to the general effort"^* the school systems id focus more 
attention on the needs of every indiyijiuai. 

During the past quarter of a cent4^<^ughly 1950 to 1975— there has 
been a profound expansion in the scope of special education. MucliVfort ' 
has been devoted to iifvention of better labels or deftpitions, so-'as to 
accommodate learning and:^ther d^vfelopmental needs of pupils within a 
more dignified and humdiie mode. Fo^^ample, ''exceptionality" has , 
^replaced "handicap," and "slow leamerfC'has been substituted for "men- 
tally retarded." Sohie of these terms may be just as ambiguous as their 
predecessors, but at least they sound better. 
The general trend in special education is ipward inclusion of children 
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with less severe edScational handicapping condition^ or **excep- 
tionalities/' The major question today is whether special education has 
reached a crossroads or a watershed in its drivejo meet the iieeds of 
individuals. No matter where we draw the line for admission o( pupils,- 
there are always some just beyond the limits who need some' special . 
attention not presently provided. Thus, my first major premise is that 
special education is set on a course of individual need fulfillment — the 
fundamental objective of all education in our society. It can neither stop nor 
retreat; it can only continue to expand until a totally adaptive or responsive 
school system is developed for every individual . 

An important issue iri education is whetfier this expansion of resources in 
the system should be conducted through special education modes of opera> 
tion or in other ways. It is essential to recognize that attention to individual 
neads ^ the objective 6T the total school system and not the exclusive 
prerogaUvc o! special edi^cation. For example, I estimate that two-thirds of 
all lipcctul education pupils today are already in mainstreamed regular 
programs and assigned primarily to regular teachers. The special teachers 
provide supplement instructibn'^nd sj^ice. One of the foremost issues 
in mainstreaming is not who should be mainstreamed (out of the five 
percent of handicapped pupils), but how to intprove the shared instruction 
of those who are mainstr^rned and those who will be. 

Thus the tendency t^Spra^separatism, anc^of bifurcation in the early 
stages of special education, m% be dissolving4n the process of expansion. 
The terms special teacher and regular teacher. will have to be redefined in 
new contexts of knowledge and modes of operation. The dreams of special 
administrative and instructional empires mky vanish, but^the skills' of 
expert diagnosis and teaching will continue. As school systems move 
further toward n;)eeting the exceptional needs of all individuals, they will 
capitalize on the coftjiributions of special education programs, vocational 
education, the so-called academic areas, 'and the special service areas of 
counseling and guidance. 

A dilemma now appears as to how school syktems can develop further to 
become what I call **totally adaptive systems" to meetjhe exceptional 
needs of all individuals. If the development proceeds fiiainly through 
special education programs, theh ultimately special education no longer 
will be entitled to designation as a special field. Special education would ' 
change from the stage of a cornponpnt part to the encompassing perspective 
of the total system: This imy^e a^<Qod route for future developments. In 
any event, if my major preii?l«^^)f^ trend toward development of the total 
adaptive system is ccfrrect, the conditions of differentiated teaching talent 
and instructional strategies will persist; and the necessity to design fiscal 
mejhods to accommodate the system will follow. 
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Costs 

^ Wemew have the methodology to determine total comparative costs of 
operationally definable programs with reasonable precision. Expensesfall 
into three broad categories: (1) direct instructional activities and materials; 
(2) BMblic^rvice, e.g. , tra^iportation, food service, ^ 
■^3) capital facilities. These Classifications permit analyses and compari: 

jsons acrosfc.the^lreat variety of needs ranging from the child who must have 
24 Jiour a day care to the mildly exceptional pupil who requires only a litUe 

* extra help above the regular child. 

Costapary With the severity of handicap, which in turn calls for varying 

^ intensity of educational resources for treatment' or instruction and allied 
services. Costs aretrelatj^ve to a common base of.reference, which I have 
^ed HTa number of studies' in the elementary school grades, excluding 
preschool pupils and those in all special progr^s receiving special state- 
Md r0/t^ earmarked aids. The base of reference is defined as regular 
pupils. . * 4 

Hfgh school prlftgrams can be structured as basic academic, vocational, 
and special education. The latter can be compared to basic icadfemic 
program^temally mthffif^e school or to the regular elementary bate, for 
comparisons within ancfamong twelve-grade systems. y ^ v 

My purpo^ in mentioning these structural matters is to en^h^p th^ 
.we cannot single out special education* or any other program ^, and 
develop a rational method of cost analysis solely for that area. Th^alysis 
must be based on the total strudluraof the programs and services ^in the 
system. We need a uniform, general structure of cost analysis to serve the 
following purposes: ' . \ 

1. To provide a picture of reality for locahplanning, operation, and 
evaluation 

2. To provide'better comparisons among school systems within states " 

3. To provide better comparisons among states ^ 

4. To improve the equalization of state aid in relation to educational 
needs among systems 

5. To assure fiscal neutrality with respect to: 

a. Variable prevalence rate of high-cost pupils among local districts 

b. Variable' impact of pupil needs upon the local district tax base 

c. Rexibility of instructional strategies within and amorig programs as 
to ' 

— Degree of maifistreaming 

— Diffa^iation of teaching and learning styles 
— Devel^ment of ^'preventative'' measures 

-d. Start-up costs of new programs 
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e. Responsibility for pupils -^^ 

— Shared rather than proprietary interest within schools 

— Assignment of severely handicapped pupils to special regional 
centers, private agencies, and nonschool governmental agencies 

6. To improve the state educational information system: 

— 'basis of fiscal analysis in relation to educational programs and 
objectives 

— Leadership and monitoring functions of the Office of Education 

— Public policy formation 

* 

Concluding Remarks 

A system of pro^^cpst analysis is one of the most fundamental needs in 
education. Suctijpjjp^ must be designed to fit the best possible organiza- 
tion of instructti^^i^fft^ to children. In the current 
Illinois study I aJn' pricing out twenty-two special programs including 
preschool handicapped, kindergarten, compensatory (Title \ federal), 
bilingual, and gifted. These exclud. ^ome fifteen vocational programs 
receiving special aids in five major a;Las ot agriculture, home economics, 
trade and industrial, business and distributive, and health occupations 
New developments are observed among these programs to mainstream 
pupils with exceptional needs. ' * 

As we examine the school districts in Illinois, we find that most of the 
unmet needs in special education are mild exceptions that can be met in 
local districts. There are regional co-ops (Joint Agreement Districts) for 
concentration of low numbers of moderately and severely handicapped 
pupils. There arc a few super-regions for very severely handicapped 
pupils. 

The vocational programs are developing on a regional basis for 
specialized training at the advanced level in **Area Vocational Centers/' 
Incidentally, I must emphasize that vocational education will be 
mainstreaming increasing numbers of pupil3 with 'inoderate and mild 
difficulties and many with severe handicaps. The greatest problem is not in 
the regional programs but in the local districts, where the mild excep- 
tionalities occur for larger numbers of^ the school population, particularly 
for those not being identified and provided with extra help in a special 
program. 

My main concern at present' is to devise a feasible financial system to 
serve the present^proliferation of programs. It now appears that the twenty- 
two special programs may be grouped into five cy six cost categories 
because some instructional programs have comparable costs. I shall be able 



to test this proposition after all data are in and analyzed; Instead of 
twenty-^5vo cost indexes, five or six. may serve the fiscal needs of the 
programs. 

Moreover, there may be other important advantages. Districts need* 
flexibility in bringing together a* critical mass of resources to provide 
diverse treatments. Because state and federal funds are often earmarked, 
efforts have been fragmented and duplicated an(j perscHinel have not been* 
used to maximum efficiency. These tendencies tan be turned toward a 
more unified effort, a step that will become increasingly important as states 
develop such intermediate administrative units as regional vocational cen- 
ters, special education c^peratives, and regional service centers for health 
and other needs. ' . ' , * ' 

Out of these considerations I am trying to examine three fi^ndamental 
approaches to financing special education: 
1 1 . Full state funding of txtra costs ^Bove the basic (regular) programs, 
afterdeducting federal funds that likewise are designed to.share in the extra 
costs. , 
; 2. Full cost allowance of special programs through apffropriate program, 
weightings to be built into the general state aid formula, again adjusting for 
equivalent federal funds. ^ . . 

3. Simplification of the bit-by-bit add-ons for "special" teachers, sup- 
portive staff, and special expenses in present practice, with no accounting 
*melhod to determine the actual extra costs. 

These altematives are treated in a final report of the current Illinois study on 
special education. 
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. SEcnoNn 

HIQHER EDUCATION PERSPECTIVES 



In this section vice-presidents, deans, department chairmen, and profes- 
sors of education take a long, critical look at the role of teacher training 
institutions in providing quality education for all children. They accept 
responsibility for the barriers to mainstreaming thai they have helped 
build, and admit to having resisted change; as a group, however, they 
commit themselves to greater self-examination and openness in expressing 
their viewpoints. ' ♦ ^ 

Fishell and Fox introduce the section by airing and discussing some of s ^ 
the embarrassing problems facing institutions of higher education that 
wish to mainstream themselves. They maintain that these problems can be 
dealt with . Howsamj>resents a history of the University of Houston College 
of Education's effort to mainstream itself. This effort includes considera- 
tion of apian to educate children within the same teaching Hear ning space 
that teacher trainers and teachers in training use on the University of 
Houston campus. 

Kokaska and Best raise a variety of questions that confront teacher 
educators who train teachers to work with mainstreamed children. 
Kokaska asks how higher education*can facilitate the mainstreaming of 
children who have previously been denied access or hav^e dropped out of 
public education. He wonders hoW colleges can recruit the large numbers 
of teachers still needed to work exclusively with exceptional children and to 
support the efforts of regular teachers. Best inquiries whether some types 
of exceptionalities respond to, mainstreaming better than others, and 
further (juestions how mainstream programs should respond to differences 
in severity of handicap . He also expresses concern for the often overlooked 
needs of secondary students with exceptionalities. ' „ - 

The Norfolk St<U^ollege article presents a model for preservice and 
inservice teacher ^ffjktling which is designed to fatilitate mainstreaming 
efforts. Rather than presenting models from several different educational 
institutions, wefehthat viewing one model from four points of view would 
be a unique way^ of providing an example of an already accomplished 
coordinated effort in this area. 

Cawley writes from the perspective of a classroom teacher faced with 
meeting the educational needs of mainstreamed children. His article, 
presented in letter form, demonstrates that ,a teacher can be d^fident 
about such an assignment when he has beeo prepared for it through , 
inservice training provided by teacher training institutions. 
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KENNETH N.RSHELL 
Associate Dean 
College of Education and Social Services 
and 

WAYNE L. FOX 

Chairman , - , 

• Special Education Area . ? 
' University of Vermont * ' 

a 

Vermont has adopted the term **responsive mainstreaming'' to describe 
special education services delivered within the regular public school sys- 
tem. The concept includes not only the placement of mildly handicapped 
learners within r.e!gular classrooms but alsoihe provision of resources that 
the regular classroom teacher needs to assure each learner's progress. The 
educational personnel in undergraduate and graduate preservice and inser- 
vice programs at the University of Vermont are expected to eventually play 
a major role in the implementation of responsive mainstreaming. The 
purpose of the graduate program in special education is to train an educa- 
tional specialist — the consulting teacher; 

Consulting teachers are trained to provide special education services- to 
eligible learners in regular public school classrooms through consultation 
with classroom teachers, school administrators, and the children's parents; 
thus, they represent a significant contribution to the resources available to 
regular teachefs. On our campus, special educators have made significant 
contributions in vocational and speech pathology training programs, [n 
fact, most of the discussioh and activity concerning mairistfeamin^/not 
only at the University of Vermont, but everywhere in higher education, 
seems ^to be taking place among special educators. Certainly *the special 
education staff is an integral part of the college's faculty, but in the near 
future we feel that such discussion and activity must include others. Thus; 
the remainder of thfs paper will focus on educational programs other than 
special education. - 

Educators have long talked in generalities regarding "equality of educa- 
tional opportunity/' '^recognizing individual differences," -^'meeting the 
needs of all learners," and "initiating instruction at the learner's level." 
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Educators constantly restate and reaffirm ideas of this; sbrt Without ever 
considering what might be done to realize them. J[f;we ever did what we 
^ have bcen's^ying we do, we would naw'havq {)|pgrams that mainstream all 
ieafrieifSL' ■ ' -f • ""^ " : .• 

. . ^ -J^ ;^ ■^,v^> -v/-':': 

^ fVoblemsEhcountered in Higher E4u<^ 

Most preservice and inservicie trainihg of edwatibifal:(^rso^ falls 
under the direct influence of higher education* V')^ schools 
• and teacher organizations hav^ atten\p(ed to gairi greater of the 

education training process in a variety of wa[ys''(e:g/ of 
" teacher centers^and local peercertificatipi>bto^rds),'m^ programs 
stilLrely upon course credit, credenrtaled'faculUes, jdegtee'jgra^^ etc., 
following the model presented by ;cdlieg0^;in4^ Thus, the 

implerai^tation of mainstreaming.^pncopU. wj^l upon the 

leadership provided by higher educiion.'; . - . \, ' , ' • " 
" Those of us who work in a cojlej^^.pr/tiniyersity tend to be 

insulated iFrom the real world^qf the^clas^rb^ are forced to deal with 
most problem areas second or .'fhifdhand.'Maifistream^^ is certainly no 
exception. We may prepare tcrachers to accept a tu^02^er range of^chil^dren 
in their classrooms. We may, prepare. prihcipajyWd .superintendents to 
' 'administer new progr^s. We niay^reparS^ate eduction agency person-' 
nel to be responsible Tor enforcing new regulatioi;is. But, we in higher 
education will not have to tieach the student,;c6unsei the parent, attend the 
faculty meeting, rearraijge the s;^hedule,;etc. In 6ther wofds, weeryoy the 
luxury of niaking recommendations and'pixjripuncements, hih we do not 
have to get our hands djrty'making tUin^s" ha^ At the sameMimie we . 
must be increasingly aware of thi? significant role that teachers can playjn. 
the design and evaluatiort:of-uniye^ ^ • '/^■'^'i^ 

Another pfobiem. in higher education isr the, divided loyalty of the fatfuKy 
member. In cpliitrast to the special educatpr . who accepts the respdnsibilit>t'; 
for improving educational programs for handicapped learners, the- 
mathematics-educator, ther'histbri^n-educatpr,:tHe science-educatoi*^ etc., . 
must 4(|;gide whether his loyalty i$ with the discipline or with education in 
^j*g%heral: Even if he does put -edijicatlo loyalty is generally, tp- 

: r^Tgiietcducation institutibnssf ew facultyi^ in higher education see 

•rt^fproblems in elenrt^ntat^^and. seco school classrooms as theic 
: primary ^concern; Certfiin^ylii^he^ education has nqvers^een fit to reward 
faculty members fpr pnmary effprt^ foQused on elememary and secondary 
classrooms. ' ; ' ' • ^ > , 

The point of restaiing tjiis rather obvipuS situation is to suggest that the 



; change process related to mainstreaming may be doubly difficult in higher 
education because educators at this level do not have to deal directly with 
the problem. They will not be held accountable if mainstreaming is not 
successful. Having just mentioned accountability, we should consider the 
problems that surround our use of the term. For the past half-dozen years 
everyone has been preaching accountability; however, only a handful of 
people have examined the ramifications with regard to complex organiza- 
tions. Higher education institutions have been willing to exercise great 
authority, but have not assumed the same degree of responsibility. In many 
cases state education agencies have followed the ?ame pattern of authority 
without accountability. 

This problem of authority without accountability^ rears fts head at the 
level of service delivery tt\ a variety of ways. A special education depail- 
ment may be responsible for implementing a teacher-training program for 
300 studerits, whereas the dean of the college has authority to schedule and 
approve classes. In a public school, the physical education department may 
have the responsibility for providing a new corrective exercise program for 
physically handicapped children, whereas the district business manager 
has the authority to purchase the equipment, and the state education agency 
the aulhprity to dictate the curriculum. Until and unless we can be much 
clearer about who has the authority and the responsibility at each level, we 
will continue to have problems with any organizational change. 
Mainstreaming should not be allowed to fail because we are unable to 
balance authority' and resj>Onsibility within higher education and bublic 
schools*. ■ ' ' 

Although the direct delivery of educational services related to 
mainstreaming programs is in the hands of teachers and other educational 
personnel, we should not ignore the role of other-human service personnel 
in promoting the mainstreaming concept. Colleges and universities, by 
their organizational patterns, have tended to support separation, and at 
times competition, between groups charged with providing human ser- 
vices. Too often, education has been separated from and forced compete 
with social work, allied health sciences, psychology, sociology, and other* 
related schools and departments. If mainstreaming is to succeed, we must 
recognize that the present organizational pattern^ present problems, and we 
must work for greater integration of all human service trainees in educa- 
tional personnel training programs. 

Finally, let us bring to your^attention a problem found in higher educa- 
tion that is to us most embarrassing. From time to time you have heard 
people say of a classroom teacher,^ 'He leaches the way he was taught.*' If 
this is indeed the case, and we are* inclined to believe there is at le^^t an 
element of truth in the statement, then the \yorst enemy of mainstreaming 
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may b€%gh'er education. In discussions of mainsti^bam;ng, 
find the concept of **Ieast restrictive environment for leami 
;tUmes have we pbseryed students in colleges and universities 
" ^Meast restrictive environment. As we develop morq restri.ctive'L.*-,«7„;p 
standards, course and practicum prerequi^it€;s, lock-step curriciifk; subject 
matter oriented rather than stu^bnt oriented programs, etc., we continue to * 
demonstrate that higher education is not committed to the ideals of- 
maifistreaming. 

Permit us to add one more embarrassing illustra^on. institutions oif^^v. 
higher education have noi even kept pace with most industries in removing^f|p\ 
barriers for the physically- handicapped. Admittedly, these programs cgst/' ' 
money, but how can institutions that claim to prompte leadership in social 
concerns continue to discriminate, against a very re^l segment of our 
population? There are many, many more instances that could be cited to 
support our contentioi] that many barriers to mainstreaming exist within 
higher education. If we .continue to be the primary agent for the^training of 
educational personnel in this environment, can we or even should we 
expect them to change when they leave the environment and embark upon 
their professional careers? 



Suggestions for the Future : 

Thus far the focus has been on sevef&l of the major problerW areas in liigher 
e*|^^ that we see influencing any movement toward iriainstrcamiii^..- 
wiiave tried to limit our discussion to those practices in higljer educ^Uon 
tHat might influence either positively or negatively the maiiistrearning 
movement. Haviijg cjted some problems, we would now like to offer some 
suggestions concerning the future and the ways that higher education 
generaUy, and professional education specifically, migh'tjnove to enhance 
the mainstreaming movement. -.^ , 

COMMUNICATIONS ' 
This element seems a rather trite one to begin with, fof everyone suga^ts 
that communications must be improved. Within higher education ,1^^- 
ever, such improvement is an absolute necessity. Discussion betweerfthe 
regular college faculty and the special education faculty nnist be encour- 
aged. The mathematics education specialists% the psychology ||-ofe,ssor, 
and thp educational foundations people can no longer ignore the'edMcation 
difficulties of learners \yith special proJ)lems. They must be helped to 
understand the difficulties and. seff that they have a respbnsibiiity foi^ 
training sensitive and effective professionals for educatiqpal and.human ^ 
services. • • i^f-> * 
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LONG-RANGE'PLANNING 

As we begin to explore the various aspects of maij^eamiiig, \ye^^^^^^ 
many changes will be needed in institutions of higher educationsihang.^s in^i 
organization, in emphasis, in personnel. We are also faced ^with the 
profound, realization that resources have leveled off or are dwindling in 
most institutions of higher education. We must develop a long-range 
planning process so 4hat as new projgrams are needed outdated programs 
may be de6mphasized or terminated. 

MODELING FOR MAJNSTPrIAI^^ ^ ; 

As irtdicated previously /litgher ed&l^^^^^ to date been a model of what 
noitado in a successful n^re^d^^ Without going into specig^ 

details, let us assume tharitjust fhightbe possible for change to occur. 
^ With a coor^nated effort from ihe educational faculty, higher education 
might assume a position of leadership rather than the*lagger's posi;ion that 
it now has. ' ' . ' • , . 

INTERACTION AMONG HUMAN SERVICE AGENCIES 
Schools of.education should assume the leadership rolein coordinating the 
people and iservices designed for handicapped learners. At present there is 
still top much icompetition. The. task is so enormous that even if all groups 
work together cooperatively, more help will still be needed. The time may 
be right for scHciDli^f education to invest the time and energy. to aet as a 
catalyst for the entire higher education agency. 
BROADEN THE CONCEPT OF EDUCATOR 

Relating to the previous poinr, colleges of ^education should undertake a 
revfew of their own programs. Across this country people are taking a new 
look at where education occurs. They are discovering that the major 
function of many people , from social service agencies to dental offices, is a 
teaching one, and that colleges of education can assume a role in training 
people to perform these function. Some people have begun using theterfn, 
* 'human service education.'' This may be the direction for the future. 
PRESER VICE AND INSER VICE PROGRAMS 
Elements related to mainstreaming (e.g. . units on children's rights, evalua- 
tion of learner progress, the conditions of exceptionality, ett.) must be * 
included in instruction at all levels ofgfraining. At this time it is not really* 
important whether this means new limfs infexisting courses or new courses. 
What is important is that"*the cbncepis become available to the people who 
are involved in program development. This obviously meaifis teachers, but 
it may. even be more importaiTt ia;ppegrams designed for training 
specialized e;ducational personnel suih as counselors, school adminis- 
trators, school psychologists, and Consulting teachers. 
REWARD SYSTEMS 

Fin\illy, we must, review the rewJ^rd system currently in vogjie at higher 
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education levels. Most present practices offer little or no reward for the 
kinds of activities that would enhance mainstre^ming. For example, fac- 
ulty mtmbers seldom are pipmoted for providing services outside the 
university cotnmunity. Consultation to public sqhools is not considered as 
important as pul^ishing in a teacher journal 6t preparing a grant applica- 
tion. If we expect changes to be made in higher education, then we must 
broaden the reward system. 



, , Conclusion u ^ 

These observations have been personal reactions to mainstreaming issues 
as they relate to practices found in higher education. It is our hope that the 
problem^ we have xiiscussed and ^le suggestions we have offered wilf 
provide one mdre point of view. With an issu&as large and as involved as 
mainstreaming, continued discussion and evaluation of all points of view" 
seem the only»ahswers for continuous development. We koow that higher 
^ucation has the capability to further the mainstream concept. We hope it 
will take the respdnsibility to do so. 
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practices. \' " ' . " 

- Our College of Education has, as Jhe fust of its' stated objfectives, to 

"Exemplify what we explicate/* The pursuit of^is objective has led us 
into many interesting activities, the most recent of which is a school for 
children y^ithin the College of Educatiork Those who have visited our 
cojrege will know that we have an open-concept structure within which 
instructional activities flow in a rdatively large and wall-less space. W6 
now are studying the feasibility of accommodating up toMOO children 
amongst us. If this does prove possible, the children will share the same 
teaching areas, learning resource center, counseling facilities, and other 
rareas as do the students ani professors of the college . 

In so doing we will be testing another kind'ofnnainstreaming. In an 
.ultimate mainstreaming form of education there should be a grand design 
educational system in which all live ind where all proceeds from a common 
set of assumptions. Education is perceived as a lifelong process which 
reluctantly tolerates barriers and distinctions, not only between the special 

^ ^ education sjudents and the/egular students-^b^t also between the old and . 
the young, the student who is leaming'^ti^^^^lh and he who is learning to 
^.read. Most of these distinctions now appe^'ariificial and capable o'f being 
* broken. If successfully broken many of the problems that we have generr 
ated for ourselves over the years may be solved. 

We will, of course, have other kinds of problems. There is no running 
the complex business of education without being beset by problems. But 
many of us believe^it would be better to have other kinds of problems than 
the ones we now have; that we really ought to have the problems that are 
associated with enlarging our successes^ather than dealing, with our fail- 
ures. .If we can create a positive image df education -and children and the 
teacher education process then we caij^ begin to create a .self-fulfilling 
hypothesis that will lead to kinds oif successes even as our self-defeating 
hypothesis leads to kinds of defeats. 
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We are having scwne tremendously exciting expertences in the Houston 
area because of some of these notitms and because collaboration has, mpre 
or less, begun to be a way cJf liCe. I am relircti^nt ip discass.^coIIaboration 
because there is a gra>a^ danger that it will be perceived ^ few gadgets 
that one works out so that one can develop i^t proposal and collaborate 
in accolnplishing some vague purpose. To ¥^ that scarcely deserves the 
label of collaboration. 'The highest order of collaboration is when we 
perceive ourselves as being a part of the grand system of education. 
Teacher education is a part of that system. The operating public^^^ 
a part of that system. The teaching profession is a part of that system. The 
state educafion agencies that preside over education in the states are a part 
of that system: The community is^ a part ofihat system. When we see 
ourselves as all involyed ini^pme sort of a granddesign 
.collal?oratiQn in jhe $ense of something artificial* or plastcrlike that one 
packs onto th$ipia«;es that give bne trbu We. feather \^ s%e it as a way of life. 
X It canbe vie,w;pd^^ elements of a system 'each of which has 

its own,CQnlfii)i>ijpn. It is not one grand, bland melange of things that have 
^ no identity, There is such a thing as teacher education. There is such a thing 
as a public school. There is such, a thing as a professional organization. 
There, is such a thing as a scliool district. They do exist. Collaboration, 
therefore, in the sense of its broadest purpose involves specialization. Jhe 
best way to go about coHaborating is to look at the.things upon which all 
agree — , our; purposes and'whatnve believe in connection, with those 
purposes. Common gc^Is, strongly held, can accommodate considerable 
differertces as to means. 

I address niyself to my fellow deans. As I perceive it, we have been one - 
of the culprits in the system problem. We have gone off to the college 
campus and hidden in the recesses of academia'. We had the opportunity to 
be a genuine professionaUscbool and to stand forth **hands-oif'' with the 
problems of education in the society, and we have had the opJ)ortunity to 
retreat fnto the inner recesses of the academic community in the monastic 
fashion of the ancient universities. W.e had this choice and we have flj^s^n 
to retreat from reality, coming forth occasionally to collaborate wl^n it 
suits our purposes. v » 

; A-11 sttch lcinds of collaborat^n will fail. We will suceed only if we sit 
down together and try to work out the system that is needed to deliver the 
kinds Qf educational opportunity that thisvsociety wants for its citizens— 
not just its children citizeris~.and what v^e have to do to reillize it. l\ does 
no g(3od, fqr example, if a group in one city, acting on a state impetus 
resulting from an expert stqdy , effeci^i^the passage of state re4^atidns that 
mandate action on the part of all !),c;h^i districts whether they *^re ready for 
it or not. Neith^r.does it benefit e^tiiatjon if change is mandaf^^l in publid 



schools while teacher education is proceeding from a different set of 
principles. Collaboration exists when we work from common beliefs and 
assumptions and when each part of the system — teacher education 
included—offers its maximum contribution to the realization of those 
common beliefs and assumptions. 

In teacher education we were fortunate to have a group of people who 
were prepared to give careful consideration to the Mallas Report. They 
found themselves in agreement with its principles. They examined the 
special education part of our teacher education program' with a view to 
making changes in the special education teacher education program. But 
that \vas not an adequate response. If special education continues to be 
separate on the college campus evefi as ii is separate in the public schools 
we are not even- beginning to rnove towards that common system of 
education to which we have cq/nmitted ourselves. 

We were fortunate that we |iad already committed ourselves to an 
individualized system of teacher ed^cation. We had already committed 
ourselves to being a model of the best educational practice that was to be 
found anywhere in our society. (And we were implementing that model on 
the college campus.) We had already committed ourselves to an open 
concept building. We had already committed ourselves to breaking down 
the walls and b^ers and to attempting models like mainstreaming. So we 
did not find it very difficult to collaborate because we actually were on the 
same philosophical grounds that mainstreaminf: was, and we had already 
made some commitments at . least in the direction of mainstreaming in the 
college. 

As deans of education we can expect pressures i6 respond from school 
j^ystems. Many of us need pressure. If we are not prepared as teacher 
educatioTK institutions to respond, to stand up and be counted pn some 9f 
these kinds of issues and developments, we deserve what we presently 
experiencei-disdain of people in the field, lack of confidence from superin- 
tendents of schools, teachers, .and people of thecommunity. We deserve all 
we get and more of it. At the same time, we will be depriving ourselves of 
the Gp]3ortunity for an expanding professional life and experience and we 
will be depriving our schools and the profession that we are supposed to 
serve, of the opportunity tQ realize their full potential. 

Teacher education has got to get with it on these professional issues. 
Concepts such as mainstreaming should come out of universities. The 
philosophy, the basic assumptions about education should be developed by 
universities. We are the people that have the privileged position within the 
society to sit back and think, to sit back and evaluate, to sit back ^nd design 
and plan and propose what is fundamentally sound in education. 

It is ea.sy to be convinced that main.streaming is one of the ^xpre.ssions of 
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the emergent reiflity of the American dream of education. We started way 
6ack in our history with the belief that every citizen deserves eduction to * 
the limit of his capacity. We did that when nowhere else in the worlcfcw^s , 
there an opportunity for everybody to be educated — nowhere else. In the 
rest of the world class privilege deteriflined educational opportunity. We 
declared the opposite intent. The best we could do with the resources that 
were available at the time-r-the knowledge resources, the physical re- 

* sources, >he money resources, the technological resources— ^was to mount 
a mass production education system; so thaUs what we did. We did it with 
remarkable success. We got most of the children of most of the people into 
the school?. But we gave tWem a"^hiaSS"productron education. The mass 

. production model was to take as many children as one teacher could handle 
and put them.in a tj^box* * with him and say ' * Do the bgst you can for them . * * 
The teacher, with the ^ide array'bf realities thaUhe confronted, cojyjd do 
nothing better than to address himself to the central range of the children in 
his class. Those who w^re most capable of learning were disadvantaged 
and those wh(^3fead special pniblems with learning were 'disadvantaged. 
The teacher cannot be faulted: what was asked of him w^s J^umanly 
impossible. 

So then we beg^ to generate our own problems; we generated them in 
large variety. We generated th.^ special education problems-: We generated 
a system that ^aid, * 'If you can fit into this middle range vcithin which the 
teacher can cope,* you can stayjn the schools;. otherwise you will.be 
dropped out. j^uth a system was not totally devastating in those days. One 
could go work on the family*fann or in the family business, or ijf.he were 
older he could go to the frontier and carve out a niche fpHiimself . There 
were many opportunities for success for the drOpoutsrand the force-quts 
and the ihrowrouts that we had in such large numbersStet me remind'you 
of what Ernest Melby used to tell the peopfe and educators of this society in 
his speeches. In admonishing us to do ^ better jbb of meeting the needs of 
individual children he used to relate the story of a medical doctor whojlold 
the trainees in medicinfe, **Remember, gentlemen, 75 percent of'^^the 
patients whom you treat will recover whether you treat them or not. The 
test of your skill is what you can do with the remaining 25 percent." And 
then he would note that we in education take our tredit for what we can do 
with the 75 percent and tt]row out onto the educational s^rap heap the 25 
percent that do not fit neatly within our limited treatment capacity. He 
reminded us that the test of our skill was the 25 percent and that we were 
throwing them out. ^ ^ ^ 

From generating problems we move to corrective strategies. Since* 
throwing children out neither solved our problems^nor met with public 
favor we developed special education, we developed grouping, we de- 
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veioped tracking^we developed special services. We developed all sorts of 
cdrrectives for the failur^es of our system/it was a suboptimal system from 
. the beginning. There is no ex(y^sing that fact. There is n6 viable remedy 
until sqch time as we move to an qptipi^l system/one that is fundamentally 
souncj, one that can work. Afi individualized systeiji of education must 
replace th« mass systeiji of our country's early days. Taking advantage of 
... what we now k^ about technology and instructional systems, we will 
:^.indiitidualize edSfftion, which means we will stop thinking aSgut classes. 

TJiere is no human waj by which we are going to^ devise ?ixlassroom- 
, oriented instructit)ital system that will cause mainstreaming or any other 
triable education sy^em to work. We must begin to iook at the educational 
sysl|«p much more broadly: We have to develop the scKool as the smallest 
X unit of instniction. We have to raze Oiose classroom walls symbolically and 
. physicallyi^y must come down in every way. We have to broaden the., 
concept of the- educational community to include at least the unit that the 
individual school serves. We must allow services to flow back and forth-or » 
we are not go^ to make individualized educational service work. 
.fit is the responsibility of a College of Education to develop that kind of 
model on the college carripus and to assist schools to develop that kind of 
educational system, it is ug to us to cbllaborate in developing common 
philosophy, common beliefs, common commitments-'we need not mar- 
riages of convenience to obtain grants, but' genuine commitments on 
common action to take this society t«» where we wish it to be in the next 
fifteen or twenty years. Public schools could become obsolete if we do wfx 
assist them in fhis purpose. Our society is entering an era where gerieral 
education is provided by the mas^s media and a variety of other nonschool 
modes. The specialized functions of the school have failed to develop. We 
do not need schools for their general purposes. If they cannot deliver,the - 
special purposes society needs, the public wHI-seek alternatives to the 
. public schools. We are at the watershed In our opportunities'. Mainstream- 
ing IS en the front^Kie, but we ajt alito fit a wafershed in respect to our very 
survival! i> . ..» 

Our public schooKsystem would not have persisted this long had it not 
been for its wze. Whti't can a society do with 57 million children and 3 
million teachers and bilhons of dollars worth of buildings and equipment? 
Itvcannot change sutSft a systerp quickly, and that inertia has enabled the 
school syiitcm to^urvivc. But let us not delude. oqrselves! This society will 
not continue to be satisfied with teacher education that is irreievantrand . 
incompetent, nor with jHwhlic schools which fail to address- thems^elves to 
the problems of;^Jhe cliildren who need them most. 

So let us encourage collaboration but only after considering the above- 



mentioned philosophy. We cannot deny in our own- behavior the 
philosophy we expound — w^'have done that for too long. 

Collaboration in Houston arises in part I think from the desire of school 
districts to work with the university and vice versa. I think this desire arises 
out of the perception that we are all of one purpose, that we are not 
contradicting each other, that we are not takjng advantage of each other, 
and that we are all urgently pressing for mutually beneficial goals. In this 
sort of setting, collaboration is a natural Outcome. 

Besides our direct collaboration with school districts, the University of 
Houston makes every attempt to be consistent with and supportive of the 
districts' goals in operating our teacher education program. So we have 
, moved to. mainstream our own progj^. We have moved to individualize 
our special education program. The districts have individual program 
centers. The College of Education furnishes staff for the delivery system of 
their individualized programs. The districts have pressed us toSnclude in 
our general education program the special education model of training. We 
have already individualized this program. We are already emphasizing the 
generic, but they are concerned that every teacher in training be prepared to ' 
. receive any child into his classrooms . We have collaborated on that. This is 
the direction in which we are moving, though always from a very limited 
resource base. One .of our problehis in teacher education is to get the 
resources we need to make those necessary changes. Within the limits of 
our capacity, but from a common set of beliefs, a common set of assump- 
tions, and a common set of commitments, we are finding it possible to 
collaborate. 
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California Trainers of Special Educators View 
the Implications of Mainstrc 




.CHARLES KOK ASK A 
Coordinator of Special Education 
. ^ , * School of Education - 

California State University, Long Beach 

Many of us in the field of special education have found that the concept and 
implementation of mainstreaming is a complex subject which requires 
careful scrutiny. Our professional literature already reflects such questions 
as: mainstreaming for whom, to what extent, how aeon, and with what 
degree of supporting services?.! will not attempt to touch upon all these 
elements. We may not be able to provide adequate answers for all the 
above-mentioned problems, but identifying the dimensions of a problem is 
the first step in its resolinion. 

My purpose as a trainer of specialists in special education is to reflect 
upon the implications t^at the global concept of bainstreaming holds for 
the preparation of personnel in exceptional, and the larger field of regular 
educatipn. Injped, if there is a key concem in my mind, it is thai 
mainstreaming, i.e., the maintenance of individuals with exceptional 
needs within the regular classroom, requites the spfecial educator to be- 
come more involved with the personnel and procedures that we identify as 
regular education. In addition, those of us in the university/college training 
programs must become equally involved witlj the preservice and inservice 
training of regular teachers. We have gone through stagps of providing an 
education for exceptional individuals and developing prog'rams to train 
specialists for exceptional individuals. Now, we must give greater atten- 
tion to the training of regular class teachers. This will not' be an easy task 
since one of the products of an organization such as a school of education is 
a structured definition of areas of function and responsibility. 'What we 
soon discover is that the structural characteristics affect our functions; and, 
thowgh we advocate the integration of children, we maintain segregated 
traming programs for their teachers. The degree to which we can decrease 
our organizationalbarriers between training programs may be an indication 
of how mgch we, as teacher trainers, can facilitale,the goals of mainstream- 
ing in the public schools. ,^ 

The ^author thanks Alfred Schmidt. 'Associate PF^jtt^or. Department of Educational 
Psycho ogy. Cahfom,a State University. Long Be?ch. tS^s assistance in renecting upon^the 
topic of mainsireammg. ■■■ . • ^ 
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Equal Education 

While many of our colleagues may be concerned with the integration of 
special class students into the regular classes, there is ample evidence to 
indicate that some individuals with exceptional needs are ^ even in the 
education system. (Parenthetically, we should recognize that axhild need 
not be categorized in such traditional areas of exceptionality as mental 
retardation, behavior disorders, or learning disabilities to be excluded from 
public school.) Since the concept of mainstreaming presupposes children 
receiving public education, it is therefore fundamental that any discus- 
sions, even by teacher educators, begin with whether the children in 
question are being served by the public schools. 

One of th'e astounding facts that developed from the landmark case of 
Pennsylvania Association of Retarded Children's. Commonwealth of 
Pennsylmnia as reported by Gilhool (1973) that 14,267 retarded 
children had been denied access to public schools in that state. Those 
figures moreover, concern bnly one area of exceptionality within that state. 
They should alert us that pne aspect of our loles as educators is to train our 
students and persuade our colleagues to be as energetic iri enrolling excep- 
tional individuals as they are in changing the existing conditions once they 
are in the system. 

There is a second major concern about equal education. Some children 
with exceptional needs hav6 always been in the mainstream, but have 
floundered until they were beached on the sandbars that dot the flow of the 
bureaucratic current. They are assigned another label: dropouts. Marland 
(1972) estimated that there were 850,000 elementary and secondary school 
dropouts during one school year, 1970-71. He strongly advocated career 
education and used the figures to dramatize the schools' failure to meet the 
needs of thpse they are directed to service. He did not mention that among 
those dropouts were a certain number of exceptional individuals. But there 
' were, and we have other indications that the schools corttinue to face a 
difficult problem in meeting the needs of these students. This situation has 
led some of my colleagues to comment that the "mainstream is not 
unpolluted." It is safe to say that although those exceptional individuals 
had made it into the system, there was no guarantee that the instruction or 
services provided, were appropriate to their needs. If we advocate 
mainstreaming, then we must be concerned about the conditions that exist 
in regular educfation. ^ 

Teachers, Teachers, Teachers 

If we consider the.fBcr?ase in services for exceptional students, as we must , 
' ' ' 75 



then the movement toward mainstreaming is a logical consideration ba§ed 
upon an analysis of our production of personnel. We simply cannot 
accommodate all children with exceptional needs through a model that 
refies mainly upon special classes, special schools, and the usual child- 
specialist ratios. Gallagher ( 1972) dramatized this problem in only one area 
of exceptionality, emotional disturbance, by stating that it would take us 
1 58 years to meet the demand for personnel to provide service to 60 percent 
of the children as estimated for the year 1975. Gallagher even allowed for 
an increase in the production of specialists to work iiTthe area Of be^iayior 
disorders; however, I want to relate my own experience with these esti- 
mates and our students. . • J 
For several years I have been teaching the introductory course in e^uca- ^ 
tion of exceptional children. As you know, many kinds of students enroll in' • 
the course: those who aspire to be specialists; those who are in other 
traming programs such as counseling, elementary education, or nursing; 
those who have a close bond with special education because a member, 6f 
their family is ao exceptional. individual; and ?hQse who think a course irv - 
mdividual differences is appropriate to their academic majors in such areas 
as psychology or socioloj^y. Interest in the course has incrtoed diip t6.. 
greater public awareness, expanding programs for exceptional indi^uals, 
and, lest we forget, the^abundance of leathers in' the* elementary artd ' 
secondaiy markets. • * * \- 'I ' , . * ■ *^ 
Each semester begins with an appraisal of the field, the dpfiriitiona) ' 
hurdles, incidence, and service agencies, ^ch semester .^ipce reading ' 
Gallagher^s article; I have emphasized the obvious.disparity between the ' ' 
number of children who will need service and the number of professional^ 
who will be available to meet that need. Each semester I ask how many 
students are interested in entering what looks. like^:a wide open area :pf 
employment when most areas of education are oversupplied. The i ' 
s(K)nse? One, two, sometimfsahree people in a class of forty-five Vj 
th^ir hands! Some areas of exceptionality elicit great interest, but od 
actually meet resistance. Yet^ while we have thousands of'teachere 1 
for employment we have thousands ot children looking for cfe 
And, we have theother thous^nds^f dfppauts who never seem tci 
right classroomsv - , 

■ : V' ^ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ' 

. V ' . ^: ir-/ ■ '■ • 

(^estions for ptshis^ion ' 

* ■• ' . ■ ^ ' ■' ■ . '«* ■ **■ *i 
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• to support the regular class teacher who will be asked t9 maintain these 
students in his classroom? Stephens (1974) ^stated that we need to retrain 
f oiirfomier students because they were not in our programs when the recent 
waves of curriculum improvement and instructional methods rippled 
through special: education. If our own specialists are in need of some 
retraining, what are the implications for the regular class teacher who will 
be required to provide thrbulk of the instructional program for the indi- 
vidual with exceptional needs? 

Mainstreamjng wilJ change the roles of both the specialist and regular 
class teacher and require different Skills. We know that there is a variability 
of skills among those teachers presently assigned to the various categories 
of special classes, but the great majority of those teachers want to be with 
those children. Mainstreaming will place new demands upon regular class 
teachers who do not have prior training in^ education for exceptignal 
children. To further complicate matters, we have received indications that 
'^some teachers are not willing to accept any assignment of these children to 
\ * their classrooms and are anxious about such possibilities. . 

The main question we, as special educators, must ask of pur efforts witi 
*reg*uLar classroom teachers is whether we can provide enough informatioi 
* training,, and support to.change.the Attitudes and behaviors bf yet anoth 
"segment of our natlivi's professionals. We will proceed with mainstre; 
rng. But the speed and effectiveness of our surge will depend upon hcSv 
carefully we have prepared and supported the regular das*y ^eacher tor 
accept both ih' spirit arid effort, the presences of cH[^dr;eh who differ from^ 
'\the;najbrity. , / ^ ' ^ / ^V"^^ 
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The training of those professionals responsible for meeting the needs of 
children in a malnstreamed setting maybe seen as falling into two time 
sequences: the pretraining era of the university student-teacher trainee and 
the inservice training of the active professional. Where pretraining func- 
tions have traditionally been seen as the responsibility of universities and 
colleges, inservice prograrrts', by their very nature and definition, have 
been set up under the auspices of local districts with or'^fc'thout the 
cooperation of higher education. 

Some may assume that there is a clear-cut domain or set of domains that 
either the university or {he local school district can and should adhere to in 
the delivery of professional training. However, in this period of exair^ha- 
tion and redefinition of meeting the needs of children it seems only 
reasonable thai the conventional boundaries of professional training and 
education should also be examined and redefined. 

Rather than develop a rationale for either the location or domain of 
pretraining or inservice training, it might be more appropriate to examine 
the con^Ronents of training which may be useful for the teacher in the 
mainstream. 

Assessment of Needs 

For a training program to be functional, several questions need to be asked. 
The most basic one concerns who we are intending to mainstream an^ 
under .what conditions wijl that mainstreaming occur? Several authors have 
suggested that ckijdren with mild to moderate learning handicaps, includ- 
ing the educable ret#ded, are the children of concern (Dtinn 1968; Yates 
1973). Othere have suggested that children with "a variety of the more 
traditional exceptionality labels should also be subject to™instreaming. 
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e.g., orthopedically handicapped, hard-of>hearing and deaf, visually hand- 
i^alpped, emotionally handicapped (Martin 1974; Payne and Murra 1974). 
Ifvve consider these so-labeled children as eligible for mainstreaming, are 
there not others who should also be considered? The bilingual and bicul- 
|ural child has been as prone to educational placement whims as have the 
other children with exceptional needs. 

Ooce the issues of identification of the types of problems that children 
ha>i.e ha»been confronted with regard to placement in the mainstreani, two 
other issues mustbe considered: the level of severity of involvement of the ' 
various exceptionalities, and^the grade placement for mainstreaming. In 
considering the first question, are we to assume that all ddfgrees of except 
tionality are subject to mainstreaming? Some persons^express^ cohcem that 
those who are less severe^ disabled might be mbre:||ccessfully integrated 
than others more severely involved or those with more obvious differences 
in appearance (Payne and Mjurra 1974; Yates 1973). The questions *!|low 
mild is a mild problem?" **How moderate is a moderate problem?' '.and * 
**How severe is a severe prfi^lem?" are highly relevant when place- 
ment of children with special problems is contemplated aijd the training o^ 
teachers to meet a variety of needs is instituted. Finally, there .is in thfe 
literature on maihstreaming a sig;nificant lack of concern for the 
mainstreaming of the exceptional individual at the secondary levels of 
education. Surely the demands and needs of children at this level are as 
great as at the elementary level— perhapis" greater. 'f 

If and when we are alile to determine our target population, Ave must then 
assess the needs of those individuals who will be intimately involved in the 
process of mainstreaming . To identify the teacher as a person ha ving needs 
to be met in order to successfully implement mainstreaming programs.is a 
given. Who else must be involved? One study has cited the needs of 
principals in contributing to the success of mainstreaming programs (Payne 
and Murra 1974). Not only were principals found to be in need of consider- 
ation, but the geographic areas of the principals' schools also seemed to be 
a major factor in the potential sucesss or failure of mainstream programs. 

It h^s been further suggested that other leadershfp personnel need to be 
involved in planning and training (Hafner 1972). But, if teachers and 
various leadership personnel should have their needs assessed in the ^ 
planning for implementation of mainstreaming, then there are others' 
whose concerns are also as pressing and real. The parents are still one of the 
most vital soufices erf strength for ensuring the success of any program. 
Furthermore, when are we going^io ask children whabthey need or would 
like to know? ' , 

Having identified all those who will be involved in mainstreaming, we 
must now consider whether thiey can accurately perceive and communicate 



their needs. How many of us understand how mildly handicapped children • 
function? How many of us can communicate that knowledge to further 
professional preparation and training? HaVfng been isolated from one 
another for so long, can those of us involved in special and regular 
education establish a fund of knowledge and experience to serve as a basis', 
tor our future survival and success? 

Components of a Training Program 

■\ The results of needs assessment must be translated int6 a plan of action or 

A trairimg program, if they are to be of any value. What will constitute a plan 
for training of personnel for a sutces^ful^mainstreaming effort? Specific 
ingredients for training have emerged from a variety of sources (Bradfield : 
et al. 197^; Brenton 1974; Christoplos 1973; Glass and Meckler 1972- . 
Martin 1974; Payne and Murra 1974). This literature stresses' the need to 
build into a training program an experiential component that will provide 
active participation of trainees in classes with childreiOs a part of their 
mainstreaming education preparation (Bradfield et aL "Cflass and 
Meckler 1972; Yates 1973). Niimerbus authors have also cited the need to 
consider the attitudes, fears, and feelings of -teachers and all others in- 
volved with mainstreaming (Abeson 1974; Glass and Meckler 1972- Mar-^ 
tin 1974; Payne and Murra 1 974). Other components of a training program 

- should, according^, to manj/, include information about the "various 
techniques of instruction and the availability and function of support ■ 
personnel. Specific suggestions for training have included the use of 
instructional techto^es such as peer tutoring, individualization of instmc- 
tron,_ diagnostic and remedial techniques, behaviorial management 
techniques, considerations of affective growth and development task* 

..analysis and record keeping techniq4es, materials development' and 
specific currrcular modifications-to tfieet the needs of all children, not-just a 
selected few. - . • . , 

Another issue involvek the participants in the training prpgram-^if 
mainstreaming is to be facilitated, then training must include teachers 
principals, and other administrative/leadership personnel, Resource " 
teachers and specialists; ahd instructional aides. Does this sound unrealis- 
tic, time-consuming, expensive? Just h^w badly do we want mainstream- 
; ing to succeed? ' , 

Direct Implications for tlie University 

The role of the university in preparing teachers and other education person- . 
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nel for impIen\entation of mainstreaming will be massive. If, as has been^ 
suggested, basic assumptions and problems regarding needs assessment 
and identification by professionals exist at the public school level,. then 
these sanje assumptions and problems exist. at the university level. If the 
assumption that teachers and other school personnel need help in imple- 

. menting mainstreaming is accurate, then it follows that those responsible 
for the development of training prOgfams should know how jo meet these 
expressed oeeds. It would be instructive to' query university instructors 
concerning .the last time they had any responsibility fo(§a classroom of 
childre^n, nprmal or exceptional, that afford^, them an opportunity to 
percdive what their own heeds were in that situation. ^ - ^ ^ 

With this as a beginning, what othe"? concerns are directly related to the 
university as a center-for training? This question might best be answered by 
a series of other^uestions and concerns that need to be confronted 

y. Who will.be involved in mainstreamed teacher preparation? Students 
inelementary education? Secondary education? Administration and super- 
vision? .School ps^'choloj^: and guidance? All of these groups? Or a 
selected fe>v who coul^ thwse mainstreaming as an alternate preparation 

'track? ■.■ ■ 

, 2. What types of courses and experiences should be made available to 
students? How^much training is considered enough for preparation?. Who 
makes;decisions regarding the amount and t>^pe of preparation? Will 
students in preparation for mainstreaming be involved with courses and 
experiences customarily reserved for special education tejicher preparation 
sludehls? What differences liiight exist between students in training irt a 
special education, track as opposed to a mainstreaming track? Will the * 
training program be a competency bised program? 

3. In California, the resource specialist program has emerjj(||^in educa-- 
tion at a most auspicious lime. How will this person be trailed to meet the 
needsof the teacher in mainstreaming? , 

4. 'Will training and retraining of school support persofinel, e.g., itiner- 
ant teachers, speech therapists, be a function of the university? What will 
bethesubstanceof this preparation? ' 

5. Since there isan expriessectjj^d for public school teachers and Others 
to be trained and retrained in" sp^ial 'techniques, methods, materials, 
feelings, and ^ttitydes relative to mainstreaming, should not university 
instructors also undergo seripus inseryice training for the same purposes? 
How will be -managed? ' . , ^ 

6. On^pf tfie realities of current university life is the restriction of faculty 
and mooies for use in program development and implementation. W4th the 
demands of mainstreaming so great and the pressures for implementation, 
mourning, how pan we n^uster every effort to dramatize the needs for the 



development, staffing'.jmplementation, and evaluation of training pro- 
grams? i . ^ 



r ' Conclusion ' ^ , 

A fear n^ust be fexprcs§ed regarding ll)ertotal effect of the i^instreaming 
process it relates to higher education. We must not rcin^titmionalize* 
laMlli9gvle$| childre^^ special^needs be, as a condition of the training 
of their.teachers, identified and laWled as mainstreamed children. If ^his 
occurs,;and;it may, then we will have again failed to help all children 
function to capacity and to help teachers rclatfe ;o all children . We will have 
substituted old labels for new labels, with the same aversiye consequences. 
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A Model for Pres^srvice 

and Inservice Teacher Educafl&n ^ ^ ' 
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^- Introduction . - » ■ 
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■ n ■ ■ 

ROY A. WOODS 

^ Vice-President.for Academic Ajfairs 

Norfolk State College ' • 

NorfollCVirginia , ^ .' 

The philosophy of teacher education at Norfolk State College can be stated 
quite simply: To improve the quality of instruction through improved 
teacher education. We assume that effective and-efficient piibliceducation 
depends "to a large extent on the quality of teaching and that competent 
^ teachers can be prepared in a good teacher e<Jucation program. We believe 
tharthe public schools should provide education suitable to the needs of all' 
chilcJJ-en^ regardless of, race, color, cultural background, and pative lan- 
guage. We further believe that maintaining handicapped-children in the 
regular classroom, calted fusing^ or integration or mainstreaming, 
whenever and wherever ppssjble' provides ;he best education for all chil- 
dren. 

To m5ke learning in such a classroom as effective as possible, programs 
mlist be individualized and personalized to accommodate a wide variety of 
talents; teachers must have special training , including new techniques and 
special devices; and classrooms must be made barrier frep for the hand- 
. icapped. Some educators say that all children are handicapped, but we are 
talking about the r in 10 tfiat is generally so described — 30 percent with ' 
mild speech iSipairment or learning disabilities, .18 percent physically 
handicapikd, 6.5 percent deaf anjl hearing impaired, 2 percent visually 
handicapped,. 14 percent femotionally distuite^^5^|^l.;fp.5^ mentally 
retarded. • ^z^. V . 'i^-j^-'^Ss^.^^ti^ " . ■ r- - 

All\ teacher education pr6|rams use the|^i5fc^^]jr^ approaclj. 
They are formulatecj pn the premise that, ha^^'r^jfe^pi^ and analyzed 
tb^ behavior needs for theteaching role, one ciff';ijfcfi[atesrgn a program of 
instruction to produce them. •' is , * * * ^ 

A combipaiion of teaching techniques, was used— concept formation, 
behavior modijfitation, inqufry, and sensitivity awareness: Then .the kinds'"* 
of ch^ges in students that one believes society* embra<^es were identified, 

\ - ; ^ ' ■ . . 



and the kinds of teaching performance most likely to influence" these 
changes were adopted. The role of the teacher is one of an instructional 
manager. One of the main objectives of the program is to provide alterna- 
tives for students who learn in different ways. An attempt was made to 
identify and understand, different learning styles and to fit each student's 
learning style with a prescribed program. 

As an administrator, my eljief concerns are: (1) recruitment and selec- 
tion of qualified^faculty, that«''is»>faculty members must be godjf teachers 
willing to use innovative methods and experimental programs f adept in 
identifying and solving problems, and sensitive to opportunities for 
improving instruction; (2) resource allotment ^nd ecjualization of effort; (3) 
acquisition and maintenance of a positive image for the institution, 
teachers » and students; (4) support and encouragement of basic research as 
an essential ingredient in the educational process; and (5) development of 
an effective system of evaluation and feedback for program improvement. 
VVe vvould now like to present the' Norfolk State College (NSC) model 
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v ; Pupation j^patftmeht and director of the NSC EPDA Project, discusses 
''^i^'^^^^'^P'^^^ Dr. Ruth W. Diggs, head ^f 

4j5e Speciar,Bducatlpn D^pi^^^^ Special Education- A Preser- 
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Preparing Teacheij^fl|gP^|^reanu^ 
Department of kl<^£ii[<py Education^ 

ELAINE WITTY ; ; \ r ' 

Chairman, Department of Elementary Educatim „ 
Norfolk State College, Norfolk.Vltginia ^ 



Who bears the major responsibility for the success of mainslreaming? The 
answer to Jhis question is obvious: the regular classroom teachers. Con- 
sequently, the current flurry of activity on the part of special educators, 
though well intentioned» falls short of actualizing Ihe mainstreaming con- 
cept Until teacher educators in departn;jpnts of elementary and secondary 
education assume the responsibility for preparirjg teachers to.meet the 
special ,needs of all children, mainstreaming will not succeed. 

In order for children with special needs to be successful in regular 
clasyooms, regular teachers, must be able to deal effectively with the 
challenges presented by human variability. Preservice training progratns in 
elementary education, then, must be changed, expanded, or refocused to 
prepare teachers to understand, appreciate, and respect exceptronality and 
individualjty in the children of our diverse society, i 

This presentation focMses on efforts to create change in a Etepartment of 
Elementary Education teacher trainfhg. program. The cha^ige was pro- 
jpiQted by several factors. Staff members realized that handicapped chil- 
dren can be successful in mainstream settings only when all teachers have 
the skills and confidenile to deal with a full range of children*s behaviors, 
and that th^ responsibility to help teachers develop such^kills and confi- 
dence should be shared by the preservice elementary and sjpecial education 
programs. • . ^ 

' A second factor prompting change was the work of the Special Educa- 
ti©n E>epartment through its EPDA program: Helping Regular Classroom 
Teachers Moct the Special Needs of Children. Cooperation with tjie staff 
and participahtslof the program gave impetus to the idea that the regular 
elementary education program could apd should focus its preservice train- 
ing progrann.on developing competencies needed for diagnostic and pre- 
scriptive teaching that is personalize^^nd individualized. 

However, the principal force tO' change was the Norfolk/Chesapeite 
Teacher Corps Project Is Exceptional Child Component. This componefiit 
was designed to help preservice teacher i^items an<j cooperating teachers 
develop skills required to deal effectively with learning and behavior 



. ■ 

problems in the regular classroom. The focus of the Exceptional Child 
Component was on helping tea9hers and interns become sensitive to the 
needs of exceptional children, and on mastering competencies required to 
individualize instruction in the regular classroom for all children who do 
not have severe handicaps. ' * 



SharM Decision Making 

One of the first steps in developing the expanded teacher eddcation pro^ 
• gram through the Teacher Corps project was to broaden the decision^ 
making base from departmental staff and student collaboration to wider 
representation regarding programs, practices, and materials. Figure 1 
shows the variety of sources drawn upon in making decisions about*the 
Maihstreaming Training Pr6gram. ^ . ' ; 
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Figure 1— Shared Decision Maljing ir> Norfolk/Chesapeake Teacher 
Corps Project. 
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The involvement of such a variety of talents in specifying contpetencfes, 
'detenhining training activities and Identifying evaluation and assessment 
strategies provided the strength and^d^iversity needed in a program fdr 
mainstreaming leachers. Knowledge of such involvement gave teachc^r 
trainees additional suppprt: it helped them feePsecure that they would not " 
be working alone in difficult situations. Teachers realize4 the value of ^ 
teaming with other professionals and paraprofessionaJs in meeting lh|2 
needs of children. , " 

Sp^ifying Competencies 

Traditionally, each tjaculty member stated his o>vn objectives for the 
courses he taught ip>tl?d department. Current efforts toward developing a 
competency b^^(^(||jlj^roach in the training program encouraged develop- 
ment of a C0rii|fttfe^^^ competencies to be mastered by trainees. 
The list was shiifpiened to foctis on skills and attitudes needed for 
mainstreaming? i 

Cooperation with planners of inservice programs was crucial in the 
identification of cb*npetencies for the preservice program. Because many 
competencies are required for teaching, it was important not to take up too 
many at one timet. Preservice programs cannot provide teachers with all the* 
competencies they will need; teachers must understand that their inserVice' 
programs \yill facilitate the constant updating of the skills and strategies 
they wiH need to deal confidently with Reaming and ,beha>^or problems in 
the classroom. 

The competencies to be mastered by project teac^rs in the Exceptional 
Child Component of the project were'TtJ^ntifietf^nd made |iublic through 
seminars, wotlc^ihops, staff , meetings, and individual conferences with 
trainees. These c^^mpetencies represent the most i-ecent draft of a list that, 
d^e to wide participation in program planinirig?and'evaluatiqit,' was con- 
stantly being revised amd expanded. . v < ' 

.Exceptional Child Component Teaching and Rehaited Competisncie^ 

Upon completion of the Exceptional Child Component of the Teacher 
Corps Project, prospective elementary education teachers .will be able to . 
demonstrate the following skill? and strategies: 

1. Formal and informal -assessment to diagnose pupil strengths and 
weaknesses. " - . 




• 2 .Appropfiate 'data gathering-observing and recordrng-and data 
analysis to identify potential cauffes and consequences of pupil behavior 

3, Direct observation to identify and interpret classroom behavior prob- 
lems, and to help determine individual children's abilities; disabilities 
learning styles, self concepts, and interests. . , . . ' 

J^paration of individual prescriptions and leaming-activitie^ to help a 
ctiO^eet a specified need or develop an identified skill . ^. 

5. Strategies which give continuous feedback to chiiren \ 

6, Principles and strategics of behavior modification to' help^hUdren 
achieve the desired behavior patterns, • ' *^ 

7/ Management systems which permit maximum freedom fo'r the 
teachers and children in dealing witb classroom roMtines, record keerttng 
and ev^uations. i' 6' 

' 8. Manipulation of the educational environment-materials and medle 
as well as the physical setting-so th^i children develop a success syn- 
<Jrpme. , d ^ 

9. Modification of available spa<;e*into learning centers, intcTesfsta- 
tions, tree space, privacy stations, andother study areas. ' • F ' 
jO. Undenitanding of the relationship, between teachers' affectivtf be- 
havior and pupils' achievement levels. >; .. * 
' 11. Ability to talk with parents and other professionals (psychologists ' 
social workers., resource penionn'el, school-community workers, helpin*k' 
teachers, guidance coun.^plors. librarians, and other teachers on the team)* 
in toci)sing on the needs of a given child.' ^- * * 

• 12. Involvement of parents and the c'ontmunity in broadeniitt thedefinr^ 
tion of school^nd the curriculum. . . 

u -> it: 



' , ^ . Learning Activities ** ' 

' * . - . ■_. ' 

Having agreed upon. a liUpf comf^tenciesf the Teachar Corps (laff and 
committee expanded the ty^s of .learning ^tivitie#availahk t6 facilitme 
the.r masdry. A Variety 'of Held exp#riehces in-different educational and 
community settings was deemed essential i#leamTng to meet the needs of ' 
children with diverse abilities and (ij^ckgroujids. Observation, participa- 
t<Rn . and tutonrii assignments were planned in programs sponsored by 
such age^ies as Chesapeake Department of Public Welfare, Chesapeake 
iJealth Departntnt, Chesapeake Recreatioff'^nd Parks Department Child 
and Family Sen^ices of Norfolk, Liberty Park Day Nursery for Workinc 
Parents, Mental Healtlf. Center of Norfolk and Chesapeake Norfolk City 
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Departmeftt'of Recreation and Welfare, Speech and Hi&aring Program ar 
Norfolk State ^College, Tidewater Child Evaluation Clinic, Tidewater 
Rehabilitation Institute, and the»Norfolk Interdisciplinaiy I>iagnostic and 
Pr^riptive Center. * ; . . ^ 

Someofthynajortyptes of learning activities included in, the component 
are listed in Figure 2. • ''^ * * 



^ * r Internship on Teaching Te^ms * ' 
Special Purpose fteld Assignments 
*' Parent Work Sessions . / 

Performance MiJdules , , 

^.earning Activities Study Contracts V ' 

f^ -^ > Tutoring Individual Children , * 

. Special Observation and"farticipation 
, . ^ ^ Small tJroup Weekly Sen]iinajjs 

WorksliQp»on Various Topics. * 
' ^ Course injTeaching Exceptional Children 



* Figure 2. Types of activitiesiifrExceptional Child Mairistreaming Corti- 'l^Kffli i» 



■ ponent at Norfolk/Chesapeake T^cScher Corps Project. 
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The workshop series proved to be one ctf tlKyjoost effcc^tj^e attivjties fp^^ . .u ; 



the prospective teachers in (he fexceptio* 
shows a sample of the layout for three of 




Id Coiiypdaeni^- Pfeiif e , T * ; - : 
%kshops. . f / 
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ta^^|aiiding 
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• ; for exceptional 

' children and their 



\: Workshops 

Trainers 
1. A. Directors and super;/ i. 



Strategies: 

*resejitatibns*by , }\ 
ist§ 



parents 



visors of special 
education in pubHc 

. school systems ♦ ^ 

B^. iiift)^sentatives from j^^^ Srpall group' 
cdmr^nity agencies 'ldi§c?ijssion^ /" . - 
/C. Parents -^/^ ^!^isfetionsto 
/ . ^ ageijcies^ 

D. Teacher coips staff ,p ReMingT^ports" 
' . * pr^paredby , 

>: ' E. Principals . ^^^vt ?g'^^es and^ « 

, ' z^- c. V ' ■ v.^^^';' s^ool sfjj^tenhi^----'-- ^ 

: 2. Using community 2. A. Parents . • . * 2^.^!A/Role pi i^ing ' 

B. Principals . , B> Ql^oup preslj^t^tions 

C. Special educa)ti9n > C.*Copinflfiriity Purveys- 
professors ' ' • . ^" * 

D: Sociology professors : T^; Pin?nf interviews 

E. Teacher corps staff EjClassnaom^visifs 
3. A. Instructiohai ' 

supervisors' 
B . Teacher corps 
'staff 
. C. Specialists in 
^ audiovistials 
D: Classroom teachers 
. E; Instructional design 
specialists " ■■' ' 



resources in 
regulkr^classroom 



• ' -\3. Instructicinai. . 
, : . mSlfcnals, games, 
' . . \ iijdrtiing centers » 
* . studJ^ packages V 
/ presc^riptioq Writing- 



3. A.. Materials 
iroaij 



V production 



B: M^tfefials 
: ^ i^hibitfetS^ 
CPr^cripl^n 
^writing* *^ 



: Figure I;. Workshops in, the Norfolk/Chesapeake Teachey Ccwpsi 
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V ^:.^flW^^^ vital facet of the component: intem^i and teachers 

•: ^:;f vi^.J^a^e^'a^ training activitiesf while guides listing competencies and 
«':;'^ndi^tp;o|^^ w^re-checked pertodically in conferenpes inV 

^< ^^^^^6 .Tf^f ^^"^ P staff, teacners; and individual Irilems" Evaluation 
j\y^^OTXs also given by consultants, principal^; and other college 
^ V'^^W was just as inlpK)rtant ay. 

J 'fe^uatib^^ by*lb'pervisors/anci traihers! Interns wereVeV 

&^:^,^^edu|^d^w j>6rfonnaiice modules ort)ther activities'as 

^'^^ )3£^^s \j<ere assess& throughout the program. Evaluatioh <Johferences 
.. 3^ch^I^ ()n a regular basis v^ith interns assisted in identifying strengths. 
^k^Ajf^?^^ competerfcycievelopment; the data used in these confer- 

r?^^nc^ inj?(uded supervisors' observations,, intefrp's log or diiry and other 



^^jM^^i'^^'^ leader records , and measurements of pupil grojyth- 
>^ i,- Each intern was given an evaluation ^uide whose fonn^t' facilitated 
; ^c)operati ve evaluation and provided the intern with a record of his cortipe- 
M^^y development /The guride contained a sheet tor each competency; its 
.jl^fonnat is shown in Figure 4. "^ i 
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• ' rEvaluaU6n Guide 

1 .06 Teacher Intern "_ _^ S'chool 

* or , . 

. Practicum ' 

Site — ^ 



A. Competency/Objective: ' 
The teacher intern hdis demonstrated that he' has identiffed the 
learning styles and/or learning disabilities of several pupils. , 

' ' S 

B. As indicators of mastery, teacher intern has— \ 

' A 

C. Supporting Evidence* 

D. Mastery Level attained and ' • 
E)emonstrated 4 . ^ 

^Low High 
.12 3 4 5 



E. Dates- 



Signature of Evaluators 



Signature of Intern, 



F. Assessed by (fcheclo 
Team Leader 



LEA Coordinator _ 
f College Supervisor . 



Community Coordinator^ 
^ ' Teacher Intern 



Principal • 
Parent \_ 



.Figure 4. Evaluation Guide Fonnat. N«rfolk/ChesapeaHe Teacher 
Corps Project, ^ ' \ . 'If 



Changes Needed 

Experience with the Teacher Corps Component has pointed^p a numbex of 
changes that are felt t(5 be desirable dnd possible wherever departments of 
elementary education realize that regular teachers must be prepared to 
teach all children who do not Have severe handfcaps.' See diagram that 
follows. .* ' . 



Changes ■ \ 

from J 1 ^ y \o " > ^ 

Departmental Decision Cqllaboration with bchoorsystVmis, Spe- 

Making ciaP Education Department, Psychology 

* * Departments, Speech Department, Social 

- » Work Department^ and Community Agen- 

" cies. V . 

School based field experiences Field experiences in community 'progr^'s 

fortrain&s ^ __^^^and agencies; special service agehcie^, 

ties and churches. 

Self contamed, Self Sutticiem Teammg as the key concept: parents, 

type teaching psychologists, physicians,, special educa- ' 

tion teachers, social .workers', resource 
personnel, school-c^munity workers, 
• . • counselors, librarians, reading specialists, 

,g . . ' others. 

Professional Educators as Instructional'leadership shared by variety 

trainer liuU of persons: public school teachers, princi- 

, pals and supervisors, parents, trainees, 

. . public school supervisors in areas of ex- 

ceptionality. 

Teaching as developmental _^ Teaching as diagnostic prescriptive and" 

personalized i. 

Evaluation of Reaching Teachers' self-evaluation based oo student 

by supervisors performance, evaluation based on- 

J . specified competencies. ' 
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^ Special Problems - ' 

f^:' ■ ^^ ' ' ■ 

Changes in a teacher preparation program always produce^certain degree 
of resistance. This is especially true when the program is perceived as very 
successful in it&present fbinn. Staff development is one* problem: diagnos- 
tic and prescriptive teaching skills must be evidenced by teacher trainere as 
they aitentpt to help traineSs learn such.skills for use with children . Special 
workshops, seminars and released time for individual ^udy for facultyire 
• needo^d. • > ' 

Little attention has been given to support for regular'dhildrerfand their 
parents who do not. understand the needs of children with learning and 
behavior problems. The parents nBed to be assured that mainstreaming will 

nothampertheirown regular children'sprogress, rather thatdiagnoslicanc} 
prescriptive teaching permits all chiJdren to leafn more. « ' 

Another area of concemSs that of parent'iraining for participation in 
classroom activities. One of the component's most successful facets was 
the parent training programl^ teacher interns and ccSoperaiing teachers 
worked with> parents to assist them in developing skills needed in the 
production pf, instructional .materials. Many parents are experienced 
seam'siresses and home decorators; using the same type of skrlls they c^o be 
enormously; helpful to classii^rn teachers who are called upon lo.indi-' 
vidualize instruction and ^provide meaningful instructional materials. 
Teacher trainees must therefore learn how ip conduct workshops for 
parents andlipw to use parents resources. 

The relationship between the Special Education Department and the 
Elementary Education Departments another prj^lem area. During the 
past fifteen to twenty yelars the Special Education Department has assumed 
responsibility for preparing teach-^rs for children with special' needs. Sepa- 
rate tr^ning programs were developed and a separate trainee population 
was Claimed. Now, it is necessary for the Special Education Department ' 
and the^'Elementary Education Department tb work, cooperatively— often 
with the same trainee p#pulation--t® give the children the b^,^repared 
teachers possible, as specialists and ^s. regular classroom teacl^. 

Experience with the Nori-olk/Chelapeake Teacher Corps. Exceptional 
, Child Component permits us to conclude that a preservice elementary 
education teacher preparation program can structure its program to help 
teachers develop the competencies neednjd to deal effectively With children 
whodo not have severe handicaps. ' . 
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This facet of bur paper focuses on the aspects, of our model that are 
• responsive to teachers and othep educators who ate employed and who. for 
various feasons, choos^e to increase their comj^etencies on d part-time 
basis. Norfolk State College has helped and continues to help many such 
teachers from the^Tidewater^area to respond apprppriatety to. the diverse 
instructional needs of learners in the schools " , 

Factors basic to the model folU)w. From these areas specific competen- 
cies are specified for the inservice leachd^-jp;ho received educational 
instruction at Norfolk 5fate Colleger: Eafi;fi facjo? is discussed with exam- 
ples of implementation tiirough specific projects f^qdecl 'in the Division of 
Teacher Education. Since Norfolk State College does not grant a graduate 
degree^^ucation. the avtnue for training 6f teachers in service fias.beeir 
through sp&ciaJf>rojects and programs. ' ' 



Principles of Learninfg . - 

Understanding of the theories and principles which underlie learning is 
prerequisite to a full appreeiation and an ^adequaje^nalysi's of the teacher- 
learner situation ^nd learner perfonpance.' Teachers vvho have participated 
in programs at Norfolk State College review^he basic theories and theorists 
of learning. This knowledge serves ds the foundation fofjhe teachers' 
mastery of their tasks. Special focus was given to this topic in a 
mainstreaming project that was conducted selected educators from the 
Norfolk Public Schools: a summer institute khd academic y^ar seminars 
sponsored by the University of Miami Special Education T^hifLcal Assiy- 
tance^Center in conjunction with Norfolk State College, this focus on 
.principles of learning introduq^d to some and reviewed for others factors 
basic to their understanding of how they could meet thtf needs of mildly 
handicapped 'learners i^irdjgular classes. ^ - ' 



Typical Child Growth and Development 

Teachers all .need.to know what is. considered nonrial behavior for a 
leamer..They need to know how a child matures as he proteeds through-the 
: various stages of development, so that they can more effectively respond to 
mdiv.duar learners. Teachers should also understand the socialization 
j)rocess. . ' i ' ' ¥ ■ ■ ■ 

^ 'It is recognized unqyestionably that all ^eachers, regardless of what 
• population they serve, must know typical learner behaviors. Subsequently 
all .traming experiences for inservice teachers jn the Division of Teacher 
Education by their very nature include emphasis on this area i 

. • ♦ ' ■. ' ■ ' ^ . . ' :• 

Knowledge of Exceptionalities' . • « 

Only^with a sound^grasp of -'norniar- child growth and developmei^can 
teachers efffctively (Jeal with excepUonalities. That is, one must under- ' 
. stand the typical before he can understand the. atypical. Today's teadhers 
must understand exceptional children since son* of these children will 
likely be iri their classrooms, , . 

.. • Three major projects have trairied regular educators in service to recog- 
nize and program for children with mild handicapping conditions^ An 
Education Profession Development Act Project was funded in' the Special 
Education Department in 1969-1975. During this period 261 prinpipals,. 
teachers, and teacheraides participated in experiences designed to enhance 
the sensitivities and increase the competencies of regulareducators to meet ^ 
the needs of children Who exhibit mild handicaps . These patticiRants were 
mvolved m a summer institute and academic year seminars fdciis^g on the 
characteristics, diagnosis, and educational needs of exceptiohal children ' 

The Teacher Corps Project ?n the Elementary Education'Dcpartment 
alsofocuses on exceptional children In regular classrooms. Like other such 
projects in the nation, th« Norfolk State College project has a compoiient in • 
Its curriculum on exceptional children; this component is implemented 
through a cooperative relationship between the elementary and special 
education departnients and pffljonnel in the public schools. These t<vo 
projects have been Very intluJfitial factors in the shapinggf. the college's .' 
teacher education model for mainstream ing. The third rriajor operation is 
the University of Miami Special Education Technical Assistance Project 
conducted in cooperation with Norfolk State College and the Norfolk 
Public Schools. . 



Positive Attitudes; ConFidence in Ability 

If learners are tg fulfill their potential, teachers must have a positive 
attitude. Teachers must believe that all learners have ability and will, with, 
appropriate nurturing, fulfill their potential, this writer's experience 
suggests that children tend to perform to expecfatioqs-^that is,.a«teacher 
who thinks a child is mentally retarded tends to make fewer demands; the 
child is treated as a mental retardate and consequently behaves as one. 
Therefore, it is ihiportant that teachers accept and believe in- learners, 
especially handicapped children whose presence in regular classes creates 
a wider-than-usual gap in mental abilities. 

Teachers must also have confidence in their own abilities — otherwise 
they will constantly turn to resource persons from other disciplines for 
directives regarding the educational program. This model emphasizes 
confidence-buildi^nfe as teachers acquire new skills. The Education Profes- 
sion DevelopmentfAct, Teacher Corps, and Mainstreaming projects all 
seek to build positi/^e attitudes in teachers so that they wil I be able to accept ' 
children who are/ different — children with learning problems or other 
handicaps, children from ethnic and cultural minorities. Additionally, 
these projects arfe designed to give the teachers skills and build their 
confidence in using them. 

Jsin^l^sessment Data 

Teachers are mot'^^ffective when they understand their pupils' strengths 
and, weak4(esses. Therefore the teachers Who participate in programs at 
NorfoJ^State College acquire additional skills .in diagnosing learning 
probrems, interpreting test results, and'prescribtng instructional programs 
based on the findings. 

Specific p[s;^ects that have^iven special Emphasis to this factor include 
the Education ProTessions De('elopment Act Project and the Teacher Corps 
Project, both of which increased the diagnostic skills. Along with.attention 
Jo formal instruments, the former project also assisted teachers in the 
effective design and use of informal teacher-made tests. 



Varied Learning Styles of Children 

Having understood how children learn and how they differ,* possessing a 
strong faith in them, and being able to ferret out their strengths and 
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\<'eaknesses, teachers should have the necessary knbwledge base to match 
different styles of learning with appropriate styles of instruction. For 
example, reading instruction for the auditorily impaired clearly should not 
be provided primarily through aural input. The Education Professions 
Development Act, Teacher Corps, and Mainstreaming proj^cjls all em- 
phasize the necessity of matching instructional modes with learning styles 
of children. The content on curricula includes recognition of varied mean^ 
of presenting the same subject matter. - " 



Using Available Resources 

Teachers have often been called **scavengers,'' * 'hoarders,'* collec- 
tors,'' and^other names which suggest that they scour their communitJes 
looking for useful materials. Instructional f^f-ograms are indeed enhanced 
by teachers who know what resources — incltiding persons, hardware, and 
software — are available in their community as well as from the loqal and 
state educatibri agencies. , * ' , 

Each of the three aforemention^ed' projects at Norfolk State College, as 
well as the Early Childhood Education Project in the special educatidh 
department, plj^ces emphasis on using the services of parents, community^ 
leaders, professionals, and blue collar workers to enrich instruction in ifibf 
clasSsrooms. Material discarded by merchants is often of value. Mo.st locap 
education agencies have media centers for use by school personnel; otfii^ 
centers may be found at public^libraries' and institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Inservice teachers at Norfolk State College become adept at locating 
and using those resources available to them. 
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Creation of Materials 



No matter how much curricular material is available , good teachers find it 
necessary to create and develop new materials specifically designed for a 
child or group of children. Thus, in addition to ability to create and 
improvise, teachers should be able to write cleariy and coherently ip the 
. language of instruction using correct grammar and syntax. Consequently, 
all the college's programs for teachers in service include writing skills, 
creation ot> practical, attractive instructional aids for classibom use — 
materials that are actually-.used by the teachers. The ideas are then shared,' 
with peers through exhibi^!at;idhan(}outs. 



. . Role DeFinitions V 

If teaclfersNre to effectively use the^nowledge and understanding they 
have adl^red they must clearly understand their role. With the advent of 
many .auxiliary personnel fn the loc^l education^ agencies, roles are not' 
aljvays cjear; however, teachers must know where their responsibilities 
end and the resp^)nsibilities of others begin. Regular classroop teachers 
cannpt be, nor are jhey expected to be, all*lfiings to all learners. In all the 
progranps aLNorfplk State College cited above, as well as in the Operation 
"Headstart Project^ for;which Special Education Department faculty train 
Project employees to serve theiiandicapped, teachers come to understand 
confnectional rofes as well as the roles and job descriptions specific lo i 
owq locales.' ' ' ^ 




, . AbUity to Worjc Effectively with Others 

^o matter how much teachers know, if they cannot get ai6ng with-Qthers, 
they will have a.di^fficuy, (iiture. Teachers must knavC?how to work.with 

.othei" professionals and paraprofessionals in theirdassrooms and schools. 

\^ They must also cultfvate good relationships wkn parents of th^ learners in 
their classes. . X ^ 

The Teacher Corps Project addresj^ed this issue through small group 
conference;;, in the hope of arrivrng^m guiding principles. It also provided 
experiences' to help teachSts adK^t to having other professionals in t^je 
classrooms. . 

/ The Education Profes;>imis Development Act Project used similation 
analysis and. videotape/ to Jielp teachers develop better^relations wrth- 
paraprofessionals k/iheir classroom and make appropriate use of their 
services. Collee^tudent observers, parent^ teachpr aide trainees, and 
Project instrupfors also frequented the classroon\s of Project teachers. 
Frequent conferences increased rapport and understajc^jj^rjjelween pa-: 
rents an4 teachers. , 

. ■ , I' ' . ■■•w^^ .V 

Summary 

Ten^specific areas have been identified and made requisites in the r<brfclk 
State College model for education of teachers ir» serYice''/SpecTfic activities 
of projects at the college were cited. Competencies in these areas result in a 
prototype' of an excellent "teacher in the marnstream," a teacher whq 
recognizes and responds to differences among children and is thus able to 
teach the child traditionally labeled "handicapped." 

KX) ^' 
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V Special Education: ^ ^^^-^r '^'^^ 

A Preservice Component : ^ 4 - 

■• ' , ■ ■ r'n'::; 

. ■ RUTHW.DIGGS ;)> - ^ 

Chairmdn, Department of Special Education ^ ^'J, • 

_ Norfolk State College * r V ' 

Norfolk, Virginia S T ^ 



One of the major goals of the preservice programs in iSpecial^Eciucation at 
Norfolk State College 'has been to develop a performance b^sed program 
for preparing teachers capable of developing andj imprbvijig instructional 
programs for exceptional children in special ciasM^^jn the mainstream. 
^ A second goal has been to ensure that the prograni^i^jd^t will be such that 
"it, Of certain components of it, might be^easity utilized ifey other interested 
institutions of higher education without a higli cost for implementation. 
! "t)ther goals of the performance J^ase^! program described in this presen- 
' tation are (I) to aid jpreservice teachei^ in dej^elo^ing the skills necessary 
for successful classroomjeachingof exceptional children; (2^ to develop in 
preseiyice teachers the ability to understand and participate in action 
research and clinical teaching in the classroom; (3) to encourage and foster 
^ high ^chblastic attainnient in subject matter areas; (4) to encourage preser- 
vice teact^ers to.worK'tpward becoming effective and efficient participants 
in commujiity dad ciyic dffairs; arid (5) to further the development of 
desirable attitudes toward the profession of teaching. 

The description of the performance based program includes ( I ) a series 
of storagfrand retrieval systems; (2) objectives specifically linked to some 
kind of instructional system in which there is imbedded assessment; and (3) 
a managenrlent system with a profile on each individual. It is also necessary 
that the modular competencies of faculty be defined in order to enhance 
teamwork interaction. 

Several assumptions appeared relevant to sound development of this 
perfoqnance based program . 

1. There is an established relationship between pre- and inservice educa- 
tion. Minimum criteria are constantly changing. Therefore, the need for 
continual inservice education is essential. In developing inservice pro- 
grams, the place where the maximum number of Jiours of instruction will 
take place must be considered. 

2. Training in this perfonnance based program is as direct as possible, 
and persons concerned have knowledge of the program, including know- 
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ledge of competencies. There are procedures for assessment and evaluation 
which are closely related to the objectives. 

3. There are a variety of training procedures in this performance based 
program. Examples are recorded lectures, seminars, discussion lectures, 
microteaching experiences, sensitivity sessions, behavior modification 
modules, clinical and other type mini-courses, questions, and problem- 
solving experiences. ^ ' 

4. There is individualization of teadier education instruction. Appro- 
priate relationships exist among state colleges and universities as well as 
the State Department of Education and local agencies (rehabilitation cen- 
ters.and similar facilities). ^ , 

5. There is accountability. Procedures for evaluation and instruments 
necessary in the assessment process are clearly defined, and improvement* 
is expected in this area, 

^ Four basic general strajtegie§ important in planning a performance based 
special education program were considered: (1) the breakdown of the 
existing program into modules consisting of a series of units or clusters; (2) 

'a determination of needied software such as books, video tapes, audio 
tapess student materials, and-instructor materials; definition of the objec- 
tives regarding preservice teachers' b.ehavior and the identification of those 
activities which will achieve* objectives; and (4) the instructional proce- 
dures to use in training preservice teachers to participate in activities 
necessary to achieve objectives as retrieved from -research data as well as 
instructor know-hOw in ass^ment and evaluation to determine whether or 
not.^bjectives were achieved. 

Effective performanceJ^ased programs in special education should pre- 
pare preservice teachers to educate all children, those with handicaps as 
well as those from impoverished liomes and comjraunities'. Program prbjec?^ 
tion should also prepare special education teachers to support regular 
classrooifj teachers with special education services in the management and - 
education of children with special needs. . 



Development of Performance Based Programs for Prospective 
Teachers iat Norfolk State College ■ * 

One basic goal was to expand the expenise of presej^ice teacheirs through 
appropriate reorientation of teacher preparation prqa-ams in special educa- 
tion. The program established focuses on integrafl^jfning for preservice^ 
teachers to help them understand the concept (|^H^tdualized instruction 
with a meaningful assessment component. In SS/Hm to being integrated, ' 
the training is interdisciplinary and continuing; immt ^should promote the 
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development o^ skills in ijlentificationr diagnosis, and prescriptive teach- 
ings which in turn will benefit children with* a variety of special needs. 
Wheij^reservice teachers complete the performarice based program, it i^ 
exjpected that they will have developed the following brqad basic com- 
petencies: • , * 

1 . To plan effectively individvjaiized and group instruction according to 
each (^Ws'^eyelopmentaLn^Ujre and needs. 

2. To plan effectively individualized and group learrting activities and 
experiences for achievement of educational goals. * 

The, entire program of special education is constantly changing and 
developing within certain broad clusters of curriculum development, a^-' 
sessment, and evaluation as well as jxacticum. This should accomplish the 
changes needed in preparing special education teachers to work more 
effectively with handicapped Children. Altfiough a special education major 
is expected "to work toward a degree in his major field, he is encouraged to 
explore related areas, and is required to do much of his "basic work in the 
discipline of regular elementary oi" secondary education, y 

Professionals and others concerned about meeting the needs of childFen 
and prej^aring special education teachers' are aware that programs must 
train prospective teachers to cope with the rapid sociological, psychblogi-^ 
cal, and economic changes taking place in our society today. Political and 
legal qhanges are also influencing teacher training. An effective perfor- 
mance based model special education program ihus takes into considera- 
tion these recent social, ^economic, and political developments. Communi- 
cation amon^all disciplines concemedAvith teacher ^ucatipn is also vital. 

Trainers of teachers in the Special Ed^cdtion Department also seek to 
develop bachelor of science degree hofaers who will be able to qualify for 
master's programs at other institutions. 

General considerations in developing a competency based program for 
preservice teachers include: : ^ 

1 . Preservice teac^hers will develop personal anel academic c^ompetencies 
necessary for successful classroom teaching of exceptional 'Children as 
measured by faculty-made scales. 

2. Preservice tejichers will develop the ability to understand and partici- 
pate in action research* and clinical teaching in the classroom as measured 
by faculty-made scales. ' , • ^ 

3. Preservice teachers will advance direcUy into master's degree pro- 
grams at any recognized irfstitution as meai'tited by faculty-made scales, 
tfJe National Teacher Examinations, and Graduate Record Examinations. 

4. Preservice teachers in elementary and secondary^ education, prospec- 
tive social workei-s^ and psychologists will secure adequate orientation in 
special education as measured by faculty-made scales. 
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. 5. Special edubation faculty will encourage and foster conditions which? 
promote high scholastic attainment in the subject matter areas assneasured 
■. by faculty and standardized scales. 

\ 6.. Pxesei^ice teachers will develop interpersonal relationships 'which 
will lead to efffctiveand efficient' participation in community and civic 
affairs as measured by faculty-made scales. ^ — 

7 . Preservice teachers wilt develop desirable attitudes toward the profes- 
siQn of teathing as measured by faculty and stan'dardizef scales 
^ Competenci^ considered with resp.ecf to- mainstreaming include the 
development of: . • 

1 . The abilitno ui^derstand that each exceptional child has the same 
•nght |o acceptance, understanding, and education as other children as 
riieasured by standardized and faculty-made scales. 

i-vThe understanding-that wide individual differences exist among 
children in ^ach areaof exceptionality as measured by faculty-made scales • 

i ability to participate in diagnostic activities designed to screen 
and Identify students who require s'pecial education programs if they are ih 
make optimal progress in school'as measuured.by faculty-made scales 

4 The ability to utilize the team approach to corri^^reheftsive case study 
involving medical,. social, and psychological )as. well'as educational 
specianstsas measured by faculty-made scales. J 

5. The understanding of the criteria for placement so that pupils with 
other types «f problems arid needs are not inappropriately 'enrolled in 
special classes as measured by faulty-made scales. ^> 

6^ Ways and means to gain information from Well-trained pereons in the " 
tield, and from examinations of specialized curriculum materials and * 
equipment needed for instmction in the various areas of exceptionality as 
measured by faculty-made scales. 

■ 7. The ability to derive general objectives in a program of education ^ 
such as de^Sloping personal, social, and'economic effectiveness as mea- 
sured by faculty-made and standardized scales. 

8^ The abilky to establish specific goals for speciateducation programs 
with emphasis on both scholastic and social, learning; on the national 
(purposes of education; and on the aptiftides and potentials of the pupils as 
measured by faculty-made scales. • ' . , 

9. A mental health approach in terms of accepting each pupil and 
providing a warm classroom .climate which is a' profitable- entree for 
assisting a student in self-acceptance, self-evaluation, and the develop- 
ment ofreahstic goals as measured by faculty and standardized scales « 
^ 10. Ways and means to gain- an understanding of clinical educatiofi 
instruction for exceptional children which involves individualized teaching 
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procedures based upon careful appraisal of each pupiPs abilities and 
disabilitifes as measured by faculty and standardized scales. 

11. Ways and means to gain an understanding that education for excep- 
tional children is an integral part of a total education program when 
possible and practical as measured by faculty-made scales. 

12. The understanding of why continuous reassessment of exceptional 
children and reevaluatfon of school programs are essential to progress as 
measured by faculty-made scales: 

13. Ways and means to gair> a concept of the responsibilities of the 
school in-fp^ow-up ^nd f^acement assistance where needed as measured 
by faculty-made seales. 

14:, Understanding of how comniunity-wide cooperation among educa- 
tional and noneducational services for exceptional , children and direct 
iitvolvenwnt of p^ents in the educational process will broaden the com- 
prehensiveness aud avoid gap* and duplication as measured by faculty- 
made scale^. " 

15. Underst^ding of how special education programs may be strength- 
ened byJrequent interpretation of these progr^s to educators, parents, 
legislators, and the public as measured by faculty-made scales. 

16. Uhderstanding that it is the joint responsibility of national, state, and 
local jagencies to promote educational research/'teachef preparation, and 
instructional services in education for exceptional children as fneasured by 
faculty-made scales. ' . 

Performance based special education should meet the g^eds of prospec- 
tive teachers who seok information related to the purpose** and objectives of 
,.education' for children with special needs. Our program includes the 
following methods of instruction: (1) study of the areas of exceptionality 
and related courses; (2) observation of special class pfbcedures; and (3) 
application of knowledge through student teaching, community activities, 
and resedrch. Special education personnel — while developing^his perfor- 
mance based program — must keep in mjnd the state certification require- 
ments. .■ . 

■1 * ■ * 

• .A . ■ . r 

^ Performarice Based Program Design Clusters- 
Academic Preparation / 

Area I, Curriculum Development 

■ 1. Education of educable mentally retarded children, including the 
multihandicapped ' i. » ♦ 

2. Education of trainable children, including the multihandicapped* 
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3. Education of disyvahtaged handic^pped^children - ' 

4. Language arts and remedial reading for e'xceptional, children 

5. Education of children with physically handicappirtg' and crippling 
conditions <» : ^ - 

6. Education of children with emotional disturbances " ^ 
^ 7. Education of children with learning disabilities 

^ 8. Eduoatk^of parents of prescliool handicapped childreru-^.^^^ ^ 

9. The rofe of the professional and .paraprofessidnal in education of 
preschool handicapped children 

Area J J. Assessment and evaluation • • 

, ■ f. ' • 

1. Nature and needs (el^racteristics of t|ie mentally retarded and chil- 
dren with other types of handicapping conditions) 

2. Rehabilitation t^hniques ' 

3. Measurement and evaluatio'aof^he handicapped 

4. Speech problems of exceptional children 

* * 5. Psychoeducational diagnosis ^ ^ , 

•6. Diagnosis and assessment" of preschool handicapped children 
Ar^alll. p)k^icum ' . - 

1. Observation and participation in special class« programs — 
independent study concept in focus, ihcluding direct contact with childrA. 
Private and public sqhe^l settings, beginning at freshman levej. Includes 
early experiences with Children. » ^ 

2. Practicurn activities with children, including preschool with retarda- 
tion, learning disabilities, and multihandicapping conditions 

3. Student teaching vdth handicapped children ' " f 

4. E^rly childhood education practicum for tlie handicapped 



Cooper^ve Mainstream Programs with Local S>^tems 



Before we could consider the concept of training preservice teachers for the 
mainstream, the public school s;ystems had^p indicate willingnes^to 
change the education of handicapped learners. The guidelirtes. for im- 
plementation of the^tiodel for the preservkre training program included 
involvement of principals, psychologists, and other school^ personnel,- 
Procedures in traii^ing teachers include course offerings* college seminars, 
and field^and internship experiences within the public "fecliool setting. 
Community involvement is an important component of the preservice 
practica. , ' * ♦ . 
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The Norfolk State CoUege Early Childhood Project 

for Preschool Handicapped Children ^ 

An early childhood education' project for handicapped children has had a 
great impact on the special/«education preservice program. The snajor 
^objective of this project Was to lessen the motor, mentaKand emotional 
effects of ja combination of mental retardation; secondar>fddricits of hear- 
ing, vision, and spee?ty»>4iid a lack of stimulation in the environment'on^ 
i young disadvantaged handicappN children through a structured education 
^ program combined with unstructured activities and parental instruction and 
assistance. ^ , 

• The program included identification of handicapped preschool children 
and development of art ed\icational program ^imed to develop specific 
cognitive language, motor, and social skills. The parent com*ponent»fea- " 
tured'^iastruction in helping the children at home with social, educational, 
, and emotional problems. The program involved on-site leaniingfojje^uh 
classroom teachers, Norfolk State College and Virginia WesJI^^'^<^;ge 
students, and administrators and professionals from other agencies -in 6'rder 
z . to biiild understanding and support for comprehensive early injtervd6ti,<5n)>TV 

The University of Mia|[ni Norfolk City School System Plan 

Young teachers genelifiy develop into more effective change agents than 
retreaded personnel. Therefore, 24 junior ^nd senior year trainees received 
training in the Norfolk iviainstreaming plan during <he 1974/75 academic 
year. Administrative and supervisory personnel as well as regular elemen- 
tary and special classroom teachers participated in a University orMiami 
> inservice project designed to increase skills in mainstreaming handicapped , 
children into regular classrooms. The project was conducted by Dr. Philip 
Mann and stiff during the summer of 1974 at the University of Miami. 
^ Participants in this, project returned to their classrooms and began imple- * 
menting concepts in mainstreaming. Selected classrooms of some of the 
participants provided opportunity f©r exemplary observation and student 
teaching involved tn mainstreaming for the trainees.. 



The Norfolk State College Education Professions 
Development Act Project' 

The Education Professions: Development Act Project at Norfolk State 
College represents another avenue through wbich preservice teaC:hers re- 
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•ceive<} training in the mainstreaming process. Several stud/nts oth^ thkn ' 
the junior and senior year trainees gained experience in te/chin^eaming. ' 
disabled children injhe regular classroom. • ^ 
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Summary 




In the development of a performance based program to meet the present 
and future needs of preservice teachers: many problems still exist. First of 



all, it is still necessary to function within the legal certification constrairtts 
of Virginia's State Department of Educatipq. Present certification -re- 
quirements in various fields are based upon completion of a designated 
number of hours of course work in general education, professional educa- 
tip*},j and specific endorsement requirements. Secondly,' the.existence of 
autonomous departments rather than a single area of curriculum and 
instruction impedes faculty cooperation in utilizing their dive'fSified skills. 
Thirdly, tenured facylty may be unable or unwilling to change teaching 
"M^yles in order to faciUtate better prT5gfatfrming for preparation of teac"hers 
of exceptional children. But these ik)blems do not negate effective com- 
munication, collaboration, and c^peration between the departments 'of 
elementary and special education in planning relevant programs for ^d 
with the students. Free electives provide students' with opportunity to take 
■ courses ^n additional areas. The program of special education is elementary 
education based; therefore, it is possible for the special education major to 
obtain full certification in the field of elementary education through collab- . 
oration with the Department of Elementary Education. 

The Virginia Department of Special Education recently launched a 
program designed to revise state certification reljuirements in-speciaT 
education. Focus of the new fequiremenfs will be: on teacher competency ' 
and skill development rather than on c'om^arionpf courses.- Staff inser<!ice i 
techniques have been used effectively in bringing about cKangg^m^ypl- 
department h'eads of elementary and special education have assum J^tl^-' 
responsibility foi= reviewi/ig the present opeifition and suggesting changes" * 

- in program design in both departments to bring about more responsiveness " ~ 
to the needs of preservice teachers. ■ ."^ 

The consensus ainong 'members of the special education faculty is that in 
order to facilitate betteV and continuing education from all departments 
wtftiin the Division of teacher Education, personnel in elementary, secon- • 
dary, and special education departments must work together to establish ♦ 

^new courses and modules for cbmpetency' based training, and facilitate 
better understanding by providing opportunity for personnel fron/the 
various disciplines (such as reading, early childhood education, ahd 
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others) 'to, interact. Such cooperation would prevent personnel iq other 
departments from feeling that their course offerings are inadequate or that 
^ they are not adequately preparing teachers to meet the needs of exceptional 
children in regular elementary and secondary classrooms. ^ 
The need for communication between* special and regular education in 
, providing offerings to exceptional childjfn may be foifn^din th^Council for 
Exceptional Ghildrert Policrels Commission statement: 
J • " 

^Special Education musi provide an administrative organization that facili- 
laies (for exceptional ct^Idren) achievefneni of the same educational goals as 
^. ihpse pursued other children.^The purpose can be acliieved' iHrougW 
structures that are sufficiently compatible with those employed by regular 
education to insure easy unbroken passage of children across regular special , 

^education administrative lines for wh'atever periods of time niay be neces- 
sary» and sufficiemly flexible to adjust quickly to changing, task demands 
and child growth needs.. " ' \ 
^Under suitable conditions* education within the mainstream can provide the 
optimal opportunity for many exceptional children. Consequently* the sys- 
tem for delivery of special education must enable the incorporation of special 
help and opportunities for them ki-mainstream settings whenever such 
approach ?s. feasible. Children should spend only as much lime "outside 
regular classroom joltings as Is necessary to control learning variables that ' 
are critical to theijlnievement of speci'fied'ifearoing goals. 



Because of recent court decisions* school personnel across ihe country 
are developing programs that will includ&-bandicapped children in the 
mainstream of education. Although the c(fcrts have issued mandates and 
maiii|(^tates have passed legislation to endwolation of.handicapped chif^ ' 
dfen. considerable resistance still <:omes lom regulai- grade teachers, 
adihinistrator$* and parent groups. Thus* a ne* for continuous strengthen- 
ing of preservice education of teachers is * order to effect attitudinal 
change in teachers of the future. J , , ' a 

♦ The Norfolk^ Virginia Beach, and'Cheii^eake City School Systems*are 
gradually achieving thejr goals; and their Personnel are planning ways for 
handicapped children to remain in the regular, grades with supportive 
services to assist the regular teachers-.\. , ^ ^ 

The main problems for the special edubatior\j^qulit>^^ 1 ) determin- 
ing what competencies students' should h^jf^ ix^,nf*<:pmp^ of ftie 
courses; (ZKidentifieation of the kinds of te^hte^j^ 'Vit^ and cfffecting^ 
necessary changes in teaching styles ih order tof^Hia^edevelopment^f a 
performance based, program'; (3) effecting change in faculty attitudes 
to>vard performaSice^ased progr^s by pr^vidiftg opportunity for faculty 
to. renew or change their, techniques and skills; and^ (4) participation of ^ 
faculty in determinin^aheir cpmpetencies and modification of their roles. 
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, Prospective teacheq^' of exteptidnat children receive cross-categorical 

. training involvirtg ptfiei" diseiplines'at NprfoFK State College. For example, 
professional education courses including' regular elementary and secon- 
dary education qouhes^re, taught by fa.eu^ members m the elementary 
- dil^ secondary education, depaftrtienis: Gfeneral education courses are 
. V taught by general' ed|i;fcation faculty members; and adaptive and other 
required physicaVeduqatipacourses are taught by professors and instruc- 

rtors in the Departraent/oft^hy$rcal Education. 

The funded pi;oJqci^ under the supervision of program perspnnel of the 
[department of Special fe(JucaUjyv— in ^d^^ with local school offi- 

cials during the pa^t^i?? years— have had a decided impact on the local • 
school systems- in-^ the area.. Unique innovations in programming have 

, evolved involving fortner participants in the projects desptte the fears^and 
anxietsies on the part of many regular classroom teachers. Some of the 
innovations may be delineated as 

1. Special education personnel have received many requests by super- 
visors, principals, and agency personnel for assistance in implementation 

. of inservige programs. . v 

2. There h(is been a significant increase in tfie num.ber of regular 
'^clasrfifooiD' teachers takinjg courses pffered through special education in 

order tc? enhance their skills in t|je mainstreaming process. 
^3. More comprehensive insefvicjeteducation^programs have been de- * 
veloped by many school principals.within their own schools.* 
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Th^ liltegration of the Handicapped GhikHnto the^ 
Curriculuin Experiences of Regular £duqition 

' ' - / ' y^''^ • 

JOHNF.JpAWL^Y 
. Professor pf^^sJkci^tion 

' ^ Vniversit:^ ofd^jg^^ticut ^. ^ 

The Scene: M$. B., a kindergarten teadher, is writing a letter to a friend. ^ 
DearB , 

* Well, it*s the beginning of another school year. The first clue has 
arrived: a letter from Ms. Y., principal of our school. The beginning was 
•typical of the letters Ms. Y. has sent out in previous years: greetings, room 
assignments, the date and time of the first faculty meeting, and the agenda 
for the first get-together. The letter looked like the same old stuff, but since 
Ms. Y. insists that we all read her letters, it seemed wise to go on. The letter 
continued: 

This year we will be having something of a new experience for the handicap- " 
ped children in our school. We will be attempting to provide full service to 
^ ^hese youngsters using the regular classroom as our base of operation. This 
means that we will be bringing many children back from special classes and 
that we will be programming, rather than just tolerating, those youngsters 
who are already in our regular classes. We estimate that 10 to 12 percent of 
our youngsters are handicapped, that this is reasonably ponsistent with the 
national average for a school such as ours. Nationwide statistics showa . 
prevalence of 7,000,000 hanc^capped children, with about 60 percent cur- 
rently enrolled in regular classes . Your role as, a regular class teacher, or in 
the case of those in grades 3 through 6 who are departmentalized, will be to " 
serve as the core of the educational program for these children. 

And then came the bpmbshell! The next paragraph contained three terms: 
handicapped children, diagnostically based curriculum, and behavioral 
objectives. ' ' 

• • i^^ow! How lucky can one be? I must have had ESP when I decided to 
sign up for that three-day inservice workshop on handicapped children. At 
least I have some idea of terms such as mentally handicapped, learning 
disabilities, and emotional disturbance. Children referred to by these terms 
constitute the largest numberK)f handicapped children, although the terms 
don't mean much when it comes to teaching. The workshop was OK. We 
talked about psychoeducational tests^the interrelationships between diag- 
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nosis and instruction, and the development of curriculum experiences that 
will provide meaningful education for handicapped children. 

I remember the point one of the instructors made about curriculum 
development and its importance to handicapped children. How did he say 
it? Something like this, I think: 

The major assumption underlying the preparation of curriculum materials 
ami expenences for nonhandicapped children isthal the leamere to whom the 
curriculum will be presented arciniacr. That is, there's nothing wrong with 
them. Special education curriculum developers, on the blher hand, must 
operate on the assumption thai every feamer to whom the curriculum is 
presented has a general or specific learning disability or behavioral dis6rder. 
Curriculum for the handicapped, therefore, must do two things: convey the 
content of th,e curriculum and prevent, remediate, or compensate for these 
problems which the youngsters nianifest. 

I know I am going to have to fely more upon diagnostic test interpreta- 
tion; and Tm going to have to leam more about it, particulafly about 
translating test information into instructional practices. 

The program they distributed at the workshop seemed to be right on 
target. It interpreted over 500 psychoeducational test items into terms that I 
can understand and then it interrelated these to over 1,900 items of 
instructional matefjals. Best of all, they showed me how I could add to the 
system using tft^ materials that are Already available in my room, f was also 
given a procedure that would assist me to construct my own criterion 
referenced test. They called it avBehavior Skills Inventory (BSI) and it i§ 
used to identify learning disabilities and behavior disorders. Incidentally, 
^the idea of looking at both learning and behavior problems within the same ' 
framework will be a great help. V\\ use it in.kindergarten and have Sam (he 

^ teaches 5th grade science) and Mary (shi teaches second grade) build one 
also. The three of us can demonstrate a diagnostic approach to curriculum, 
and perhaps some Of the other teachen^ ivill also try it. As a matter of fact. I 
think nrask Ms. Y. for a few'moments at the faculty meeting and Til do a 
little show-and-tell. And, of course, the big surprise will come when I 
show the instructional suggestions for meeting the needs of learners with 
handicaps. The suggestions are presented in such a way that the same 
suggestions can be used with learners of different ages, in different subjects 
and, very important for our school, in any language (about 20 percent of 
our kids speak Spanish^ their dominant language). The instructor gave a 
demonstration of this in science. We were shown how to take a group of 
kids with a variety of learning problems and provide curricula experiences 
through the use of different behavioral approaches. This means that if a kid 

cannot read, I have alternatives to reading. Why, I can take^ kids with 

/ 
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different behavioral needs and incorporate them into the science activities 
through a variety of techniques. For the first time 1 feel I can help Helln, 
who is so withdrawn and isolated . One simple idea we had was to have Jcjids 
construct cardboard objects such as cars . One kid could do a wheel , another 
could do another wheel, and Helen could do the axle. When the parts -are 
put together, Helen would be central to the group and I could praise them 
^for working so well together. Get it?? 

The one thing that troubled me during the inservice was the way the staff 
ke>t criticizing behavioral. objectives. Their main point seemed to be that 
most formats for preparing behavioral objectives stress achievement! or 
getting the right answer, without focusing upon the behavioral needs of the 
learner. Another point was that most approaches to behavioral objectives 
didn't encourage the instructor to use a variety'of behavioral strategies to 
attain a common outcome. In science, for example, you could haVe a 
learner demonstrate* his knowledge of a certain concept by constructing 
something, by pointing to a series of pictures or objects, by orally stating, 
or by writing. What they tried to sti-ess was the difference among behavior, 
process, arid task (the achievement part) in the use of behavioral objec- 

" tives. . 

. .^e also observed that most behavioral objectives stress learner be- 
havior, but fail to give any attention to the instructor. Come to think about 
it, Fd appreciate a few suggestions about behavioral procedures that 1 
could use to help children. It would also help me with this other thing that 
we are being bu^ed about— accountability. I don't want to get into the ^ 
trap of having to turn to a new list of behavioral objectives each time I 
switch to a different subject. The stuff we had enables me to focus upon the 
same behavior, if appropriate, so that I can help the kid with problems. To 
illustrate, the behavioral objectives, we called them Desired Learner Out- 
comes (DLOs), look like this: 



Aural Presentation 

Instructor Learner 

Gives a single word ' Orally states a 

definition for the word. 

This simply means that I would say the word and that the learner would 
state his definition. I could do this in science, social studies, etc., and really 
help the kid .with his behavior. Incidentally, this is a very common task on 
those psychoeducational tests I mentioned earlier. This gives me that tie-in 
between diagnosis and instruction. 

Back to Ms. Y.'s letter. Let's see, it went on to say: 
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Individualization of instri^ion that is diagnostically b^d will be essential.* 
Remieniber to distinguish^tween individualized in^tjruction and individual 
attenti9n. Joo much of the lattermay indicate that tte former is noi being 
aUended to properly. Behavioral objectives will be riece^ssary. We can 
discuss the best Aieans of incorporating this approach ihtOfbiir school when 
we get together. ; \ • ^ 

I feel as though J hSve my feet on the ground. I know sonriething abaul 
the characteristics oj handicapped chilcTren. I can relate to psychoeduca- 
tk)nal tests and interi^ret them in terms of inflectional, practices and 
^rri<julum. In essence, I* have the. basis for a diagnostic approach to 
curncbliim. I can construct my own Behavior Sinlls rnveptory; and Iljave a 
storehouse of instructional suggestions, all of wt^ich can iirectly tied to 
curriculum. ' » 

Ijd'bri't believe I'm going to be as hflndicapped as[ l4^ou^t! iTcnow^the 
Vids won't be! ' ^ » .\\ • 



Peace! 



( \!CdiwJty^ yi S,; and 

SuiteK P. ProjeciMaifistreim, Tulsa,lQkl^hon)a\EducationarProgress, 



> ' Ca>Swy^ The^^^w-Learner and the 

'-^i^SkgProhie'nL S^^ Chas: Thoma.^ Co., 1972. 



SECTION III 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
PERSPECTIV*:S 



^echni^l^ssistance' programs have played a significant role in imple-* 
mentlng j^e\al government mandates. They Kdve^faken on a variety^ of ' 
ih arm^ kpproaches in helping educators facilitate^he mainstream 




jl/jna ' case for a national technical assistance system 
bu{s'idethe government structure but funded by and accountable 
\lfsjhat such a system allows technical assistance programs to be 
free of pdtiticai pressure and to be able to develop nohthreatening trust 
' relationships with their clients. Reynolds further calls for communication 
and collaboration among these independent programs in order to share 
expertise andjconsolidate gains. He also points.out the need for technical 
assistance ^^<^^^^&Jpr potential special education leaders in anticipa- 
tion of the tollS^^^iU be called upon to play . 

Mann and Mj^m^^ present a model^or training educational adminis- 
trators in the ijfMeis of mainstreaming. Administrators are frequently 
overlooked when training programs are planned: yet they are front line 
people in initiating mainstreaming programs . Mann and McClung express 
particulaf- concern forjcollege administrators and ct\ief school officers in 
'^sparsely populated areas and developing institutions of high education: 
their resources are particularly limited, and yet they are responsible for 
preparing th^fr staff to serve as agents of chdngefor the broader popula- 
tion. The trahing progra^ presentee! by Mann andMcClung represents an 
.approach taf helping adnti^strators in institutions of higher education and 
state and local agencies to collflborate in training and facilitating 
mainstreaming throughoui the educational system. 

Rice reports on the joint efforts of eleven state directors of special 
education to come to terms Mth their mutual problems in plahning for 
mainstreaming at a state level. Their collaboration produced ari analysis I ^ 
of laws affecting their program development, an identification of obstacles 
to mainstreaming and proposed' solutions to those obstacles, a plan of 
action to facilitate future responses to program development, and a ' 'tech^ 
• nical assistance'* newsletter to generate interstate communication and 
pr/omote innovation within the participating states. 



Technical Assistance: 
The Case for National Support Systems 
in SpeciarEducation 

MAYNARDC. REYNOLDS 
• . Director, Leadership Training Institute iSpeciai Education 

University cf Minnesota > . 

• ' <? ■ ■ • 

Technical assistance systems have been developed by the tederakgov- 
emment* ip njeet the urgent needs of differefit segmerus of our economic ^ 
life, especially agriculture, medicine, and transportation. Ultimateli^, the^ 
systems result in benefits to the total population and economic gains to the 
particular institutions. In special education; however, technical assistance 
systems cannot in any obvious way impinge on the total population or 
result ineconomic benefits. Yet there is a special reason to be concerned 
about national support systems in what is essentially i jJ^w-prevalence 
field. When only a relatively few instances of a problem exist at thelocal. 
.^le^el. the expertise necessary for handling the problem is not likely to be 
'<teveloped because of the cost. Nevertheless, wh^t is exceptional at the« 
local level often aggregates nationally into a v^ry large problem; the" 
national mobilization of expertise to resolve such problems is therefore * 
both practicaland economical. 



Special Education and the Federal Government 

Since 1 957 . when Congress first provided funds for research and leader-' 
shipUraining in the areai)^ mental retardation, federal appropdations for 
special education have been increasing steadily. Currently, funds are 
provided, fdr the impr(!fved delivery of educational services to children in 
new as well ks traditional categories of handicap and for the operations of. 
the Bureau of Education'for the Handicapped, («EFt) to administer the' 
burgeoning programs. Other bureaus also have launched significant pro- 
grams relating to specific aspects of educatiort of the handicapped, such as 
career and vocational education. Whatever the reasons for the federal 

*Tcchnical assislancc obviously goes on at many levels. This paper is limited to national level 
systems quite arbitrarily, but mainly bec^^se that has been the context of the Leadership 
Training Institute at Minnesota. . i. . ' ^ 
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government's initial intervention in the improvement of educational ser- 
vices for/handicapped children^ it seems certain at thfs time that the 
interventibn will continue welUnto the future. 

The principle of the right to education ..first enunciated by the Supreme 
Court inBrovim vs. Board of Education (347 U.S. 483, 1954), has been 
extended by the federal court cases of the 1970s to all handicapped 
children, regardless of degree of handicap, and expanded to include the* 
provision of education in the least restrictive environment and With regard \ 
for due process. Unquestionably, these |i)rinciples will be Tecognized in 
future congressional special education legislation, r 

Although the CongreJss and courts expect their*mlUi(^tes to be acted on 

• expeditiously and to thijetter, they make little provision for assistance that 
may be needed to implen\em those mandates an*d,;^t the same time, they 
hold accountable the persons or instkutions that are responsible for the^ 

. implementation. When the U.S. Office of Education (USOE) is charged 
with administering the provisJmjs^of federal legislation, its role can be 
liftene'fJ to that of a middleman in that it is accountable to, Congress for 
effecting the intent of thd legislation but must consign the actual work to 

. other authorities, A charge from Congress pften means that the USOE must 
negotiate for the procedural implementation of the charge with state and 
local school systems, institutions of high education, and other agencies on 
a very rapid schedule and with high concern for accountability. Yet the 
agency is limited in staff and other resources and in its power to intervener 
actively in the implementation. . - • 

Perhaps because the problems pf program development appear to be- 
come more complex with time or because the agencies funding the pro- 
grams necessarily concentrate on their accountabilities to Congress, there 
appears to be an inclination for federal awards to be made^first to the most- 
promising applications for funds. The practice can be justified, of cgurse, 
,on the grounds that awards made to program developers with little experi- 
ence or readiness to undertake new and exacting responsibilities are more 
likely to lead to failure unless the^ developers can be given a great deal of 
assistance. The USOE, needless to say, has neither th6 authorization nor 
the resources to provide suo^tassis^ance directly. 

' . . A major step to bridge the gap between accountability and quality of 
implementation was taken by the USOE Bureau of Education Personnel 
Development (BEPp) in. 1968 under the leadership of Don Davies. The 
BEPD established 'what was probably the first major set of technical 
assistance or support systemsin education when it funded 12 leadership 
'training institute projects, each related to a BEPD categorical program. 
Since then* other bureaus in the USOE have subscribed to the value of 

. support systems by funding projects to provide technical assistance to, for 
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example, school systems that are trying to increase their Capabilities to 
accommodate ^landicapped children in regular classrooms and teacher- 
training projects in the field of learning disabilities. However, the projects 
that provide such technical assistance have not been coordinated .as a 
formal total system; rather, they have been brought'into being on an adhoc 
basis foV a spec ific purpose, arid they have a finite existence. 

All in all, the experiences of these isolated technical assistance projects 
provide considerable evidence for the practical value of support systems. 
In. the programs served by them, compli^ce with agency expectations is 
relatively assured; program developers are relatively unafraid to admit the 
existence of problems with which they n€e3^1p; cooperation among 
projects and the sharing of experiences and^ expertise increases the effi- 
ciency- of each project; and the intent of th^ legislation authorizing the 
programs is moi^lly implemented. Because of the technical assistance 
projects, the VjtK 'is able to funcj programs in needy geographical areas 
where the avJTible expertise is, minimal and in other areas where the 
retraining of ^rsonnel has a high priority. In other words, the USOE is 
able, through the technical assistance projects, to maintain its posture as a 
funding and regi lating agency with, accountability to the Congress in the 
best sf^nseof the erm. % 



Support|Systems as an Extended Arm of Government 

Most federal agencies are* not equipped to provide all necessary direct 
technical assistance. They are so limited in staff and resources and so 
burdened^ by administrative responsibilities that they can attend only 
rudimentarily to the developmental aspects of congressiona'lly mandated 
programs. Congress tends to distrust a large, permanent bureaucracy; 
consequently, professional personnel are kept at a minimal level in au- 
thorized agencies. Given that the primary functions of ttiese personriel are 
to establish policy and management systems arid to make discretionary 
funding decisiorrs, honest, helping relations between agency personnel and^ 
their clifents are a contradiction in functions. 

However. unfortunate it mSy be, government employees uj.ually cannot 
relate to projects simultaneously as monitors and helpers. And, because 
they are monitors, it is difficult for them to receive honest feedback from 
theii- constituencies. The lack of feedback is especially noticeable when 
federal goals are high, emphasis upon innovation is strong! agericy staffing 
is minimal, an^ funds are granted on a discretionary basis for short terms 
with frequent (one-year) renewal required. This context breeds develop- 
rnentaJ- programs in which honesty may be equated with self-destruction 
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and funding renewal may become ji more important goal than the im- 
plementation of congressional intent: The gap between projected program ^ - 
' goals and actual achievement can be bridged at le^st in part, however, with 
the help of strong nongovernmental support system^. 

When support systems are erected outside the government hierarchy, 
they are not subject to the stresses and strains that beset governmental 
agenci^. Although they have a double accountability— to clients as well as 
to the fiii^ding agency— tb^y are relaiiiyely free of political pressures and 
have-a clearly defined role: to provide technical assistance to and act as. 
advocate for authorized projects. In this role» the systems can function as 
buf8|rto protect fledgling projects from the occasional excesses of federal/ 
agency ' impatience', they can ralJy> the understanding endorsement \)f 
agency personnel for programs that must develop slowly and carefully for 
the best results, and they can provide agency personnel with an objective 
assessment of program needs and recomniendations for program develop- 
ment. 

^ At the saime time, an external technical assistance system can improve 
the relations between project and agency personnel. Any, government 
contract necessarily contains monitoring provisions. Agencies are requited 
to negotiate with the Congress goals and timetables that musi be negotiated 
in turn with organizations or field personnel . Because only the agencies are 
jdirectly accountable to the Congress, their negotiations with field person- 
iJnel tend toemphasize regulations and their funding patterns tend to be short 
term and to reflect year-to-year priorities. This combination of factors 
creates an almost adVersary^relatiort between program developers and 
agency personnel at worst, and anxiety at best. Although a tiechnical 
assistance system cannot change agency needs for regulat4ons and funding 
patterns, if can maximize the capabilities of project personnel to carry on 
their work within the regulatory framewprk. . 

An essential ele;inent in the relationship of technical assistants with 
federal agency personnel and program developers is trust. Trust implies the 
existence of mutual respect between professional equals and the establish- 
ment of clear, suppoiiive linkages. Trust permits honest discussions and 
equal , participation in planning. When trust is not present as when^ a 
• support system and an agency each views the other as a competitive powef 
elite, or when a support systrtn usurps the rights and responsibilites of a 
progt^im dfeveloper, the system has failed its pur^ses and will be forced 
out of existence. - 

System Organization 

In agriculture, the technical assistance system has developed over the years 
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with federal and state funding of permanent organizations that provide 
supports and conduct research on continuing dhd crisis bases. The system 

. techmcal assistance for agriculturists was accepted early in- the nation'^ 

In education, we are still at the stage of working for. the adoption of the 
concept. Consequently, it vyoQld be premature to advocate any one kind of 
organization-as best. For the near futur..- at le^" it is my belief that 
echnical assistance projects should be organized as temporary stnictur^s 
funded for specific purposes for limited periods of time, like many of those 
now in existence. Such an arrangement prevents the. entrenchment of a 

nl'-H T'' "^"^''^ "^^^ technical assistance is ' 

provided, permits the exploration of new procedures and ideas, and estab- 

he conn!? w^^' °' ''"'^ of expertences for the development of 

he concept . When a particular fom, of technical assistance is needed over a 
fairly long penod of time, {"resh insights c^ be brought to the work if new 
organizations to carry on the assistarTce are created periodically. Although 
a^echnical assistance project is best estabUshed in an institution that has the 
^^^f « is part of a nationaUrather 

.n^'f *e .major goals of every support system should be to develop 
S.n'^ h T f '""^ 'o'-g^izations as state departments of educa- 
tion, which are the traditional and per^iarieriVsoyJs of assistance for 
educational personnel, in order to strengtll^f ^^Sn^: of the 

fieldandtoavoid-thefomiationofcompefiMrlucr 
STAFFING ■ - _ ■. , "■'■^mf,'/ 

^.Minimal organizational . staffing within 4^ <^tr^^^^^^^^^ of a technical 
s^ZT'' T"? ''^'^"'^Se of increasing the flexibility of a 

support system by preventing the development of a rigid organizational " 
berarchy. minimizing the natural tendency of such hierarchies to become • 

^temally onenjd and self-serving, and avoiding the tendency of self- 
VSemng hierarchies to try to perpetuate themselves. Most important 
pertiaps. minimal organizational staffing pennits the employment of out- 
^irr, ^^^^ous points of view; Aoy organization with a 

^^rrU '.T"' ''"''^ '° ^'Sanl all problems in temis of its 
expertise. The cntical factors that detennine the choiceof staff competen- 
cies at a particular period are. among others, the stage of the fleld's 

• AGE^pT '"'^ P'-edominantconcems of the client's projects. 
An af enda for the work of a technical assistance agency may be as broad as 
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some legislation in which aij agen^ i& authorized to admirtjster a Congres- 
sional Act, or as detailed as an award written by a federal agency to activate 
a^roject. Ip the first instance, the agency determines 'the'range of its 
activities under the Act; in the second instance, the agency determines the 
limit of activities permilted the project. ' • ^ 

"When the technical assistance agency contacts its clients in the field, a 
different kind of agenda problem nfiay exist. Any agenda in^work at project 
level which corJains item by item specifications is usually considered to be 
high-han(ie d. ft-ganj zations in the process of change are especially sensi- 
tive totjje^lmposition of such agenda because they are anxious to de- 
m^nstrafe their own creative capabilities. Thus, technical%sistance per- 
sonnel Wfhallenged to find through negotiations with client projects a 
compatibfc balance between the detailed authorizations they carry from a 
federal agehcy and^^utonomy of iRe local agencies. 

> Somellnie?, unquestionably, the federal government through its agen- 
cies is guilty of regulatory and administrative excesses. Yet, excesses also 
are found aniong local education agencies an<J. project personnel. Occa- 
sionally, a local agency an(J its community advisers feel no compunction in 
applying forfederal funds for a stated purpose and then using the funds to 
implement aihother purpose, regardless of congressional intent in legislat- 
ing the funds. W^^eneverthe federal government or local agency is guilty of 
any exces/es, technical assistance systems are caught in the middle of a 

r. delicate situation that may even have moral implications. 

, It seems reasonable to suggest that whenever an agerida must be formu- 
lated everyone who will be affected, by it should have a voice in its 
composition. Since Jocal agencies tend tpi)e certain that they know their 
problems. and haye ideas on how they should be handled, it is especially 
important th^t they participate in setting the agenda with the technical 
assistance systems lhattome in to help them. 

When a technical assistance consultant believes that local officials have 
i^fsjudged t^eir problem and assistance needs; he may have to set two 
agendas: one for the perceived and one for the actual problem. Assistance 
that is responsive to local needs can be extremely reinforcing for all'lhe 
participants. ConsequenUy, technical assist^nce^systems should be able to 
develop the means of reinforcing local personnel who have assumed the 
burden of leadership in difficult processes of change. Agendas, in sum, 
should be flexible but cliehtrcentered. 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SY$TEM CLIENTS 
When Congress fund$ a sq^of projects through an agency to implement the 
intent of legislation, which' is the technical assistance system's client{s): 

'the individual projects funded by the agency, or the program under which 
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^ the projects are funded? If the system focuses on the trmiy projects, it is in 
darigerof atomizing its puippse; if it focuses on the program, it may neglect" 
the parts, and ultimately impair the program itself. ^ 

Ideally, of course, technical assistance systems should incorporate the 
best features of both Conceptions of the client; the projects and their, 
directors become the immediate targets, and the program mission is the 
ultimate o^. For technical assistance systems to function in this way, 
however, ji^beir personnel should negotiate at the outset with the enabling 
agency the definition of the clients to be served. • 
STRUCTURE . \ • / 

Good technical assistance procedures may range from formally negotiated, 
temporally, restricted, and, specifically targeted procedures, to unstruc- 
tured; alrjjoftt-casual associations with clients. In some technical assistan^ce 
agencies, services are restricted almost totally to training or consultation; 
in'others, ijie services include travel support for site visits, literature 
reviews and summaries, acting as project advocate in negotiating local^ 
arrangements, funding a specialized staff person for a period, reviewing 
and restructuring job descriptions when necessary, and comparable ac- 
tivities. 

We cannot deny that different experts have different styles or preferred 
modes of supplying technical assistance, aii^ that the objects of the techni- 
cal assistance also differ in their preferences for how assistance is pro-^ 
vided. Too, the stage of a technical assistance program may indicate the 
need for different approaches. It is more difficult to be precise and adhere 
to a strict assistance timetable in the early stages of a program, when the 
unexpected is the rule^ than later when procedures have become somewhat 
formalized and relationships are qlear and productive. A real and apparent 
structure in the operations of a technical assistance system encourages the 
clarification of and adherence to agendas. 

It should not be necessary to caution technical assistance systems against, 
trying to dominate their clients. The project staff must always have the 
primary role in their work, both- as inrtovators and administrators. The 
concept of support systems has been distorted when technical assistance 
representatives try to take over the direction of a project and relegate the 
project personnel to subordinate roles. 

' Although the provision of technical assistance to individual projects is ' 
essential and cannot be neglectefi^^^^support systems supplying that 
assistance shquld be part*#a mQtft3^^|^|j^^ effort to bring adapta- 
tions to all of education. As in a^cijtufe, a national SMpport system in 
education should function at many levels and for many purposes simul- 
taneously. 
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^ . Coordination of Technical Asiistahce System 

Because the current technical assistance systems jnr special educatioa are 
funjled on an ad hoc basis, the professionals ih th^ systems seldonvmeet io 
share experiences. and ideas. Ideally, the professionals will become more 

• self-conscious about their aptivities.'Xhey need to begin to*think,about the 
procedures that are used to establish technical a^sjance pcojects and, 

» equaUly, the channels thro]Lj|h which copmunicj^^l^^ 
among such projects may be achieypd. • 

^ ^ Technical assi^stance compohenis should be included in (he preparation 
of all special education leacjers^ All competent professionals are called 
upon at some time to offer the best, of their experiences and skills 'to 

. colleagues in, other settings; therefore, they should learn- to share their 
expertise more effectively. Providing technical, assistance requires consul- 
tative attitudes and skills' as we,ll as substantive skills and insights. Few 
training programs do more thantoych upon the topic, yet the increasing use 
of technical assistance indicate that the subject is worthy of far more 
attentibn,: i . 



' • Support Pase for National Support Systems 

■ " ■. , ■ 

y Although the present technical assistance projects are funded mainly by the 
0. S. Office of Education, ff is not at all certain thai the USOE has' 

^^established a clear view of the technical assistance activities £hey are. 
j^^upporting. Indeed, although the various bureaus of ihe USOE are beset 
with massive problems of technical assistance, information dissemination, 
and knowledge utilization, in general/it appears that they have not yet 
developed a clear concept of how much of these problems they should try to 
or can resolve in their offices or. how much* su'pport they should give 
technical assistance projects tp resolve the problems externally. It is not 
inconceivable that the lack of clarity may lead to the discontinuance of 
federal supports for technical-assistahce projects in education altogether. 
These issues about technical assistance must beWought to the surface for 
dgWaeration. 

^"cstion looms, consequently, 'who should and/or. will support 
tecffnical assistance systems in education? Among the possible sources of 
support, should the fedeiral government withdraw its funding, are the 
Council of Slate Governments, regional agencies (such as The Southern 
Regional Education Boad or Western Interstate Comniission on High 
Education), private agencie^and foundations, universities or consortiums 



of universities that organize to develop strong service in a particular area, 
and even consumers of educational services, , " 

It seems quite likely that more than a few such agencies are working 
toward new forms of support systems as alternatives to the uncertain and 
1!^. spmctirnes limiting support that the fedqal government can provide, the 
ageiicies that are concerned with programs for exceptional children should, 
I believe, fliove strongly to create ad hoc support systems as an essential 
aspect of the expanding fedei^ role in education. It is unthinkable that the 
federal government should contiriSI& to exert a strong and highly categorical 
presence in education on the basis of regulatory mechanisms and its power 
to make discretionary decisions. , ^ 

There is a great need to foster a federal presence in the search for the^ 
human and organizational development necessary to achieve the magnifi- 
cent goals posited for exceptional children . Federal agencies will Ife able to 
achieve full partnership in the developmental area only by calling to their 
aid the skills and interest of technical as?>istance professionals who are 
widely scattered, anb placing a significant part of the expansion of their 
work into the hands of ad hoc technical assistance centei^. 



. . ; NOTE: The Uadership Training Inslilui^al the University of Minnesota is pubjishing in 
•^winiei^.. 1976. the proceedings of a conference on National Support Systems in Special 
•Educafion. Indi^vidual copies, while they iaj^t. may be obtained by writing the LTI . 249 Burton 
; Hsll.ftJniVersity of Minnesota. Minneapolis. Minnesota 55455. 
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Training Administrators ^ 
For Shared Responsibility Roles 



DR. PHILIP H.MANN 
Research Associate 
Director, Training and Technical Assbtance Center 
University of Miami 

,gnd • 

ROSE MARIE McCLUNG | 

Training Associate 1_ 

Training and Technical Assistance Center * 
, . University of Miami '' \ 

Background ' ' ' ^'^^ 

Recent events: suggest that programs tp^;h^dicapped chil^en will of 
necessity be modified due to mandated changes resulting from new legisla- 
tion and in sonfie cases litigation in particular states. Administrators at all 
levels of education, particularly those associated with higher education 
training programs, trairyng both regular and special teachers, are begin- 
ning'tp focus on the concept qf shiared responsibility between regular and 
^special education se^iccs with respect to educatmg the handicapped in our 
^public schools. Many of these administrators have expressed a need for 
Iraiiiing alternatives that will enable them to identify and explore more 
vi^le adnMistrator and teacher preparation options to enable their trainees 
to serve chudreni especially the hapdJfapjpe^J^jn a variety of educational 
settings. This includes preservic^as w^llis^insifcrvice training. 

At all levels a need exists fey trainirtj|^in-the area of mainstreaming in 
'institutions of higher education ^^|r;|ji!^ and administrators 

who will be serving population^x)f h^dicapped children. Developing 
institutions often lacK the resources to initiate comprehensive special 
education programs. Opportunities for many institutions to optimally 
, utUize up-to-date training resources are nor readily availabte. They do not, 
as a rule, have the staff and resources necessary to compete for large 
training grants, but nevertheless, proi'ide directly and indirectly through 
their trainees services- to handicapped children. Through our expferience in 
technical assistance over the past three years, we have found an expressed 
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need, especially by deans of schools of education, for aid in identifying the 
most effective utilization of resources, particularly mainstreaming options 
with respect to administrative concerns and teacher training! >^ 

At the recent Administrator's Mainstream Conference, ' ^Mainstreaming 
Handicapped Children and Teacher Education Alternatives," held ia 
Miami, deans or their representatives and selected state and local school 
officers from twenty-five universities and colleges were present. Many 
cogeni issues were examined and discussi6n centered around several 
concerns or needs in the are^ of mainstreaming. 

. 1 . Need for information in the area of the interpretation pf federal and 
state legislation and filnding patterns and the implications thereof for 
graining at different levels. . , ' 

2. Need to examine viable options related to the more effective utiliza- 
tion of funds and other available resources from federal, state, and loc^ 
levels earmarked for service and training relative to handicappe(istudents. 
These students include those who need special attention but who are being 
served in regular classes for different reasons. 

3. Nee^ to identify successfuLinainstream moilels at the university and 
college level where linkages have been established with state education 
agmcy and locaj education agency personnel. 

4. Need fof aid in the plan^ing for staff development purposes at 
different levels. If mains^reammg is to become a viable altehiative in 
public schools, what changes need to take place at the higher educatfon 
level and within local and state staff development programs? 

5. Need to establish exemplary universit;^and college trainin-g programs 
in e^ch of the states with potential for multiplier effect through sharing of 
protocol materials and training assistance. Each state needs to develop its " 
own unique^pd exemplary programs.* 

In reviewing the outcomes fromf this conference an^ other experiences 
through on-site technical assistance to state education agencies, institu- 
tions of higher education and local education agency programs% several ! 
gQneralizatiorfs are suggested. 

1 . Unilateral approachesjo initiate mainstream-oriented training pro- ' 
grams by institutions of higher education without-establilshed linkages to 
state education agencies and focal education agencies appear to have 
limited potential for success (with-or without funding). ^ . 

- 2. Administrators, both with or without funding resources are at afl 
levels of training and service seeking aid from individuals who'have a 
history of experience or a '*track record'" in the development of 
mainstream programs. 

3 . There is an apparent need for an administrator's forum to facilitate the 
sharing of ideas and experiences and to provide an opportunity to explore 
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training alternatives and gain up-to-date inTormation'on mainstreaming 
efforts in this country. 

* 4 . A well-organized training-effort ,app^ajisin effeqt to have the potential 
to impel education institutions (through tflieir participants) to m^the 
needs of handicapped children in both rurill and urban areas of our country . 
Any such effort must be designed to pronq^ote mere effective utilization of 
exkting resources tQward improving edu^tionat^deljvery systems to all 
handicapped children. Therefore, linkag^ must t>e established between 
p2^(ticipating institutions, their local school districts, and the state depart- 
mentsyof education . ^ , • 

Administraiors must first become aware of where mainstreaming fits 
into thAhistorical perspective of special education. Some administrators 
feel thatVhe concept of mainstreaming will become more fully crystalized 
in the years ahead. They have not been informed of the current needs and 
trends in the literature available on mainstreaming, or the extent of the 
successful implementation throughout the country. Until this awareness 
evolves intaan atlitudinal change and a commitment, administrators will 
continue to give only tacit approval to program development. 

Leadership personnel in all arenas of the educational community who 
have not only the cpmmitmient to mainstreaming l^ut the managemerit 
'systems to implement the state mandates and legislation must assume a 
more active rqle in the documentation of the su^ess of field-based pro- 
grams and the multiplier effect to their colleagues. Administrators need 
specific. evidence that mainstreaming is not a trend or an unrealistic and 
unmanageable approach to meeting the needs of handicapped students. 
The major issues of due process, funding, implementation of the. legisla- 
tion, attitudinal changes, staff training, and parental involvement and 
consent should be seriously considered as topics of immediate concern in 
the forums of the pressure groups guiding the input to the educational 
hierachy. The establishment of workable models at the school building 
level is needed, utilizing available resources with careful long-range plan- 
ning for local and statewide growth. Administrators should be encouraged 
to initiate the long-range planning prior to the sudden implementation 
required by legislation or litigation. They should not be intimidated by 
pressure groups who may or may not represent majority feeling. Political 
realities that will affect decisions now and in the future have to be weighed. 

Before the handicapped student can receive a more normalized educa- 
] tional prograrn, the administrators of that lo^al school must assume an 
advocacy role that will result in a carefully plailned approach to- 
mainstreaming. Through both statements of commitment and organization 
skills* the administrators (i.e. « principals, assistant principals, curriculum 

f coordinators) can create a climate of receptivity for thejeachers and 
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support personnel. As the educational leader of the school, the principal 
assumes a major role in the success of the program. He serves-as a major 
conduit of information to the community and must understand all aspects of 
the mainsireaming program. It is his commitment and flexibility that will 
sustain the growth of the concept. His role must shift from that of a silent 
observer or final evaluator to an active leader initiator and advocate of all 
phase&of the development of the program. ^ ^ 

The ultimate success may not rest on the awareness and commitment of 
the program as much as on the organizational structure of the resources of 
the school and the order in which the phases of implementation are carried 
out. The principal and instructional personnel must list and evaluate the 
school based support systems for the student requiring services (i.e., 
regular teachers, special education teachers, nurse, psychologist, special 
teachers, social worker, counselor, paraprpfessional) as well as the com- 
munity based services available (parents, service clubs, community agen- 
cies, health agencies, etc.,) . Once the services to be utilized are enumer- 
ated the inhouse organization of advocacy teams to coordinate this utiliza- 
tion should begin. Administrators at this point must either seek an active 
role in the process of mainstreaming or must delegate authority'withih the 
building. Some school-1)as5d teams are often less concerned about the 
acquiring of funds to facilitate change than they are about the time to 
organize and follow through on new programs. Other teams are" more 
concerned about the feelings^of the student, his parents, and the community 
at large. The accountability within the organizational structure of who does 
what, when, and where and ofthe support systems tojback up each phase of 
the program is critical. Respofisibility that is carefully delineated leads to 
increments pf growth and the ultimate success of the program! i\dminis- 
trator and" staff training neeiJf\vill vary from school to school and run the 
gamut froifl attitudinal changes and informational sessions about the hand- 
icapped student to specific curriculum technology for teaching the student 
who exhibits variability in the regular classroom. However, training is 
important and the needs assessment in this atea is a crucial aspect of teacher 
acceptance. Most teachers will accept training to Upgrade skills if the 
information is cogent to their daily work with students and adds to their 
skill base. 

As the ripple, of a successful nriodel mainstream program spreads, ad- 
ministrators at m^any different levels must share not only the commitment 
to the concept, but the willingness to participate in the change process. 
There has to be persistent and strong leadership at the county or district 
level to coordinate the support services to the schools. Administrators in 
traditionally separate programs (regular education, special education, 
counseling, reading, psychological services) who buy in tb the concept of 
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maihsttcalniing may not t)a ready for the trade off and sharing in the 
coordination of the utilization of funds, inservice training" and accountabil- 
ity to the success or failure of the effort. Superintendents and school boards ■ 
faced with imminent loss of funds or legal action may have an incentive to 
force this comniunicatioh. ItMs^*the;.school administrators who cannot 
produce this obvious clout that have thierJbiggest challenge. At this point the 
local education agency, state education agency, institutions of higher 
education and community interface becomes of urgent concern to the 
superintendent and his staff. Whai^^other chief school officers doing to 
implement mainstreaming? Wh^^phe leadership at the State Depart- 
meftt focusing its attention? Are the local universities able to provide the 
common core of competencies necessary for training? What ai« the pres- ' 
sure groups in the community saying? Is legislation at the federal and state 
leVel moving in this direction? ; » 

It is within the pyramid of organi^tional structure and linkages that 
. mainstreaming may succeed or fail. The tide has.sloWly shifted from^ 
separatism to inclusion. Training for adtninistrators 'must include an in-- 
terpretation of mainstreaming that will suggest it as a viable option and 
. view it as a developmental concept. Administrators must learn that shared 
responsibility for children, in the final analysis, is related to training and 
skills of all teachers, the attitudinal considerations of educators, and the 
detertnination of the most effective,' appropriate individually, based learn- 
ing environments for particular children. Developmental programming 
implies that there be a broader base of skills built into the regular classroom 
teachers' repertoire via preservice as well as inseryice training, enabling 
them to deal with variability. It also implies the expansion of special 
education teachers' skills permitting them to be.more effective interaction 
persons a.s well as change agents. In reviiewirijg potential impact models 
with respect to training,, different approaches must of necessity be 
examined so that those that follow can profit from the experiences of those 
who pidfieered ra this direction. ^ 

Adminis||atore at all levels need a more complete conceptual approach 
to mainstreaming. This is evident when one examines the negative effects 
that occur when children are merely administratively shifted from one' 
classroom setting to another. The kind of support that the child; his 
teachers, his parents, and for that matter the entire educational structure are 
receiving at, the time oft transition wilt ijeffect the;outcomes in any 
mainstreaming effort, legisjated^(;not. It appears that the crux of the issue 
■in the final analysis is not only in pJbvjdng definitions that'are uniformly 
acceptable, or in legislative mandates,.but iagetting principals or deans to, 
understand how mainstreaming can af fed each stikdent in his school and to 
determine as to school responsibility (not just a ;*special education** 
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resporjsibMity) under wl)at conditions the^student cart^leam best. The 
concept of shared or mutual responsibility appears to be the most difficult 
one fol- administrators to accept although it is the essence behind most 
issues/that involve the mainstreaming of handicapped students. 



Potential Impadf of training for Administrators 

The Potential impact'Of training in this area is envisioned as taking ()lace at 
everv leivel of educatioit. tt is anticipated that more emphasis will be placed 
on the quality of the total delivery system as well as on the content with 
respect to the number jo^y^dicap who can be seiVed by 

spedial educators alone.'^i^ining for administrators in thi area has a 
potential for bringing ?ibout a collaborative effort between ohe local educa- 
tion! agencies and the state agencies. The potential for impact is based oh 
several basic assumptions: . 

1. Forces from within as well as from outside the area ^f special 
edijcation are imposing change upon the entire field. Difficulties with 
resi)ect to impending change will be particularly felt in ihetnore spatsely 
populated areas of our country and in the developing institutions of l^gher 
education. 

The resources necessary to support the process of change in the small 
communities and developing institutional programs are limited. A cen- 
tra ly organized program is needed that will itself pfovide and mobilize . 
tra ining efforts in the area of special education. 

3. Administrators and other general educators need to enter into coopera- / 
tive efforts with special education so that children will profit from more . 
comprehensive educational delivery systems that are in keeping with their 
specific needs. To accomplish this, training is needed so that.attitiuies'and 
programming will change at all levels of education to accomrriodate the 
needs of the children. 

4. The mainstream movement orthhist*in many cases v/'\i\ place the local 
education agency in difficulty. The demand for more diverse training will 
have to be met. The Institution for Higher Education will need to respond 
immediately. It is at the administrative level initially that the decisions will 
need to be made. It is at this level primarily that the impjact of the program 
will be felt. . . < 

5. Chief school officers have the potential to effect every level of 

. education in the area of mainstreaming through both their support and . 
advocacy. These chief school officers will, of ne<^ssity, need to be 
included>whenever possible in every phase involving a statewide effort for 
training administrators. 
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A great impact for training administrators will be felt in tfeaehef educa- 
tion tfifat today is facdd with the probleip of providing training to teachers, 
both regular ^djpeciaj, that will enable th^ to serve children in diverse 
educatiofrarsetiiffgs^ Ntoinstreaming as an edlTcational alternative appears 
to be another step in the process of impactinjg or accelerating the moderni- 
zation of programs, for the handicapped . This modernization receives much 
of its impetus in law and legislation through the mandate of least restrictive 
environment. In any modernization process, however, there appears to be 
an attitudinal lag among those who are most closely associated with the 
ch^ge prbcess. Changing attitudes present perhaps the greatest trfallenge 
to any training program, and it is in this ^a that the most apparent and 
significant impact will occur. 



: Critical Training concerns 

' ADMINISTRATOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
, Administrators at all levels are confronted with the ongoing task of upgrad- 
ing the skills of their staff members, As mainstream-oriented programs 
become a part of the educational programming for students, educators* 
especially school administrators, will begin to examine the competencies 
^necessary to provide the process and content required in dealing with a 
broader r^ge of variability within the regular classroom. They in turn will 
look to the teacher trainers from the local education agencies and colleges 
and universities to design the iK^vice modules that will provide the 
needed tachnology. University pib^nnel must not only reevaluate the 
content of the preservice and ins<;rvic> courses, but the delivery system to 
the teachers and administrators in the schools. As instruction shifts front 
the campus to the field, regular and special education teacher trainers will 
need additional competencies that can be acquired through staff develop- 
ment. The deans of schools of education and buildirtg principals must 
become directly involved as change ^ents themselves if mainstreaming is 
to succeed. * ' 

An important aspect of administrator staff development is collecting 
data focusing on staff development needs, especiallv at the college and 
university level. These rteeds must be assessed if mainstreaming is to 
become a viable concept in the area of educatVg handicapped students. By 
collecting information on staff needs, one can anticipate that better deci- 
sions can be made insofar as training objectives and assignments are 
concerned. It is^nvisioned that in the future, some systematic approach to 
upgrading the skills of teacher trainers will be'developed and carried out to 
a large extent at central locations. Special education as weJl as regular 



education teachjpr trainers need opportunities, for advanced training in 
mutual areas of (^oncem. This Is especially true for the programs that have 
Jimned personnel and resources yet are very much involved in teacher 
education, | 

One of . the kpy components of any administrator training effort in: 
fnain'streamffig is the one that deals with the development of a functional 
support system, especially at the administrative level. One cannot have a 
viable system without a structured support system designed to take itito 
account processes that include the working relationships necessary be- ^ 
tWeen administrators, regular teachers, and special services. Additionally, 
it is felt that current school anciliafx services are necessary; social, 
psychological, community health, etc., so that all have a vested interest in . 
providing improved delivery of services for the handicapped students in 
our speci^il cUsses as welKas for those with special needs in our regular 
classes. > ^ 

Administratoi^^nreed. to understand that a prerequisite to effective; 
mainstreamiffg is the decikfonrmaking process involved in adopting a 
mainstreaming strategy. Unless it is introduced by legislative mandate, 
mainstreaming involves various power struggles that must be resolved so 
that 'collaboration can take place. Efforts to understand the attitudes of 
different interest groups must be expanded so that a degree of philosophical 
tolerance will be developed for each other's problems and concerns. 

Achieving Collaborative or Parity Relationships 

Training for mutual r/sponsibility pro|rammirig concerns every level of 
education. There is more involved than just giving the regilW class teacher 
some additional skills so he will be able tq* teach Wore handicapped 
children. -Training for administrators must be viewed within the context of 
its potential for precipitating a parity relationship withrfespect to program- - 
mjng between the institutions of higher education, the state departments of 
eduqajion, and the local education agency. Each, working in concert with 
t^ie orfier, must collaborate to delineate the responsibilities for the kirid of 
training needed at both'the preservice and inservice levels. More educators 
are recognizing today the necessity for the acquisition of a common core of 

-Skills for all teachers, regardless of specialization, T^hey are also recogniz? 
ing the need for the general educator to.aciquire the skills that will enable 
him to deal with more variability in students. Questions need to be addres 
sed at the state and local levels by administrators, including j)articular 

, training activities or organizational changes that will affect tHfe.teachersand ' 



children in the focal education arena wi<h respect to handicapped children 
in the following areas: 

y. Assessment that entails the identification, planning, and det^ina- 
tion of cognitive styles, learning correlates, and task-level performance. 

2. Curriculum and instruction thaj^encompass teaching strategies and 
materi^s necessary to deliver a predefined course of studies. • 

3\ Mobility and articulation that include considerations for physical 
movement rtecessary 10 achieve an optimal learning environment for the 
learner, given his strefigths, weaknesses, and abilities tocope with different 
educational and social settings as he articulates through -the grades -and 
bet weeh schools. " \^ ' 

4. Managements systems X\\?^ are concerned with'the utilization of all 
available and approved systems and approaches necessary to systemati- • • 
i cally modjfy as well as define the learner's behavior in any given period of ' 
time. . ' 'I 

AdflftijTistrators with appropriate imput can^, we believe, understand that 
before one can successfully provide for the educational needs of children - 
with wide ranges of individual* variation, one.must consider the linkages 
and pa^ty relationships that must be developed so that interface between 
the regujar and special education teachers will bring about optimal growth 
^nd maxin^ efficiency of learnjng for students exhibiting ^ 

Suggestions for Administrator TFaining 

1. Introduction of a module or course into administrator preservice 
training program which will explore the administf-ative aspects of instruc- 
tional alternatives in the area of eclucation for the handicapfjed: 
Mainstream options should!i5e reviewed in depth within a broad range of 
parameters. ' ;« >v 

2. Introduction of a module or course for administrators at the loca], . 
education agency level which can be offered collaboratively by the institu- 
tion of higher education and the local education agency .,:Mainstream 
approaches should be reviewed within a total .service approach to the 
education of handicapped children. 

3. Development at institutions of highfcr education of a .short field-based 
orientation and information package that relates materials and facilities to 
programming for the handicapped, emphasaing a mainstreaming orienja- 
tion. This \yould bp utilized by admini.strators at different levels' to'inclujJe 
state department personnel? deans arid their staff, local superintendents of 
schools qind their staff, and' principals. This is envisioned as a onc-to- 



three-day miniprogram. a jbint effort of the local education agency the 
institution of higher education. 

4. State education agencies can develop an administrator information 
package or materials in this area related to their own parti^jular state 
objectives and programs. -This n^aterial can be disseminated by satellite 
programs in conjunction with training. 



Other Training Areas and Concerns 

1 . Implementation of courses or trailing modules at the preservice level, 
into regular education programs related to educational altematives for the 
handicapped. TKis course or module would focus on the nature and needs 
of the handicapped i a ^roup by dis^lbility and provide information 
relating to educational services emphasizing opportunities for mainstream- 
ing. • ' I 

2. Implementationofiriservice training modules or courses of study for 
regular and special education teachers that emphasize- mainstreaming ap- 
proaches for students with respect to educators iili the field. 

3. Instituting tjfziining for regulSfteachp^so that throujgh elective and /or 
required courses they will know how to teachthildren w^o exhibit variabif- 
ity (mild handicaj:)s). This type'of ^^aining will'enable teachers to teach 
children exhibiting learning difficulties already in their classrooms as well 
as provide^ them with a good basis for teaching ^handicapped children 
shouldLmainst^ieaming become a reality within their schools, this is espe- 
cially true for teaching those Who are defined as mildly handicapped^ 

Development of short inservice. modules in mainstfeaming the hand- 
icapped for all school personnel to includie the teachers. paraprofe$sionals,. 
psychologists^ school social workers, and other school workers., 

5. Introduction of modules within coursesTor spjecial education person- 
nel in the areas of mainsfreaming, emphasizing opportunities to devefop 
coUaborative efforts on shared resf>pnsibility relationships within the 
schools. , > , 

6. Institution of an ad hoc con(mittee or task force related to training and' 
m'ainstreaming handicapped cWldren .conripriSed of adpjinislrators at every 
level of education within the local educatfon agency and-institution of 
higher education, teachers, and parents. 



Summary • 

In attempting to establish a mainstream approach for educating children 
'34 V . 
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with speqial needs, one must consider .the intricacies of '*buy-in'' and 
"trade-off." Many have attempted to identify the forces that.operate in 
trying to achieve change. Legislation and other traditional power 
techniques have succeeded in the past to get a modicum of token involve- 
ment. The process of education to achieve change in many cases-becomes 
an afterthought. 

Many feel that training for administrators should continue to emphasize 
the importance- of striving fora normalization process, utilizing a cascade 
service model to provide for the educational needs of handicapped st6- 
dents. This implies a continuum of service for allliandicapped children and 
emphasizes maifistreamingwlieneverpossi ' 

Playing to ^[.Sarge degree a facilitator^rple^j^ose in training positions 
should recognize that at^present there is no one besrway to bring about the 
necessaiy cfianges needed to modify programs to include a mainstream 
orientatipn. Training personnel must, operate under the, idea that each 
educational system will pave to decide on its own cogent needs and 
incorporate selectively those things that others have to offer into their own 
programs ill order for any long-range changes to occur. The process 
involves, in part, the initial training of those administrators who are in 
decision-making jwsitions. This is envisioned as one of the crucial first 
steps in establishing a mainstream orientation. 



An Interstate Consortium of Directors of 
Special Education Confront 
the Problems of Mainstreaming 



JOSEPH P. RICE 
Director, Bureau of Migrant Educattqn 
California Department of Education 

, During March, 1974, eleven state directors of special education began an 
initial series of meetings under the sponsorship of a technical assistance 
grant to discuss mutual problenSs related to mainstreaming of handicapped 
children. The eleven states included Massachusetts, Virginia, Louisiana, 
Wisconsin, Arizona, Nebraska, Missouri, New Mexico, Michigan, South 
Carolina, and Nevada. These states shared a common experience; sweep- 
ing mtemal changes caused by the passage of recent special education 

•legislation, or court ordered implementation of services for handicapped 
children. In addition, most of these states had recently passed or were about 
to pass omnibus specif education legislation. Several of the states were 
also involved in various sorts'of litigation testing the rights of handicapped 
cjiildren. For this reason the state of Pennsylvania was an invited partici- 
pant. 

Analysis and e^Sp^ehd^ti discussions revealed that most of the emerging 
laws sbaiS^d the foHowing common crucial elements: 

1. Provision for flexible systems for the delivery of special education 
instrupti9n and treatment services. 

2. Nondiscriminatory pi^ocedures for the identification artd treatment of 
special problems. , 

3. Prevention qt' denials of equal educational opportunity for inclusion 
into public education; programs. In effect, this provision tends tdmand^ite 
special education programs for all eligible participants, . 

4. Standards and requirements for periodic review of case study status 

" 5. Maximum opportunity for participation in regular education pro- 
grams, activities, anil eventsi 

^: Community* participation in the process evaluation of special 
education pr9grams. jit' 

Thus, it became clear at the outset that thfe eleven states could develop 
Vaction plans'' for tjie solution of such recurring prdblems as child exclu- 
sion by focusing bpoh process-models for the full integration of handicap-. 



pe<J children into normalized school settings. The meetings resulted in the 
I identification of positions in support of the basic social policy of integra- 
tion with some variance on the essential issue of full integfation of hand- 
icapped children into regul^i* education settings. In addition, there were 
'flifferences qf ppinion withiathe group concerning such secondary issues 
as the degree of mtegration or ''types" of handicapped children ;o be v 
.integrated. ' ^ 



Obstacles to Mainstreaming . ' 

Early in th^ project, \^ identified the main concerns of stale directors with 
regard to the main obstafJes preventing full/ealization of mainstreaming. 
The directors agreed thi'the foljl^ 

1, Regular teacher ittiludes toward the handica'ppe'd. 
.2. Attitudes and wiUihgness of general administrators. 

3. Lack of fiscal resources. ' / 

4. Insufficient specialist staff.. : • * ' 

/ It became obvious that ihe^above concerns required the inclusion pC 
regular, educators in brdfer to solve the problems. The state directors' 
pursued this problem further and identified the following obstacles ^iS/v 
solutions relatid to massive' preseryice;^ and insenyice training of regular 
teachers and administrators:^: • - 



Obstacle ■ ' 

1 . General lack of appropriate ' 
instructional skills. 



2 . Teacher pool not 100 percent 
ready or willing, to accept 
handicapped. 



3. Organizational barriers 
(e.g. , unions and contracts). 



Solutidh : 



1 . Develops three-part,::^ * ^ 
•>long-tenn*$equenc6^f ap V ; 
attitude chatige s^trategy', im- ^ 
prove skills via'colleges, - 
and develop support 

systems within local education . 
agencies for follow-through.' " . 

2. Through "de-selection"" 
encounters obtain information \ 
concerning teacher commitments 
and use only 50 percent^ ^ 
of staff-initially. 

3. Generate model contracts, 
e^use equal pay for equal r 
work formula, and involve f 
teacher organizations in planning. 
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4. Lack of role detennination in 4. Define generic core of 
rcgularclassrooms. competencies needed by all 

teachers to cope with special 
needs of students , refine cur- 
riculum delivery systems toward 
" ' *o logistics of individual pupil 

- . d. , access to materials, and promote 

f team approaches to student case 

study. 

•5. Absence of multidisciplinary 5. Advocate pooling of federal 
and mterdivisional planning discretionary resources and 

and action. ^ establish interdivisional planning ' 

and action units. 

The group identified systematic defects within the oigamzational struc- 
tures of local education agencies which clearly inhibit involvement of 
handicapped pupUs. For example, ••tracking systems," '•homogeneous 
groupmgs," special purpose high schools or ••layer-cake" (single-grade) 
cumculums ^ io prevent meaningful, integration^of not only the hand- 
icapped but also certain minority groups. 

A four-member professional team of •'program managers" was pro- 
posedfor the development of school building programs: this team would 
^ude a giedia specialist, a child evaluation/piescriber, a program de- 
veloper, and a teacher trmner. It was proposed that such a team could 
rephcate itself , building by building, in a plamied program" development 
sequence. Hie need to design and dissemjnate totally new support and 
delivery systems was considered a highest priority. Also, standards for 
integration needed to be developed, considering not only the needs of the 
handicapped, but also the tolerance leyels of normal students and teachers. 

FuturePlaiis 

An action plan was agreed upon by aU state directors, including; 

1 . Meetings with Washington officials relative to the inservice'needs of 
teachers. ■= » 

2. A compillfron of the new laws of the eighteen stages that were 
participants in the last meeting to identify commonalities, differences, and 
areas pf disparate approaches to solve the problems of integration and fiill 
ap[^ to education programs. ' 

3. A coUedion of various definiticHis of mainstreaming with a view 
toward evolving common definitions and practices. 

During the September, 1974 meeting of the Consortium, the group was 
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increased to eighteen participating states, including 'California, Georgia, 
, and Connecticut. , ^ 

A "technical assistance'' ^newsletter has been published since 
November, 1974; it contains summaries of state activities, conference 
reports, definitions of mi^instrearfiing resource materials, calendars of 
nationwide events, research materials, current bibliographies, and impor- 
tant opinions regarding mainstreaming. This newsletter may be obtained 
from: "Technical Assistance Project," University of Connecticut, 
Box 0-7, Storrs^ Conn^ 06268. These .newsletters, in combination with 
conference reports generated from the interstate technical assistance work- 
• shops held for state directors of special education, have facilitated in- 
terstate communication and forftied the basis for consi(^erable educational 
innovation and change among the participating states. For example, over 
half of the participating state directors report that they have replicated the 
' survey techniques utilized in this project for the intrastate gathering of data 
describing teacher attitudes, availability of resources, or administrative 
' barriers to the full integration of children into mainstream education . 
This project has witnessed the evolution of a concerted interstate effort 
on behalf of the integration of handicapped children into regular education 
programs. Initial skepticism on the part of the state directors of special 
education has yielded to exploratory and experimental behavior on their 
part. Periiaps the most revealing changein the behavior of the participating 
state directors of special education is their emergence as regional, and in^ 
some cases, nationwide leaders in the promotion of mainstreaming 
policies, techniques and materials. Traditionally, state directors of special 
education have been afforded secondary leadership roles in the initiation of 
national education policy. Prior to participation in this technical assistance 
project most of the state directors assumed passive roles both uit their home 
states and on the national level. A§ a direct result of participation in this 
I proje^^most of the participating state directors have emerged as consul- 
Vtants and leaders in their own right. For example, the majority have been 
/ invited as consultant "technical assistants" to other state programs, most 
have written statements and articles pertaining to various aspects of special 
and regular education, and all have attested to their personal and profes- 
sional growth. Thus, the main benefits of a technical assistance effort for 
the promotion of mainstreaming have been shown to be the following: 

1. Numerous position papers, articles, opinions, materials, and proce- 
dures relating to the integration of handicapped children into regular 
classrooms have been generated and disseminated. These assorted yet 
related works have been acknbwledged as useflil for state adoption and use 
by project participants. 

2. More, consistent and relevant concepts and understandings of the 
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global term mainstreaming have been developed. Consideration for the 
seriously involved child as well as the mildly affected child is being 
mcorporated into systematic definitions that account for the whole spec- 
trum of children's needs. ■ . ' ' 

3 . The participating state directors of special education have emerged as' 
a- nucleus of educational feadership to promote and implement ihe ^ 
mainstreaming process. , ' . 

4. The project has, m effect, provided the training, imparted the skills' 
and pointed the way toward the technical assistance necessary for the 
creation of a new cadre of "technical assistants." Therefore, it can be 
concluded that the replication quotient for this project is very high. ' 
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i SECTION IV 

REGIONAL, STATE, 
^ AND LOCAL PROGRAMS 

Exemphry programs included in this section range from state plans to a 
, single elementary school mod^l. Represented are city , multicounty, and 
state programs. They demonstrate implementations of the theories and 
perspectives dismissed earlier. ''' * ^ 

Grotsky and Brinegar describe the plans their states (Pennsylvania and 
California, respectively) have developed to meet the needs ''of speaial 
children. Both includeq full range of services . Pennsylvania has adopted a 
multistrategy approach: California's plan^asbeen entitled "The McX^ter 
Plan.'*" Both emphasize extensive planning and careful evaluation. Both 
authors ^xjfress concern for revising teacher training programs, and 
Grcjisky describes a regular education consortium** composed of six 
institutions'' of higher learning in Pennsylvania Jhctf have developed three 
competency^ased preservice models to credential regular educators who 
will be serving mainstreamed (^Udren in^heir classes. 

Gajloway outlines a curriculum resource teacher regional model* de- 
yeloped jointly by Madison, Orange, and Culpeper counties in Virginia. It 
is unique in that, it crosses county line barriers in developing a comprehen- 
sive progjram to meet the needs of 'exceptional chUdrJn in a sparsely 
"populated area. • , 

' Young and Meiigeier detail* the approaches that two major cities have 
adopted to implement mainstreanting^. Voun^ outlines the historical factors 
dhd attitude changes that heralded and facilitated a climate conducive to 
mainstreaming in Philadelphia: Meisgeier views mainstreaming as a vehi- 
cle for renewing th.e entire educational system and outlines Houston's 
individualized management system. Both express concern for continuing 
expansion of the mainstreaming concept: Meisgeier admonishes^ institu- 
tions of higher education Jtq_ develop training programs that reflect current 
needs, while'Young detail^ specific next steps for expanding mainstream- 
ing in the Philadelphia system. ' • . - 
\^f^\yton and Stevenson describe the Norfolk Plan f the 'Norfolk public 
schools* response ta updating their special education delivery system. 
• With the aid of University of Miami's Training and Technifal Assistance 
Center they have developed a six-stage mainstreaming system. 

Wardlaw presents a m'dinstreaming model at single elemenfary 
school^ It consists of a multiage grouping, team-iiaphing strategy. Three 
teachers (two regular and one special education) work within a shared 
responsibility framework. 
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Maiiistreaming, Integra]^i(^ 

Deinstitutionalization, 
Nonlabeling, Normalization, 

Mainlining, or Declassification 

• ^ JEFFERY N. GROTSKY 
''i^ennsj0ania Department of Education 
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Intraijl^^on 



Majrist^earfiing means many things to most people. It has been called 
m^nJining, intfegration/deJabeJing, declassification, normalizaiion, and 
so on. Other integration approaches may be called mainstreaming befcaUse 
that is the **in" term, whereas in^reality they are itinerant programs, 
resource room programs, integration approaches, etc. -*» 
In a recent publication by The New York Departinent of Education, 
mainstreaming was descii^as **a movement in education to increase the 
amount of time that a handicapped child has with nonhandicapped children 
in normal everyday environments." This quotfe describes a social trend 
rather than an educational strategy, allowing for any movement. 

No doubt this trend is on everyone's mind. A search of special education 
literature clearly indicates that the most often mentioned issue in special 
education today is mainstreaming, with its related aspe* of diagnosis, 
classification (labeling), teacher education as well as?jthif relationship 
between special and general education, and finally, thcfiwjponsibility'of 
fiscal support. 

The intent o(this article is to review with you Pennsylvania's position on 
mainstreaming, and to share ideas for implementinjg programs to the 
primary objective of mainstreaming: a successful education experience for 
exceptional children in the regular class. " ^ 

Mainstreaming is only one of many strategies operating to meet indi- 
vidual needs of exceptional children in Pennsylvania. Detailed guidelines 
related to- prpgram structures, e.g., mainstream, itinerant resource room, 
s^lfr^contained classes, are printed m Standards for the Operation ofSpe- - 
; cial Educqtiori Programs. Thcjplac^nient of the child in the program is the 
responsibility of the -special ediicitW director of the local education 
agency, who must match the pr&ffAftij^^^ the child's individual needs. 
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The program must be the **least restrictive alternative'' for the child and be 
agreed upon through due process notice to parents. Due process will be 
further explained in another section of this article . 

The Pennsylvania Department of Education's, position is neutral. The 
department is committed to a multistrategy approach to education for the 
exceptional child, giving priority to placing the child in or as close to the 
mainstream a%possible without giving up program quality. There js.more 
than one delivery system available; with proper planning, more than one 
delivery system' can operate efficiently and effectively to meet the indi- 
vidual child's need^. 

We will review Pennsylvania's position and subsequent steps suggiesled 
in assisting institutions of higher education and local education agencies to 
plan and implement effective mainstream programs. C^u-e must be taken. 
In Ontario, premature and indiscriminate mainslreaming succeeded in 
eliminating all special education programs and services, as well as the 
Office of Special Education. Now they are rebuilding and reestablishing 
special "education programs and services in that province. 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION REGULATIONS 
The State Board of Education in Pennsylvaiiia has j^ecently (June 3, 1975) 
.revised regulations diat govern special education programs and services. 
One addition in the regulations is mainstreaming, a development that arose 
w^en t^ State Board posed the following question: **What special em- 
p|i3sis should be given to providing fbr as many exceptional children in 
regular classrooms (mainstreaming)?" Interested and concerned groups, 
e.g., the Special Education State Advisory Committee, the Pennsylvania 
Association for Retarded Citizens, the Division of Special Educatfon, were 
ask^lidrespond and recommend regulations for mainstreaming- 
JP^OPC^ED MAINSTREA^1ING REGULATIONS 
As a result of written responses and through information collected at public 
hearings, Pennsylvania for.the first time in it9k>ng history of providing 
progfalfis. and services for exceptional cffdren formally defines 
mdinstrcaijiing as **an educational process of maintaining or returning 
exccptioftal persons'who can best profit from such placement to the regular 
education classroom with any needed supportive services provided by 
either regular or special education , or both . ' ' Consider in this definition the 
following: (1 5- maintaining exceptional children in; (2) returning excep- 
tional children (3) responsibility /fiscal; (4) supportive services; and (5) 
due process. The regulations further describe mainstreaming in the follow-, 
ing manner: 

a. Intermediate units and school districts sh^l main&treani'thpse (excep- 
tional persons who can profit by an appropriate '-program of edugJUion 
and/or training in a regular classritom. ' ' ^ 



b. When mainstreaming is recommended, specific supportive services, 
mcluding staff x)rienjation. necessary for appropriate education and/or 
training of persons placed in the mainstream shall be pr^ided in' accord- 
ance with the nature of the placement. A 
Thus, within the definition and regulations, two components of 
mainstreaming^are described: preventative (maintaining an exceptional 
child on the rolls, .of general education) and follow-up mainstreaming 
Cretuming an exceptional child to the general education rolls). It is impor- 
. tant to point out that in both facets of mainstreaming general education has 
primary responsibility fpr the child (on rSlls) and that general and special 
education together must provide any necessary supportive services to make 
the program appropriate and successful. 
. Many states define mainstreaming as any form of integration for an 
exceptional child; this may mean a severely mentally retarded child having 
lunch in a cafeterigwith other normal children. In order to facilitate a clear 
understanding of aft programs and to differentiate.a mainstream program 
from a special education integration (itinerant) program, the following is 
thef definition (in the, regulations) of itinerant prdlrams: "Integration 
means the exceptiorial child is on the rolls of special education and attends 
general education classes or activities to the degree feasible.". 

One caution: mainstreaming is not for all exceptional children; it is 
geared primariljf for moderately or mildly involved children. For a 
mainstream program to be effective it must be planneil to meet the indi- 
vidual needs (if eacji child. This is no different than self-contained or 
:?jsQi)rce room programs. 
TROG^AM RESPONSIBILITY 

f6r mainsti«aiTiing.;to be doijsiaered a viable alternative program for 
•ext^phpnal children, both general and special education must be commit- 
;ted .to tWs. cdnc^pt. $pecial and general educaUon administratiori .rtiust 
fmjide, Sthjng l^dership to support mainstreaming; Along with "this a 
: corfmltment and a collaboration of all human and nonhuman resources' is 
:: nBecs»aQr to specifically ensure high-quality programs for exceptional 
.children in the mainstream. Policies and guidelines must be established to 
prevent conHicts between the groups involved— the pupil, the regular and 
special education teacher, the parent, the school administrator.' the support 
staff, ahd the boards. . . 

; V One of the most often cited problems associated with mainstiiaming is 
, t|»-e delineation of responsibility for the child. Pennsylvania has taken the 
position that a child is placed in the mainstream (regular education) 
l^cause It IS felt he can succeed there. The program responsibility becomes 
^nucal for all children in. any one particular class; in other wonls, 
^sponsibihty falls under n&rmal controls. General education provides for 
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.educational programming within the regular class, with special education ' 
iApyiding those ^illary and supportive services necessary to meet the 
^'primary objective of mainstreaming: a successful educational jexperience 
foj .pxceptiOTal children in the regular class. Mainstreaming the excep- ' 
tional child appears doomed^to immediate and absolute failure if appro- 
priate support is not provided to the child and the regular classroom ^ 
teacher. This support should be provided »by eithengeneral education or 
special education, orjboth if deemed necessary. ^ 

When a child is remold from the regular classroom teacher's jurisdic- 
tion to a special educatjon program, the regular ..classroom teacher fre- 
quently feels that **the child is np4ongjer my responsibility." My feeling is 
jthat when the regular teacher maintains responsibility this lias a positive 
r effect on programming for children with learning problems; therefore, the 
department has taken the position that the tnainstreamed child is a regular 
education child. ; } - ,\ 

RNANQNG MAINSTREAM PROGRAMS 

Mainstreaming is not a cheap and easy panacea for the difficult job of. 
educating handicapped children. The closer the child gets to ^le 
mainstream process the more money must be provided by the state, with 
less money being provided by the school district. However, we feel that 
weaning the child from the special education rolls (mainstreaming) eventu- 
alljj wiH-be less costly to the state. In light of the normalization process, 
costs must not be the deciding factor in program placement— individual 
needs related to success in the educational environment should be the 
priority factor for placement. ^ 
COST COMPARISON OF PROGRAMMING . ^ 
The following is a general breakdown of program costs. It is highly 
generalized to show comparison; costs will vary slightly from school 
district to school district. 

Self-contained c^j^room: Estim3lwicost of program = $ 15,000. 
15 students attending 100% of the time. Statecharges back full-time tuition 
cost of $800 per pujil. $800 x 15 =$12,000 recovered by state. 
Cost to state =$3,00(1 ■ 

Resource roohf: fe^imated cost of program =$15 ,000. 
32 pupils served by resource room. 4 children {Va child) served to equal 
estimated full-time j^^ecjjge Daily Membership. 
8 students *x $800 c\^l^ back = $6400 recovered by state. 
Cost to state = $8600l • " 

I(iherard)}rograhi^^'^imaicd cost of program = $15,000. 
6Q Ijiidents served tint 
\ ii^i^GJMh ^^^^IK^^ equivalent full-time ADM. 
^ffi^^^^lS recovered by state. 
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Cost to slate = $11,800. ^'^' x: 

Mainstream programs cost the state actual allowable costs for support and 
ancillaiy staff and services provided to children in the regular class. 



Why Mainstream? 

Mosf states have little choice; they are mandated to maihstream. As pointed 
out by Whelan and Sontag in a recent publicdUon on m^stf«^ng (Mann 
1973), the three L's— Legislation, Litigation and LeVe^ag^have made 

. thechoice for us. HistoricaUy, the courts have supported the segregation of 
handicapped children, insisting that the handic^jped child could be better 
educated m an mstitution than in a public school. In recent years, however 
tfie courts have reacted quite differently; they noW emphasi?e the school 

.distnct's responsibility to provide appropriate programs for the handi- 
capped within the public schools. In Penfisylvania Association for Re- 
tarded Children vs. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania (i972) the court 
ordered the state to provide access to a free public school program of 
education and tiaining for aU mentally retanled children/ this consent 
decree signals a new era in -providing programs and services for aU 
handicapped children nationally. Right to education and fbrmal due pro- 
cess procedures will now be extended to aU exceptional children (gifted 
inclusiortfo begin July, 1976) in the commonwealth of Pennsylvania 

In addition to a right to education, most legislation hps in its body a 
component entitled priority placement. Pennsylvariia tonsent Decree 
1972, Section 1 paragraph 7 states: 

It isthc Commonwealth's obligation to place each mentally retarded child in 
a free, public program of education and training appropriate to the child's 

capacity . within the context of the general education policy that, among the 
aitOTiatovc programs of education and training required by stahiie to be 
. avaHablc,p/a«m*w in a regular class is preferable lo placement in d public 
school class. [Ediior^s italics]. 

The Slate Board' 6f£ducation regulations address the priority onler of 
placement for^l eXtq)tional children in the following order of prionty: 
; . A regular class in a regular schoolTwith supporting services. [ 

2. A district special education progyiain in k regular school, includihg - 
homebound instruction. ' 

3. A district^special education program in a special facility. 

4. An ifjtermediate unit program in a regular school. 

.5; An irttenncdiate unit program in a spcscial facility, incliidinainstnic- 
tion in the home.' ' ♦^^ - 



i.' • ,;.■■;> .;• •', i,. ; ^ - .r V' 

^*6/^flja^ppirt)i>^ private schTO^ ^ - 

. 7j,; A state school . * ^ 

» 8;: An approved pu^*state placement. ; 
The State Board of Education has extended the opportunity for due process 
procedure to all exceptional children (the mentally retarded previously 
were the only handic^ped children entitled to due process) ..Parents now 
have to be involved in the placement decision, or the placement decision 
could be made in a, due process procedure. Due process will place the 
responsibility on the local education agency to explain the details of the 
placement and attest . to its ^propriateness for each exceptional* child. 
Finally, each state that redfeives federal funds must guarantee due process 
for all haridics^s and ]}laceni)ent in the "least restrictive alternative." 
These two areas must be addressed in the State Plan under p.L. 93-380. 



Planning 

.?•.•* 
" : \ 

Listed below are pros'and conS associated with mainstream progranuning 
that should be considered, in the planning process for mainstreaming 
children. , ' 

Pros - " - 

1. Children nomrally attend general education programs and 
*'niainstreaming'Q&;^^ i * 

2. The prefen^ plac^'eht of exceptional children in regularclasses has 
been public policy (tjlPispn^ since 1959 and is a part of the consent 
•decree,.;...;, ^.^^i-- ■ 

3. rEari'y intervehtibA'ahd improved methods or techniques have dem- 
onstrated that exceptional children can be successful in regular classes 
when proper and sufficient instruction^ support secvicesar? available, 

4. Remediation of learning disabilities or amelioration of emotional 
distu^nces removes the necessity of continuance in full-time special 
educaron classes. 

5. - Highly developed competencies of resource room and itinerant 
teachers applying a diagnostic-prescriptive model of individualized in- 
struction more nearly assures success in the regular classroom* 

6. General education has provided new and innovative approiaches for 
iniproved learning environments, such as the open classroojn, nongraded 
classes, and individualized ^prescribed instruction wherein exceptional 
children*s needs should be more readily met. , . ' 

7. The concept of part-iime instructional programs-raffirt^ian full-time 
placement by categories can be^furthered, thus^^ucing chances of stignia 
tochildren. * > v >^ 



Cons ' * 

1. Children may be maintained in regular classes without the explicit, 
precise instructional support systems essential to success. 

2. Insufficient and/or inappropriate backup staff may bo provided. 

3. Regular ^ucation may be less familiar or rec^tive to the parental 
support and intimate involvement essentiaffprmaiijstreaming of children. 

4 . Many r^ular teachers neither have nor car^to develop the competen-. 
cies needed t(;> mainstream exceptional childre^' 

5. The human and nonhuman resources assured and accepted by man-1 
date in special education programs may^ot be forthcoming in regular 
prpgrams. ♦ . T * 

In, the p.ast/niau»^am activities have generally been focused on the 
educable ffientally jptandefl and leai^mg disabled. However, it is appro- 
priate to offer mainstre^^ programs to all exceptional cW^ren who can 
^benefit from such programs. Major attenti6n is being paid to developing 
mainstream programs for the emotionally disturbed^ brain injured, traina- 
ble mentalljfreta^d^, visually impaired, phys^iuiy impaired, and hearing 
impaired, >ilt pnly afier careful planning to ensure Success 

>' Getting It Togelher 

provide an effective mainstream program, the' special education ani 
itgular educatioti staff must have adequate teacher preparation, apprb^; 
pfiate and available sujiportive personnel, and individualized programs'" 
and^materials^.-lf this is not available, a/Uhe students in the school will 
suffer the consequences of poorly p^ned rnainstreaming. Mainstreaming 
can expand a child's experience, but it shduid^ot be used indiscriminately 
or as a substitute for other time-tested programs that meet special needs of 
special children; : ^ Q 

To assist in jplanning, developing, and implementing mainstream pro- 
grams/the Pennsylvania Department of Education, Division of Special 
. Education, h^ identified a number of objectives that mus^ be ra^in order 
to provide programs and services for handicappdJ.chHdren in the 
niaihstream. To nieet thc^e objectives, a number of special projects have ^ 
been implemfcnlcd. A.shph,explanation of each follows. 

A. TRAINING SPECIAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL * . 
IN M AINSTREAKfING SlIlATEGIES 

Special education personridLaOre expected to assurne leaders|iip roles rela 
tive to mainstreaming handicappied children. In rnost casesr,"hiiddle man- 
agement level personnel (superwiso^f, coordinators, Jiead teacher^) are 
iiiitially involved in dealing with school district per^nnel regMing 
nfiairistream programs; and in most^cases ■ they arp competent in providing 
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the necessary leadership needed in planning, developing, and ijnplement- 

V ing mainstreaming activities. 

The special education teacher is called upon at the most critical stage to 
implement on-line activities that lead to mainstreaming handicapped chil- 
dren; however, most special education training programs in higher educa- 
tion institutions do iK)t address necessary strategies needed to implement 
mainstream programs. Aside from understanding the special curriculums 
'and approaches for the handicapped child who is mairtstreamed, a very 
important component of mainstreaming is public relations, that is, working 
on a personal levpl with regular education personnel . We are assuming that 
management strategies for implementing^ mainstreaming programs are 
needed by special education personnel wmo must work each day with 
'regular education personnel in Tnainstreaming programs; thus^ a splecial 
project has-been developed at the University of Pittsburgh for training 
special edu(?ation personnel who particijpate in maiitstreaming handicapped 
children. This project will develop competencies neede'd by special educa- 
tion personnel relative to mainstreanfmg programs and will have as a 
component a sample field-tested, com^etency-basedVperfprm^nce-based. 
evaluation system.' This .pilot prbject will enable local education agencies 
to develop ^'programs related to their specific needs in mainstreamirig 
handicapped children. An end product of the project will be a booklet on 
majfnstream activities that will be distributed statewide. 
^IMPROVING AND CHANGING TEACHING COMPETENCIES ^ 

^QFREGUIAr CLASSROOM TEACHERS V 
Jht Division of STpecial Education is operating a Division of Personnel 
Preparation special project which has two major objectives related to 
mainstreaming and integration of handicapped children: (1) to change the 
teacher education standards and certification requirements of regular edu- 
cation personnel who participate in the education of handicapped pupils, 
and (2) to improve teaching methodologies at the college and university 

♦ level for instructing regular education personnel in -special education pro- 
grams. , 

In order to accomplish a revision in standards and certification, inter- 
agency and intra-agency Cooperation must be developed among those 
interested in improving and changing^ teaching credentials of regular 
educators. A "regular education consortium" made up of Temple Univer- 
sity, Mansfield State College, Edinboro.State College, Duquesne Univer- 
sity, Bloomsburg State College, Pennsylvania State University, and rep- 
resentatives of local education agencies and consumers has been estab- 
lished to develop a three-model, conlpetency-based training program that 
operated in the spring^d summer of 1975. The six institutions under the 
direction of the Division of Special. Education developed the models ' 
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through a pairing proceOure. They were paired as follows: Temple Univer- 
sity and Mansfield State CioUege; Bloomsburg State College and Pennsyl- 
vania State University; and Edinboro State College and Duquesne Uhiver-' 
sity. , „ 

Rather than develop one model for all the institutions tp utilizeg^wa^- 
decided to pair off the institutions and allow each pair td develop alinique 
competency-based training program. Two hundred sixty regular education 
personnel were train^ through this multienlrance levelxompetency-based 
program last summer, through the operation of' twelve one-week work- 
shops with field evaluation follow-up. The consortium struggled with a 
decision in training strategy: should 50 regular education personnel be 
trained in a four-week training pifogram. or would it be more beneficial fo 
train 260 regular educators through introductory-type competency-based 
programs? It was the intent of the program to make regular educators more 
thoroughly ay/are of the educational progr^s and services for^hanclicap- 
ped children. Therefore/it was dejcided that a large number of personnel 
would receive the training through, the bne%eek model, thus at 'least 
generating a basic interest and understanding in tli^is area. 
The fo* major objectives of the .regular, education training consortium 
were; ' .. ■■ 

■ • ^. . . ■ . 

L To understand the background and development^of the mainstreaiti- 
ing concept for exceptional children and the implications for Pennsylysuiia, 
^2, To be.able to demonstrate knowledge of the needs and capabilities of 
exceptional chiWren. * >. 

3. Jobeabletoidentify.locale^andutilizere&urcesforipdivi'^^ 
instructional prograrhis forexceptional children: -^^ 

, 4. To be able to understand ajnA initiate principles of prescriptive teach- * 
'ing. ' - ; • 

Each pair offered four six-hour training sessions with a follow-iupr 
session^proximatelyrJour months after the initial training. Pennsylvania 
^ State University utilized the computer assisted instruction with the tradi- 
. tional instruction of the same program offered by Blodmsburg.State Col- " 
lege- TWe Edinboro State Coilege-Duquesne^niversity pair used a one- 
day workshop over a period of four weeks % test retention level and 
.competency development with the follow-i3p evaluation system built in. 
Ten^plcUniyersity-MansfieW State College offered a full four-day pro-' 
gi^, with a follow-up evaluation System the following faU 

The s^ond objective has bgbn'met through the development of a task 
force thaw will add competencies fed standards to the regular education 
training prograrhs. The task force will be made up of consumer groups and 
educators interested.in this area. The coitipetciicies-and standards that are * 
developed will be presentol to the 'Secretary of Education and the State 
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Board of Education in anticipation of revising these standards in th^ near 
future. The standards under review are: 

STANDARD I. The program*shall provide for an understanding of the . 
o (Characteristics and heeds of exceptional children. 

STANDARD IL The program shall develop teacher competencies in 
individual and group classroom management procedures in facilitating 
effective development, in adjustment of instructional programming, and in ' 
use of ancill^'services appropiflaifc for exceptional children in the regular 
classroom. . 

C.INSERVICE TRAINING MODEL , ;V 
The success of a mainstream/integration program depends on an apprcT-jr' 
priate high-powered inservice trailing program. An inservice planning, 
guide utilized. in the Tyrone Model Leaitiin^ Disabilities System project* 
funded out of Title VI-G is and has been utilized in nriainstreaming efforts 
in the commotiweialth. 

Fourmajor areas must be addressed in the inservicing of school person- 
nel in order to maintain and reintegrate (mainstream) handicapped children 
iiito the nomialized area. . , ^ « 

• 1 . Inservice programs should be planned to meet the. needs of the staff, 
school, ordistrict. • 
2..0bjectives should be clearly stated. * 

3. Inservice activities stated should meet the needs of those; specific 
objectives. / ^, * 

•4; ^i^rvice activities should always take info account the changing 
curriculum and methods . 

Four types of inservice programs have been utilized to .aid in the 
dissemination of appropriate infomiation relative to mainstreaming: 

1 . Administrative inservice is synonymous with program planning and 
-coniprises the initial steps necessary to establish a total mainstreaming 

program within a school system. 

2. Inservice for. ttachers involves preservice training in the use of* 
Screening techniques and the instructional systems approach. 

3. Ongoing inservice within the schools is inservice to aSsist regular 
elementary teachers in thefr relationship with handicapped children and to 
make possible their involvement in the mainstreaming program. ' , 

4. Community awareness comprises all activities thaf educate the com- 
munity as to the nature of mainstreaming and^the olQe^t%es of»llie 
mainstreaming program operating in their schools. 

The job of inservicing does not stop once the fchild is integrated and a 
commilmertt has been made by the school district. Ongoing inservice. is 
essential to ensure a continual supportive system in mainstre^ing hand- 
- icapped children. Implementinga new program in a school district requires 
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that all personnel have a basic understanding of special education priqci- 
pies and that administjators, supervisors, teachers, and other specialists 
understand their role in relation to the new prograqi. Most importantly in 
mainstreaming, an inservice program must be provided for the regular 
classroom teachers, who in conjunction with special educatioa teachers 
bear the major responsibility for a successful mainstreaming program. 

A final component^of inservjce programs must be evaluation. A con- 
tmuous inservice training program for all personnel goes hand in hand with 
a contmuous evaluation within the schools. A great deal' of literature is 
available relating to evaluating inservice training programs. The^if^an be 
evaluated through direct anc^ndirect methods, which*include coj!^;. 
sons, mterviews, opinion inventories, assessment of pupil achievement^' 
and teacher attitude and behavior change. Some of the, most effective 
evaluations appear to be those which use objective>ethods to demonstrate 
change either in teacher or child attitude and perf6rniance. 
D LOCAL EDUCATION PROJECTS 

A long-range training model for mainstreaming,is being developed bV a 
localoeducation agency (Intermediate Unit #15) jn gonjunction with the 
Pennsylvania Department of Education and a consultingieam from North- 
em Illinois University. A confluence of local, state, and federal funds is 
making this project possible. Its ixiajor purpose is to study the effects of 
various normalization -processes upon students, teachers, principals, and 
ancillary personnel in local elementary schools. The project, with a highly 
structured system, will evaluate student achievement, and the attitudes<of 
teachers, students, and school personnel. In addition, the project will 
provide inservice education to school personnel (three graduate credits) in 
speci&l education techniques, behavioral management, prescriptive teach- 
ing, and diagnostic techniques. 

•V 

itl^Ktnstreaniing Manual for Special Education 
/ »f<l:RegularEducatio9«Personnel 

The Sjate Board of Bfit^tion regulations concerning mainstreaming will 
undoubtedly involve direct intervention by many^jfegular education per- 
sonnel*Jlelivering services to handicap^d childreit in the mainstream. In * 
order to qi^e maiasltreaming work in the commonwealth, it was felt that a 
manual With specific ^delines and instructions on how to mainstream 
children should be deeped. This manual, geared toward Pennsylvania 
pFOgrams, was designed to answer the manj^questions that both special and 
regular educators have regarding mainstreaming. It was designed as a 
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**hOMr tp * manual that includes: assessment, referral procedures, mainte- 
nance, follow-up, resources available, supportive. services available, pro- 
gram responsibility and fiscal res^nsibility to the mainstream program. 
Thi^anual was developed by the Department €f Educationjnd a consult- 
ing team; the team developed, field read, and evaluated the manual during 
the summer of 1 975 . It is available upon request from the State Dep^qlmept 
of Education. 



Summary 

. . • 

The information contained in this presentation is intended as a brief guide 
for those interested in developing mainstreaming programs. The backbone 
of any program is planning. Before implementing a mainstream program, a 
great deal of time and effort must go into planning an appropriate delivery 
system,°a high-quality inservice package, a viable field test, and a mean- 
ingful evaluation scheme. Implementing without careful planning is a* 
surefire appro4cl;.called failure. 
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The California Master Plan 
for Special Education! 
It$ Relation to the 
Mainstreaining Phenomenon 

LESLIE BRINEGAR # 
^ Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction 
f California Department of Education 

« " •. . a ■ 

Ve^.^Mjiang to me is the ardent way in which the so-called mainstreaming 
nricpjfjOTms^ to be sweeping across the country and affecting both 
spe^^SiiJ general education. The extent of the movement has become 
more*ipparent as a result of the large number of dean's proposak submitted 
to the, United States Office of Education (Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped) by colleges and universities for consideration as a result of 
USOE's request for proposals for the restructuring of the training of regular 
educators to enable them to belter meet the needs of the handicapped. 
Similarly, large numbers of special education departments in universities 
have submitted proposals for funds that would allow them to develop 
training programs aimed at preparing generic teachers of special education. 
Likewise interesting is the rapid development of state education agency 
planning efforts that are to result in statewide comprehensive plans for 
serving exceptional children. An upcpniing training workshop for SEA 
personnel offered by the National Association of State Directors of Special 
Education is being designed' to train state staffs in planning techniques and 
methods. ' 

Influencing me, and to the extent that I could manage it, influencing the 
development of the California Master Plan for Special Education 
(CMPSE), were two primary factors. The first of these was the philosophy 
of some of the pioneers of the 1930s, 40s, and 50s who talked then about 
the need for **pianting the seeds for our (special education) diminution." 
Ray Graham, a former state director of special education in Illinois and an 
early leader in the formation of the Council on Exceptional Children, was 
one of those persons who influenced me by his thinking along these lines; 
another was Edward Stullken, director of Chicago's Montefiore School. 
Thg idea of working toward our own diminution appeared a few times in 
print in some of the earlier special education writings, as;,did the suggestion 
that we should ask the presumably better trained special education teacher 
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to share his deeper insights into behavior and ^aching techniques with his 
regular class teacher peers. 
. The second major influence upon my professional life and thinking is 
one that is shared by everyone I know. Since any given behavior is 
manifested in vailing degrees from the profound tolhe minimal, it appears 
completely logical thai differing organizational approaches must be taken 
to the treatment of the behavior. Thus, we have such* systems as the 
Maryland Continuum of Services and Deno's Cascade of Services. 

Programmatically , the CMPSE is arranged so that a full range of com- 
prehensive services must be made available in the schools. These include 
special./:lasses and centers; designated instructional services (under which 
banner come all the auxiliary people who work with children); resource 
specialist program servic'es;^and nonpublic services (when outside contrac- 
tual arrangements are necessary) . Philosophically , the Master>lanjconcen- 
trates attention on fuli^and comprehensive services for all chikiren. It also 
focuses with more than subtle power on-the acceptance of a systemVhich 
deemphasizes categorization and, althoj^gh not entitled as such, stresses 
programming of services to be planned and developed with the least 
restrictive alternative in the forefront of attention. 

The impact of the Master Plan ijiust be gauged in different ways for 
different groups. The iriimediate impact upon Comprehensive Plan Agen- 
cies (CPA) or Responsible Local Agencies t RLA) has been profound. The 
extent of the impact upon administrators and planners who begin to design 
programs following the Master Plan framework is, Kbelieve, beyond the 
ability of anyone vi'ho has not had that experience to reSly understand. The 
requirements of the comprehensive written plan elenilits and those addi- 
tional regulations placed upon the Department of Education and the 
schools for Master Plan impact analysis and evaluation are staggering. ' 

It is interesting, and sometimes amusing, to assess "the impact upon 
district and county administrators of special education. An important 
provision of the Master Plan is the requirement that a local district, a 
combination of contiguous districts, or one or more districts with the 
county schools office, develop a comprehensive plan. The comprehensive 
plan must distinctly describe the proposed educational program and in- 
clude the following components: explicit due process procedures; parent 
^ appeal and participatory processes; assessment of process and the results of 
a comprehensive needs assessment; and program standards used. Also, the 
plan must include inservice education provisions; a description of the 
evaluation system; the manner of utilization of personnel; and the process 
for coordination of public school and related agencies affecting the educa- 
tion of exceptional children. 
The impact upon parent groups^teacher groups, and school adniinis- 
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trator groups is still somewhat different. The missiop set fcfrth in the • 
J Califomia Master Plan is to restructure special education. When undertak- 
ing that type of task among all the vested interests that reside in this state, 
one must consider the necessity for communicating with the special educa- 
tion constituency and the general education constituency as the greatest 
single'need and problem. The larger. the constituency, the greater the 
number of vested interests, and the tougher the process of change becomes. 

An aura of distrust begins to develop at the point when people begin to 
take the planning seriously! Even now, when the Master Plan is an 
accomplished reality, many special class teachers just* shake their heads 
when the resource specialist program element is being discussed. From 
tirt^e to time, groups o£ teachers of educable mentally retarded students ^, 
have organized pressure againstjhe Master Plan because <the5> mistakenly ' ( 
perceive the Master Plan as a means to wip^ out special classes for these 
students. Regular class teachers and principals have begun to envision 
"swarms of institutional types'' being foisted upon them. Parents who 
have worked for categorical programs worry that what they have achieved 
through a labor of lo ve wi II be destroyed in fa vor of some "thing ' ' lhat may 
not work. ' 

However, groups suclp as the National Association for Retarded Citizens 
tend to look positively ap the Master Plan as an extension of the normaliza- • 
tion movement and are most supportive of the mainstreaming components. 
State hospital teachers see it as a means to get full service programs for all 
hospital children. . ^ 

There has obviously been a sizeable impact upon university teacher 
traiining programs. Two factors almost simultaneously entered Jnto the 
picture. One was'the /?>y2w Act, which established a separate credentialing 
body mandate to look at (and restructure) teacher credential patterns in 
special education. The second factor was the Master Plan for Special 
Education. It was interesting that the five classification subsystem con-, 
tained in the Master Plan (i.e., the communication handicapped, "^the 
ing handicapped, the physically handicapped, the severely handicap- 
dnd the gifted), which wds established for the purposes of data 
collecting and research, was used as a base upon which to prepare teachers. 
However, these may represent compromises between the many different 
special education^credentials, that we now have and the few, perhaps one, 
which Mr. Ryan may have envisioned in his legislation. 

The "gradualness'* of implementation of the Master Plan is a factor that 
should serve California well as we move into thtfnext few years. We need ^ 
not panic. Rather, we can, operate special edSration under two par^ll^l 
systems, allowing a few disti^icts and county offices to bear the brunt of the 
first years of mistakes and problem-solving. Within the CPA's developed 
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by the few RLA's in service, we can begin by building the shared-mutual 
responsibilities between general and special education by providing ser- 
vice to the exceptional children who are already in regular classrooms but 
unserved by special education. 

Again, there is some time, I^think, to build a pattern for sane training 
programs, both preservice and inservice education. Hopefully, we will 
then be able to answer these questions raised by teachers of classes for the 
educationally handicapped. 

"What happens to me?", 

"When or how soon must I get the Learning Handicapped credential?" 
**Will I have to take more coursework?" 

"Will I have an opportunity to get it on a comp^etency evaluation?" 
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A Regional Model for Mainstreaining 

Executive Direc^r\'Niiti(ffial Assoi^idtioti of State Directors 
• * 9f Special Education ' 

Suptryhor^cflris^^^ Progrc^ms 

. / Virginia Offfi^^ 

I ,:^^''fQr.n\er Director 
Regional fi/u^^^ fiondifapped Children 

Madison, Oran^eX&ulpijfierr^^ Counties 

\ ; . . r/ vV 

THE REGIOI^L PROQR^^ f^OR^XGEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
; In July 19?3 ^ RiigibljilJ^riJgi^ for Exceptional Children was initiated in 
Madison/prding^/ahd Culpeper cdunties in Virginia. This program was 
initiated w^ financiaJ sapiwrt fiidm TiU^ VI-B, Pubhc Law 91-230, 
funding the^ local support j)6rtiorts of the teaching positions and other 
program costs. The prdgtain provided an iriterdiscrplinary team of cur- 
riculum resource teachers to work directly with children and teachers in all 
schools \y.ithiifithe thrte schpoLdi visions. 

THEPRCJPC^Al^^^^ ; . ' ■ ^ ; j 

UKaJ schodi offiQ^ls.l^^ a loT)^tefni,:comprehen'sive^J)lan to . 

serve adl hali^c^ppedthildfen in this sparsely populated regiokc^S best, 
be designe<J l^ndiniy by pooling professional and fil^^ re- ' 

sources acrpss fcoiinfy lih^^ In. addition, qiew state leg^latip.n maind^^ 
quality education for airexceptipnal children posed'ispecj|LcMleng^^^^^ 
three, sparsely populated counties that had begun to deyieJB^iise services 
separately with differing.philpsophies and priorities. :?^^ s ' 

The three couhties^ropp^e'd to join forces to^design^and implemerit.a-, 
comprehensive pien: to provide educational services for all handicapped. 
childKii. SerVic^^^ according to the exceptionality: and the 

nee^s pf-the iijdiyldual child but would, in general - consist of ji combina- 
tion of 'tijachers*. in selfrcontained classrooms, resource |gache«^ a^ 
tieachersVi^Q^^^ homebound students, including the pre^ooi child 

>yi{hin this prqp^^ key tcf tri-coiihty special education development - 
would be a new and innovative teaching mpdel: the curridulum resource 
teacheryj(^CRT)..Tp ifemonstrate that the curriculum resource teacher will 



qualify for reimburtement as a resource teacher under state standards he 
would pr9vide direct services to children through classroom participation 
at least 40 percent o^ the time. The remainder of this master teacher's 
resource work would consist of strategy develonment, ongoing evaluation, 
and service to teachers through Jhe three coun^es in his p^icular area of 
exceptionality. The curriculum resource teacher was not to b^Hitia/i>' sense 
an administrator.'' The director was responsible for progranv^planning, ^ 
monitoring and evaluation of the total project, and the responsibility for the 
ongoing program would be that of the curriculum and research coordinator. 

The proposal called for eight ((8) curriculum resource teachers (CRTs) 

one for each exceptionality --^ in the first project year. The curriculum 
resource teacher would ^id in program development for those areas of 
exceptionality not then being served by the three counties, identify specific 
' cally those children in'their population wholieeded such special services, 
and develop educational strategies through direct teaching. Prograni' de- 
velopment in subsequent years would consist of adding teachers where 
needs were identified. 

The priorities set for the curriculum resource teacher model are the core 
of this project. These priorities are as follows: 

l.To provide services in all areas ofiexceptionality within a sparsely 
populated geographic area. 

•2. To take tfte services' to the children rather than attempt to bus the 
children to the services. 

3. To demonstrate appropriate curriculum design through teaching of 
childrefT > 

4. To design specific research to evaluate two facets of the project: the 
effectiveness of the model, and the curriculum design. 

5. To assist the school districts in fulfilling identified needs and 
priorities in their programs. 

6. To provide an inservice program on the longitudinal model, which is 
a series of workshops relating to a given subject, with classroom applica- 
tion on atrial basis between workshops. 

7. To keep the CRT^ positions reimbursable so that the local school 
divisions can more quickly pick up and support this model. 

/ 

Project Performance 1973>-1974 
PROJECT OBiECTI VES 

The proposal for the Regional Program for Exceptional Children included 
the following gipbal performance objective:. 

Provided with an appropriate curriculum design based upon ihe needs of 
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the pupils, the cqrriculum resource t&chlprs, ti 
4*ifferent areas of exceptionality, those regula 
there are identified as well as potential handita 
riculum and research coordinator, the director ofi 
other supportive personnel will develop and impfefnent cognltr 
tive,-ai)d psychomotor objectives for a total sequential program whereby 
each handicapped child will demonstrate his progress 4n all three domains, 
so as to increase and maximize the use of his individual potential as 
measured by the achievement scores of pretests and posttes^^l^sed on the 
established.sequenceof individualized objectives for each-d^^Sf^ • ' 

Parallerperformance objectives written for the project;^i5tm^po^ 
diftctor, cutriculum and research coordinator, and curriculum rt;|6aif<?<^ 
teachers specified that handicapped children served by the program woul(J 
achieve 70 percent , of the objectives established for them in all three./ 
domain^ as measured by pretests^and posttests. flie four performance 
objectives of the original proposal are measured below. 

Five hundred seventy-nine (579) written objectives were established in 
-the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor domains for the students who 
received full service in the program. Four hundred thirty-four (434) of 
these objectives were achieved. This computes to a per(;entage of seventyi^ 
five (75 percent), which exceeds the required performance criterion. Tabk 
1 shows the breakdown of the achievenfient ofihe established objectives by 
domain. . * ; / 

Table 1 ' ^ 

■ • : • ^ " - ' " 

Achievement of Established Objeclives by Domain 







./ • ■ 


P^ycho- 




. .* ' 

1 

Established 


Cognitive 


Affective 


^ motor 


Totals 


256 


142 


;18r 


579 


Achieved 


190 




133 : 


■ 434 ', 


Percent Achieved 


74 


78 


. 73 ■ 





PUPILS SERVED ' ^ '^M /■ " 

The regional program for handicapped children waii ilesigned to provic|e 
services for the following ^hildren in Madison, Culpeper, and Orange 
counties. • ' . ^ * 

1 . Identified handicapped students eOroned in^existing special education 
classes. ^ ; ■ ' ' 

3-. Identified handicapped students enrolieb in regular ctU^srooms. , 
3. Potential handicapped students enroHed m r^jgular classrooms who 
are in need of special education seA'ices. H!i;^ ^ £. 

: . . y ■' . • ' .-4^^- 
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THE DEU VERY SYSTEM w 

Policy Formulation ■ ■ . 'i' 

When the regional program was contracted iha^Nfji^^^^^ County School 
Boaiy was designated to act as the administrative andfe This 
was necessary because no official regional body existed to provide services 
for exceptional chijdrert across county Hnes. Although the funding of the 
project is channeled through the Madison County Public School system 
and the project staff is contracted by this county, the Madison County 
School ^o^^flfeS not serve as the policy making body for the administra- 
tion of th<^.]^r6gram':4'9 .facilitate the effectiveness of th^ regidhal program 
in the lhre^artjl^i^|in^^^^ the threejdivision supe^tendents serve 

, as a guidir^'board, providing the program director wiff guidance In the 
establishment of operational pddicies and interpretation and implementa- 

'tion of the policies and procedures . through the o^jgoing monitoring and 
review of Jhc total program. • , , 

Referfal System ■ ' • ^ — ^ 

To assist the regional program in working effectively with and supplement- 
ing the services of the existing programs for exceptional children within the 

.' three divisions, a contact person in each division collects referrals from the 
scbpoKand assists in the coordination of program activ4ifes. Topically, a 
'cfei^(iis referred to the regional program by his classrwm teacher and 
school principal who recognize that the child's needs prevent him from 
benefiting fully from the regular program. Referrals flow from the local 
school, through the division contact persons where some initial screening 
is accomplished, to the regional team. Tables 2 and 3 indicate the referrals 
to the regional program by county and by exceptionality during the 1973- 
74 school year. 

. Table2 



Referrals by County 



County: 
School 


Madison 


Culpeper Orange 


Rappa- 
hannock 


Total 


population: 
Nujnber , 
• ^ referred: 


2. 15? 
81 


^4,715 . 3,603 
46 97 


1 


10,509 
225 






Table 3 








Referrals by Exceprtionality 




V' 


LD 

Referrals: 52 


^ ED 
60 


EMR TMR ' SH 
48 21 30 


" HI. 
/l4 


Total 
225 
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^ Initial Contact (Preliminary Conference) . 
Upon receipt df an application for service the referring school is visited by 
the project coordinator. A cortference is held with the referring teacher' 
about the child. From this conference teacher perceptions of the child's * 
Jevel of functioning in the threfe domains are obtained, and an explM^J^tion 
* of the services of the regional team is given. /5jf^ 
[ Screening , , TpT* . 

Referrals from the three divisions, all with their respective priority ratt^kjjj 
are brought to the team by the project coordinator, who has the difficufti, 
task of ranking priorities among divisions and deciding which referral^i^r^ 
selected next, into the active caseload. The decision for acceptance^fqf ^ 
. service is guided by the following priorities: 

• Severity of need for services tP*W^ 
•Geographical location and proximity- » 

"•CRT availability''' ... > . 

• As m^y different classroom teachers as possible , ' / . 

• Balance of serviqe by division 
Full-service Cases 

To the uninitiated, it might appear that this model was designed to allow the 
matching of a specific exceptionality with a specific capability; for exam- 
ple, an emotionally disturbed chiJd with a CRT endorsed to teach in the 
ar€a of emotional disturbance. Ftowever, the interdisciplinary capability of 
the regional team responds to the actuality that exceptional children can 
seldom be categorized as purely mentally retarded, learning disabled,' or / 
emotionally disturbed, but frequ'ently present characteristics of more than 
one exceptioi^ity. In the words of one of 6ur team members, "referrals 
don't come cl^/' Since most of the children referred jo the team are in ^ 
regular classes and, /will remain in these classrooms, it is essential to ; 
provide an interdisciplinary resource to the classroom teacher so that he can 
most effectively respond to the needs of the child. 

The Educational Evaluation and Intervention Plan for full-service crises 
is a writtien statement of the child's needs as well as a' statement of a 
cooperatively developed education program to meet those needs. It con- 
sists of three basic elements: assj^ssment of needs, recommendations, and 
objectives. , ' ' 

Inj^ention by the CRT for full-service cases dey/^ops in two general 
patterns which may be typified as the idealized r^gifeljancl the complex 
reality. In the idealized model the CRT intervenes ^tn the studeiit in the 
classroom working hand inliand with the teacher and demonstrating tO-Hirn' 
through* the work that is done with the child the means for ^bieVing 
specified objectives. In this' situation termination is appropriate within six 
wefeks, and the teacher is armed with long-rdnge objectives and the means 
to achieve these. * ^ 
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In those many cases|hat demonstrate the complex reality of mainstream- 
ing handicapped children, the CRT and the,referring source do not achieve 
the established objective's^githin the six-week period visualized in the 
idealized model. Quite often the iprervention of two or more CRTs is 
required to provide meaiijngful services for the child who presents a 
multiplicity of needs. As severity df handicap.increases, time required for 
intervention to be P^uctive incijeases.' In many cases the CRT brings to 
bear the resources ol^utside ag§iTCies, such as Cbmmanity Mental Health* 
Social Services, aqd^^ocationalRehabilitatioit. 

Termination of^iCRT intervention is based upon achievement of the 
~ behaviorafol^jectives staged in^heEducalionil Evaluation and Intervention 
. Plan and^determination of the^classroom teacher's demonstrated wiUirit- 
. ness and ability to proceed i^ndependphrty in meeting the. needs of the' 
exceptional child. In the terminatien pro^eduje the CRT writes a termma- 
tion report that reflects the ftndings of the posttesting with the indi- 
vidualized assessment instruments and describes the procedures used dur- 
ing intervention. This report, which is presented for the approval of the 
regional team, also contains long-range recommendations and long-i^ge 
objectives that have been developed jointly wjth the classroom teacher 'A 
proposed schedule of follow-up visits is an integral part of the terminatiod 
report. ^ . * • • ^ , 

Tables 4 and 5 reflect the full-service 'cases served, by county and by 
exceptioiality. 

Table 4 

„ Cases Served by County 



Rappa- 

County ,' Madison .Culpeper Orange hannock Total 



School 



population: 2,191 ?^i:>t^J 1 5 3,603 . -1 10,509 
Cases r-' • * 

served: 29 31 31 ' I 92 



Table 5 

^ Cases Served by Exceptionality 



Exceptionality: LD ED EMR TMR SH HI Totc^ 
Cases served: 16 22 I g r9 II 6 92 



Monitoring oj^ Activities- 

Caseload performance can be best understood when viewed in relation to 
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the monitored activities of the project tealm/llie niembers of the team 
recognized the need for, and jointly developedVan^ prpcedire in 

which each CRT records the distribution of his/fier tim6 in five-minute 
intervals. The recording of CRf time ifee is bi'^ on a scheme of classifica- 
tion and dftling of activities that.i^ncludes c^ategories ^activity in sevqi 
major classes. , ^ ^ 

. Table 6 below <iisplays the data qonceming the distribution of teWtiiiie 
by class of activity. These data demonstrate, that thp CRTs have exceeded^ 
the state standard for reimbufrsabje status by providing direct services to 
children through classroom participation 43.28 percent oY the time. 

■ , ^ * ■ . . ' ' ' y, 

' Table 6 . 

^ ^ Pereent of Jeafn time by Class'yf Activity ^ • 



''TypeqfaaUity^^ / V \ Percent ofitime spem 

Chira-orieQted' ^ . > ; "^^ 36^.77 ' 

>^e2tehfer-orienfed 6.51 

'I'fijalh planning • 'f^' 29.60 

Parent-oriented / 1.25. 

Outside professional 4.85 

R^seairch . , 4.41 

Travel^ * 16.61 . 

Totar • . , 100.00 



/ ' . . Major Accomplishments 

The proposal and contract which provided for the establishment of , 
regional program specify that the program will evaluate ( 1 ) the effective- 
ness of the model; {2Xthe growth of pupilsMn th*e program. We feel that 
during this first year of operation we have demonstrated effectively a 
method of providing services to handicapped children. i^a)parsely settled 
rural atea and that the required evaluation can best be reported undex the 
heading of Major Accomplishments. ' ' 

EFFECTI VENESS OF THE MODEL 

Development of Administrative Support ' ^ . 

Whenahe proposal for continuation of operation of the regional program 
was submrtted during February of this year a request was made to thp State 
Department of Education that a regiona^corilrol boar(J be con>tituWto 
administer this and oth^r regional programs Wry jtjg handicapped cfiildren^ 
The establishment:-^^^^ regional board acqoinpanied by the cdtnnfip 
ment for Jocal fundri^s jiemonstrates a commilriient frpm' z^;/? state ad- . 
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ministration ,to the provision of services for handicapped children and 
reflects a growing acceptance of mainstreaming as an effective method of 
providing services. 

Entrance of Rappahannock County Into Progrqm 
During the current year one hearing impaired child from Rappahannock 
County was served by the regional program. ^ 
Flexibility of the Model 

During this first year of operation it has been demonstrated that the delivery 
system can be responsive to changing criteria for service. Through this 
sytem services can be provided on a geographic basis, e.g., serving all 
schools at all times. Services can be provided, in response to intensity of 
need, e.g., priority ranking for services. 

The refined mbdel could respond to fit any pattern of local support irt 
Jbat: 5b 

• Equal services could be provided 

• Support c0uld be prorated by pupils served, or ^-^ 

• Service couldi)e provided on school population basis. 
Variety of Needed and Requested Services ^ 
Through the number and variety of referrals for service the program has 
demonstrated that the n^ed exists for'the multidisciplinary service capabil- 
ity of the regional team and that these needs can be served through this 

* model. In the replication of a program following this moSel it can be 
predicted that requests for service wilFbe made for children with complex 
handicapping conditions, fSir serving teacher inservice training needs, and 
for coordination and implementation of school and outside resource ser- 
vices. . 
Development of Management System 

During this first year of operation the effectiveness of the teanj has been 
increasing. The regional team has experienced considerable growth in the 
use of effective group process, thus maximizing the effect of the interdis- 
ciplinary makeup of its membership and decreasing the time required for 
group activities such as staffing. 

The regional prograrft has developed administrative tools^cluding a 
complete set of fonns, records, and systems to administer, monitor, lind 
record its case service activities. 

Essenttal Requirements for an Effective Regional Program 
During this first year of operatioii the Regional Program staff has de- 
' veloped a set of nine requirement* we feel most essential to the effective- 
ness of a program of this r/ature. y 

1 . Commitment from the top^superintendents and board 

2. Experienced interdisciplinary team 

3. Maturity as a group 
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^4. Administrative liaison with principals, teachere, contact 

5. Commitment to tasks and goals by m concerned ♦ ^ 

6. Clear undeptanding by all concerning roles,'ta§|Jts, gpals, expecta'^ 
' tions, etc. " ' . * 

7. Well-defined pnxfactjion needs: (a> expectations of consumers, (b) 
demands in contract ' / ^ 

8. , Effective outside resource liaison / 

9. Cdmpiitmeht from teachers where children' are mairistreamed ^ — . 
commitment to aod acc^filahce of the philosophy of rrialnstreaming with 
specialized assistance - ?• 

PUPILGROWTH 

Among the most significant accorpplishnlents of the regional project has * 
been the enhanced achievement of the pupils who have been $^lll-service 
^ paiiticipanls iri the program. This gpwth, which is reflected in measures in 
the cognitive, affective, land psychomotor domains ;^ji?is occurred in stu- 
dents., whg^e prior educational experience wais more mark^ by lack of 
, ^ievemfet, indiffijfence to academic goak, and problem status than by 
notable success. The data on which this repor^ qfeiwpil growth is based 
were obtained primarily from tests administered^tially as a part of the 
edudlitional evaluation Jor planning CRT intervention, and again as a part 
of planning for termination and iTollow-up. Additional sources of data were 
•the CRTs' reports of behavioral objectives established and achieved, and 
the baseline measures of psychomotor skills. 
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♦ Mainstreaming in a Large Urban School 
Distilct:^ Administrator Coniments on the 
Philadelphia Experience 

W MARECHAL-NEIL E. YOUNG 

Associate Superintendent for Spei:ial Education 
■ ^ " School District of Philadelphia ' 

Recognition of Need for Organizational Change 

^ Major organizational change does not meet with ready acceptance or easy 
^ implementation in a large, urban school district. In this reiipect, Philadel- 
^ phia, serving about 267,000 pupils in 197 elemec^tary and 86 secondary 
schools, is no exception. Our city with a reputation for many and varied 
important services to handicapped children, provided largely in special 
classes, anfl: centers, \Vas slow to respond with charTge in attitude and 
program to the.normalization trend in.feducation of the mentally cetfirded. 
Historically our record of delivery of services to the blind, deaf, physically' 
handicapped, "and emotionally disturbed was" outstanding. Why major 
change now directed Jo ward the mentally retarded? / 
- 'As an experienced administrator in the Philadelphii public school sys- 
tem, I have part^cij^atfed as junior high school principal, district superinten- 
dent, and associate superintendent for speciareducation in some' of the 
happenings leading to major concern and, sometimes, heated debate over 
the trend toward increased integration of handicapped children in regular 
wograms with .supportive se^ices, or mainsjtreaming, as this plan is now 
«flned. Thel^tillowing comments summarize my personal reactions to this 
imjxinant development in special education in one of the largest urban 
public school systems in the nation. 

■ ■ ' , ■ ^ , " 

t> Attitudes Affecting Acceptance of Mainstre^ming 

In Philadelphia, attitude change on the administc^tive ,as well as' the 
instru<J<tonal level was a major factor required for initial movement toward 
mainslrcaming in secondary schools. School administrators, products of 
daily experience iri working through individual, pupil problems, were 
inclined rridre toward support of special instruction of (he haadicapped by^ 
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competent teachers in a protected environment. A negative attitude sur- 
Taced in comn^nts that special class pupils were usually troublesome and 
generally uncooperative. Thesejeelings were tempered by general agree- 
rfient that a number of borderline pupils might have been improperly 
labeled as mentally retarded. Experience proved that these boys and girls 
very often were the difficult pupils who failed to respond to the many and 
varied methods classroom teacTiers employed to reach them. These were 
the pupils frequently referred by their pfiiricipals for individual psychologi- 
cal xaminations, an initial step to their removal from regular classrooms. 
Very often these were maladjusted pupils, markedly deficient in academic 
skills. They received scores in the 50 to 80 range on intelligence tests and 
were labeled educable /mentally retardedv 

Another resistant attitude found expression in the fear that special class 
pupils would fail to make progress when mainstreamed. T\ft feeling was 

, that pupils referred to special classes in regular elementary schools were 
taught by qualified special education teachers who un(}erstood their learn- 
ing problems and could handle their poor behavior, thereby helping dif- 
ficult children to improve greatly . In a staff development' session, one 
principal said she felt educable retarded pupils succeeded and became 
eligible for mainstreaming because of the quality, of instruction in special 
classes. In some cases, they perfbrmed better than regular pupils. 
Moreover, when psychological reevaluations were administered and re- 
conunendations followed, these pupils returned to full-time regular educa- 
tion, in some cases performing better than their classmates in most 
academic and social situations. What would be the outcome when the same 

'pupils were no longer taught in small groups by special educators? 

A positive attitude governed approval qf established plans for isolation 
of special pupils at the ^condary level in occupational centers distributed 
throughout the districts. Promotion tA^hese centers was superior to place- 
ment in secondary special classes in elementary buildings. Usually, only 
the third floor of,these schools was designated for the older pupils whose 
curriculum included some limited specialization, with homemakjgg and 
shop experiences. By contract, the occupational^ters 9ffered trl!(bng.in 
food service, health occupations, laundry Sffd' dry ''(Jleaning, tailoring, 
power sewing, building maintenance, picture framing, and other occupa- 
tions with good empJoyn;ient potential. Pupils benefited from academic 
studies that were job related, 

Individual counseling and job coordinator services were available to aid 
th«m in securing work^and staying employed for a sustained period. 
Graduation of students from occupational centers was a cap and gown 
event, with special awards for excellence iprwork habits, attendance, 
attitudes, and regular bank tavings. Teachers, parents, and principals 
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expressed strong feelings that this was the way to develop ediicable 
retarded pupils into productive citizens. To change these attitudes to a more 
critical view of special education in isolatioj^^iid^^^itTve acceptance of 
mainstreaming some of these pupils in junioijmSi^^^ techni- 
cal schools Was a difficult task for many pi^?m^^^|^ to under- 

There were those negative attitudes, ^^sot'ffiat caused resistance to 
increased use of regular junior high schools for the education of educable 
retarded pupils. Although the ten^ mainstreaming was probably not used 
prior to 1970, the promotion of a few elementary educable retardedTmpils 
to regular junior high schools took place in afew conununitid^ throughout 
Philadelphia. At this time, many junior high schools were troubled by 
, serious overcrowding, temporary staff, and neighborhoods experiencing 
' the upheaval of racial and cultural transition. Discipline problenis were 
numerous; gang conflict; and violence were not infrequent occurrences. 
The addition of special education classes was discouraging to junior higli 
school principals and teachers, as they feared their problems would be 
compounded. 

The resistance of earlier decades to inclusion of the special pupjji in 
regular secondary schools became a rigid attitudinal barrier against the 
rationale for mainstreaming in the 70s! Only broad-based staff develop- 
ment could assure gradual change in attitudes to permit acceptance in 
regular education, with supportive service, of*an increasing number of 
pupils for whom mainstreaming would be most appropriate! 



' Factors Supporting Mainstreaming Trend 

A numberof factore contributed substantially to this development, paving 
the way for increased open-mindedness fo newer concepts and the neces- 
sary rationale for development of models (or mainstreaming in the large 
urban school districts. Some of these factors were as follows: 

First, a trend in the Philadelphia school district toward emphasis on 
community involvement gained strength, about 1965, when attention of 
the board pf education focused upon quality education for all children, 
particularly in , the inner city, where pupil achievement in reading and 
mathematics continued to register maricedly below national performance 
level . The rationale that influenced policy was that the broader the base of 
participation of parents and .community representatives in the program 
planning and decisior^.^aking of the neighborhood school, the greater 
would be the potential ^gx improvement in the quality of education pro- 
vided. ' *' ^ ' - ' 
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A direct result of this trend toward increased community involvement 
was the questioning by individual parents, especially minority group 
parents, of the placement of some of their children in special classes. The 
method of identification of children for special education was also fre- 
quently challenged. 

As district superintendent of District One, an area covering most of West 
Philadelphia and enrolling approximately 43,000 children, I learned 
firsthand about parent attitudes toward special class placenients. Those 
parents who came to my office to discusSireferrals of their children often 
were accompanied by a spokesman from a neighborhood organization or 
religious group. Trained to speak forcefully and make demands rather than 
requests, these spokesmen often stated strong opposition to separation of 
pupils in special classes or centers. Typical was the loud command of one 
community leader: **No excuses; you teach him; dOn't move him." The 
implication was that the child needed only the benefit df a good teacher in a 
regular classroom, not movement to a Special class, in order to succeed. 

Supported by the 19165. recommendalion of the conunission reporting to 
the board^of education that community participation be encouraged in 
schoQl policy making and that basic decisions be made increasingly at the 
individual school level, the realization that alternatives to special class 
placement must be found in order to give needed help to the educable 
mentally retarded child became very clear. 

A second factor, closely allied, was*the growing impatience on the part 
of black and Puerto Rican^ communities with the use of individual 
psychological examinations to identify pupils for special programs and 
" services. The concern expressed was that psychological examinations were 
given not so much to help children as to establish rationale for removing 
them from classes where they exhibited poor adjustment and individual 
problems in learning. As early as 1964^ theReportof the Special Commit- 
tee on Nondiscrimination of the Philadelphia Board of Education had 
stated that, **Aware of the limitations of the present testing programs," 
reflecting cultural bias as they do in many cases. . .exploration of new 
methods of testing, particularly of underprivileged children, is reconJh 
mended." (Uwis 1964, p. 124) 

A civil rights commission concerned" with ppssible disproportionate 
representation of Puerto Rican children in special classes, as one among 
many possible indications of discriminatory practices, conducted hearings 
in Philadelphia in 1973. Its members called for bilingual psychologists to 
administer individual psychological examinations to Spanish-speaking 
pupil?. Also, they discouraged use of available individual psychological 
test, results as the major instrujnent for determining'' mental retardation 
, anji^ng Puerto Rican children; they feh that other criteria should be iden- 
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tified and used with these children to prevent improper labeling. As it 
; happened, review of Philadelphia program placements indicated that the 
percentage of Puerto Rican children in special classes did not exceed the 
percentage of Puerto Ricans that were included in the community. There 
was still the instruction, however, that stress should continue to be placed 
upon ways of retaining most children having language handicaps in the 
mainstream with services and programs provided to assure their scholasiic 
progress^ The important bilingual program in the Philadelphia public 
schools has this goal. 

A third factor seems to be gaining in impetus as the e^ort continues 
citywide to interpret the concept of mainstreaming and impfccations of the 
plan for participating pupils: the disapproval of labeling and categorization; : 
of individual boys and girls. Development of the resource room- |indj» 
itinerant teacher service, characteristic of mainstreaming, are exatiples^f\ 
approaches that minimize labeling stigma. Junior high school fatuldes, 
parti^rularly in schools located in economically deprived areas, were out-V, 
spoken in their concern about tfie slow pace of learning arid great need^of 
individual and small group instructiftn- for. high .percentages of jiupils in 
regular education. They questioned a system that labeled individual stu- 
dents retarded and placed them in special classes while leaving^behand- 
many ofhef pupils who had sHmilar problems with lanjgUa^e and mathema- 
tics. >yithout speaking directly of mainstreaining, a number o\ teachers and 
principals^were suggesting the need- for the 4eyel6pment of currioulum 
alternatives to be provided for all children, including the acaderh^ally * 
talented, with curriculum options geared to their individualized needs. ' 
Emphasis Upon the individual child iand teachers compet^t in the use' of ! 
diagnostic-prescriptive methods of teaching were among the recomme^- ; . 
tions they suggested to improve instruction for all children in Philadelphii* 
A fouilh factor that has^ given major support to * ^^'^ . • X 
mainstreaming sijnce 1970 is the inclusion of this metHc 
mentally retarded pupils in policy statements. In Phila^ji 
• composed of a representative groug pf prrofessionals^ 
munity leaders concerned with special edijcation pr ' 
of^theColl^botativ^ ReV'iew Committee: This r<^ 
a plan for education ^fiian(Jicapped piupils in regula 
Ffossibl^,:was: appr6yed a» policy by thfc.'board* 
stales:':*,; ■ ■ , ^'f ' ^ * 



Unless 5thj: hahdicappingvrondition of^ pupil serious, 
and/dr fjr^emji serious'^h^sical.or nrtent^r heah pr 
oth^rsv ne 'Should Remain in a r^W cl^ssrporii^ft 
cdu^artooal program geared lojiis ne^i 





progress, 
self or 
hicip^te ^n an 




, State regulations governing the operation of special education progrlS., 
iO: local school districts were recently revised and approved by th«**^' ' ' 
^asic Education Conupission in June 1975. These revised reg 
• include the following:' 

\. A definition of mainstr earning; 

Mainstrtaming shall mean an educational process of maintaining 01 
ing exceptional persons who can besi prdfit from such placem 
. r^ular education classroom, with any needed supportive isei 
provided in accordance with the'nature of the placement. 

2. A plan for implementation of mainstreaming: 
Intermediate units and school districts shall mainstream those 
persons who can profit by an appropriate program of educat 
training in a regular class 

Supportive services necessary for appropriate educatioaan< 
persons placed in the, mainstream $hall be provicidd in accoi 
. nature of the placement. 

3. A plan directed toward elimination of disproportiontM di 
racial and ethnic minorities in special education programS^ ;J 
All agencies shaH'ihsure that testing and evaluation matei 

loused in classifying exceptional persons will be selectectj 
interpreted so as not to be racialfy or culturally discrimin 

Wheneverthe percentage pf persons from any identifiable 
ethnic) assigned to special education prograAis is dispro^< 
distribution of that group in thj|5^ljpol ^district or interrrf 
Oepartmejit of Education shall nSlifynhe school dia^p^or'il 
' of its prima-facie denial of eqijj^l educational opportunities.' Tt) rh; 
assignments the intermediate unit or schpol district must then shp,W?ev! 
that /fhej^ffignment^ ar^*justified and the disproportion is nj'°^'^ 
iote*a compelling education interest of the persons afljctftd. 

Wfhich 
lents 

eached at the 
istrict Court by 
fn I97I.The 
t agreement: 

; ^ Parents and guardiaas of these children are' entitfed to a hearing, if they [ 
. jiisagreewith.fte assigmne^it or placem^ . 

4 be held before ^jjhird party ^^medne not^eitiploye .of the local school 
.^district. In prepaHng^or the B^ani " -^-"^ - - - • 





tor was the added strength of direction' 
t f^iilled fftWn the consent agteemenf entered into b 
- of Education and Public Welfare. This ag!^< 
> cottdusipn of acivil suit filed iii the United Stati 
the I^enn^yivanla Association forRetardedCfiili 
following sure included among provisions o^the 




Dmedne not 

. , ^ ing,f^arei 

*andv^a^ine all school records involvi' 
wjtness^ at the hearing. A re^lution of th 



. h^n^ panel Officer 




ohsult witfi legal counsel 
hilciren, and may Qal^ 
will be provided by the 




■^3 ■ ■ 
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Preference will be given first to enrollment of retarded children in regular 
public School classes. If this is not feasible, consideration will be given to 
special education classes, private day or residential schools, state institu- 
tions or education at home with appropriate personnel. 

-^^^d, • ■ ■ ■ ■ )' ■ 

Initial !^tej^s^ward Iinpk < \ 

Ma^{^^|n^jnPhil^^^ A 

As this account is beii^^Spf^^^m greatly concerned with the eWrmfty 
of the task ahead be^^^^l^^i^ in Philadelphia accomplishes 

significant movement'l^lip^ mainstreaming. Meetings of total 

faculties that the division of special education is conducting currently in 
eighteen junior and senior high schools, in an effort to build understanding 
of the concept and rationale for mainstreaming, continue to reveal negative 
attitudes similar to those discussed in the introductory section of this paper. 
Nevertheless, with full recognition of the difficulty in effecting change in a 
large school system, the division has proceeded toward the accomplish- 
ment of this.goal as follows: 

First, consfdferable change has been observed in the attitudes of adminis- 
trators toward mainstreaming baSed upon their iri^olvement in professional 
meetings on the subject. Presentations by expert^ from universities and. 
special education departments of other citips having experienced reorgani- 
zation of programs to increase integration of handicapped pupils contrib- 
uted to basic understandings. Although all consultantsMere very helpful, 
the secondary school principals seemed most interested in the very force- 
ful, affirmative statements about the positive acceptance of good programs 
once introduced, particularly the fact that previously resistant teachers 
were now commenting favorably about the adjustment of educable re- 
tarded pupils in their classrooms. 

^ Second, a very significantcontribution was made by university technical 
assistance teams thrpugbout the period of interpretation, discussion of 
rationale, building ofj^els,, and implementation. Introductory dialogue 
was held with director's of special education from Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
^ and Houston, Texas, through The' Leadership Training Ipstitutidn of the 
University of Minnesota. Intensive follow-up was conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut Technical Assistance Project in the schools, most 
often with total faculties, union building committees, and district coor- 
dinating cQmmiftees. Conferences with^Division of Special Education staff^ 
often included central administrative;^ leadership and state officials. As a 
participant in most of these sessions, I feel it must be emphasized that a 
^number of the principals were favorably influenced and asked /or help in 
planning a different organization for jpeciaF education in their schools. 
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Third was the very necessary staff development for regular teachers and 
special educators undertaken largely because of grants from th^ University^ 
of Connecticut Technical Assistance Projected later resulting from pro^ 
posals. federally funded through the Training Division of the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped . Approximately three hundred teachers and . 
administrators received training in Saturday seminars and summer insti- 
tutes'. Very important leadership was given to these projects by university 
representatives, parti<?ularly by Temple University's . Departmejit of Spe- 
cial Education./ ' ' V 

Fourth was^ihe development of models for mainstreaming by school 
faculties as a^major segment of staff devel6pmenj activities. In an era of 
increasing decentralization, it was im|)crative that^ho one exemplary model 
be imposed by central adminislratiof^ut rather that after study of numer-* 
ous plans for tmplementation, and as a result of faculty 'Study and participa- 
tion, a variet]^ of models be develof)ed at the school leyel. ' 

Fifth was the great emphasis placed upon involvenri^n^ of teachers' uiiion, 
representativ^qpi^ "parent-consumers, community representatives, and sty-i - 
dents in the process of buildingjunderstan^ing of mainstrejaming and tlje 
development of models for use in participating schools. A committee from 
the Philadelphia Federation of Teachers worked with me as associile :^ 
superintendent for special education in coordinating all planning frr ,^ 
citywide teachers' workshops. The districl s'uj^nntendent was regularly in / 
consultation with the distritt building bommiMee in implementing District 
staff development. Each principal worked witn the school building com- 
niittee in the planning of all school meetings and other activities as 
impl^mentations.proceeded. 

Parents and advocate groups were regular participants in meetings at the 
district level. It should be noted here that although many parents, particu- 
larly those from minority groups, strongly endorsed mainstreaming, there 
were those parents, who because of fear that their children might not be 
accepted in the new.situations, preferred the protected special class or 
center. Explanation was given that some special classes would continue to 
be needed for children requiring this placement. Parent participation in 
staff development resulted in some change in these attitudes to one of ^ 
greater trust in mainstreaming when there was assurance of strong suppor- 
tive services. Student involvement was ^encouraged as an iniportant com- 
ponent of staff development sessions planned by the division. At the school 
l^vel, pupils were interviewed regularly in order that their evaluative 
comments might influence their own instruction as well as the development 
of models and contribute to the central planning for increased mainstream- 
• ing. In general, students were enthusiastic about the opportunity to be with 
their peers . Very striking change in motivation and attitude toward school , ^ 



. as well as indications of strengthened self-image, were products of student 
involvement in pilot projects. " . * v. 

, . . ^ .■ ■ " ' ^ ' 

Future Needs for Expansion of Mainstreaming Models 

Following about four years of steady emphasis upon^Buifding a receptive 
climate, for nriainstreaming, with attention being given to the development 
of staff competencies and the introduction of models, there remains the 
. demanding problem of continuing expansion with regular evaluation, 
adaptation, and refinement. I see the following as necessary future steps ia. 
Philadelphia's mainstreaming plans. 

. First, there must be more clearly defined rinancial support, with local,, 
■ and state regulations pfoviding necessary funding'for implementation (^f%^ 
mainstreaming in additional secondary schools until adequate provision is 
made to meet pupil needs in all geographic sections of the city. 

Second, as new buildings.^ are constructed, there must be vigorous 
adherence at the local level to compij/ to policy provisions by accommodat^' 
ing handicapped students into regular^gram^, when appropriate. # 

Third, there must be continued coopeStion. to the fullest extent possi- • . 
ble, of all divi^ions^of thQ school district with special emphasis upon 
YO^ationaJ.education, instructional services, and pupil personnel and coun- ^' 
seling with the Division of Special Education in the preparation of total 
staff and in the meshing of programs and services. , 
" Finely, there must be continued explanation to and collaboration with 
parent-consumer and advocate groups, particularly racial and ethnic 
jninorities^ in order that the progress initiated may be sustained and further 
■!^^pansion assured. . * 
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Mainstreaming in a Systems Cont^ . 

^ • :, . ' ' v -r 
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CHARLES MEISGEIER 

^ Prof lessor. Curriculum and Instruction / 
Chairman, Special Education Program 
. ..The University of Houston 

I shall address this article to sorne of the experiences I have shared over the 
past three or four years in ah effort to introduce mainstreaming into the 
Houston area. Initially^ I >vaS involved as 'coordinatoribf the Center for 
Human Resources Development of the Houston School District. Klore 
gently, I am a member of the faculty of the College of Education. 

The Houston Independent School District is the nation's sixth largest. In 
addition to my general admipistjative duties with the district, I >yas specifi- 
cally responsible for providing leadership- for a broad scale system renewal 
pro'gi^ k^i|(vn as the Houston Plan. The thrust of the Houston Plan was to 
deyelop^fluindividualized management system for the schools and a whole 
new suf^piortive delivery system for special education and psychological 
services. . . . ^ 

* During those years we inyolved over 2,300 teachers, administrators and 
others inpuf Teacher Deyelopmeht Center training, and installed all or part 
of the new system in 135 elementary and secondary schools. In addition to 
the regular class children who directly benefited from ^lis program over 
1 KOQO previously neglected children with learning,, behavior, or 
- physical-sensory problems were served by a host of retrained personnel 
■ functioning in a variety of new roles, as dr^gna||k;v consulting, or resource 
teachers.. ' - 

Let me address myself to mainstreaming as an educational/philospphy ^ 
and. as a practical management system for jfniblic schpols.tMainstreaming iS 
not new. It was discussed in the 1950s*and advocated -before thati-Asi^\ 
philosophy it has undergone change in the last decade, and in one/orqi or 
another has beei^je^prsed by many educators. Howeyer, as a manageifnent 
system in the puWc schools, the history of mainstreaming is short? Vith . 
one major exception, brpadscale implementation of mainstreaniing pfch 
'grams has really occurred only during tjie last three or four yeah. 

It is not 6asy to deQne something as complex asinainstreaming, but it 
seems important at tliis point to try. Mafnstreaming, as I view it, is the 
acceptance and nurturaiice of ,each child within, or as chose as possible to, 
the mainstream of school life.- it advocates the right of all children to 
acceptance in school programs regardless of hdw they niay deviate from 



norms in appearance,' perfonnance, or behavior. Mainstreaming imple- 
ments this philosophy of acceptance by placing iipon the school the 
responsibility or the,accountability for adapting its programs to meet the 
unique needs of each child rather than placing qpon the child the responsi^ 
bility for adapting to theoschooPs program^. Thus mainstreaming nfiay be' 
defmed also as a management system that brings together a complex arrdy 
« of interacting progranjs and support serves adequate to operate a zero* 
reject model in the public schools. T^? ac^mplish this it must.also be a 
highly developed vehicle for change, evalubtion, and continuous educa- 
tional renewal . • . " . 

Mainstreaming, as (defined here, represents the mature acceptance»by 
society of its responsibility to prepare all its citizens to function optimally 
as adults. "The public school system is this society's primary vehicle foY ' 
educating its y6ung,-and macny and vari^ pressures ajre being brought to 
bear upon the schools to do a better job. The issues related to mainsti^ain- 
ing are very much in trie forefront of adversary conflicts evident inifcction of 
the schools vefsus community, schools versus legislature, schools versus 
courts in which many public'schools find themselves. Social, political, 
judicial, and legislative activities are pressuring from outside the schools: 

In the past, publicschool systems have reacted to problems by getting up 
a^task force here, a pilot project there, or a classroom ftr some special 
group in the back of the building or at the end of the campus. It is now 
apparent that powerful forces arfe compelling us to undertake nothing'short . 
of systemwide change. It is also important t6 realize tha^ higher education • 
is part of the educational system: the schools are the consumer of our 
product, and if We do not produce what they need the monumental forces 
driving»them will roll right over traditional college teacher trainfng pro- 
grams. They cannot wait years for us to.fget with it. If newly trained 
teachers are,not adequately prepared to fill new roles, the schools will be 
forcedio launch nlassive training prograin? themselves; and that (vill surely . - 
begin to move teacher training dollars off the college campuses andjnto'. 
pubhc school systems. 

I have had direct personal experiences .with just this kind of action. 
Whea I was. working in the Houston Public School System', 'teadier ' 
retraining was a high priority. Teacher^did not have ihe.skills required. Wd" 
needed to have not tens or hundreds; but thousands of teachers trained. 
Dean HoAvsam had the vision to see a unique and creative role for the 
College of Education at the University of Houston. The public schools 
received large grants to implement change in our progranm and we estab- r> 
lish^ the Teacher I>evelopn[ien^Centers in our school facilities b^ Working" 
closejy with the College of Educatidn. Joint appointments of college staff 
to. the Teacher Development Centers, and school district staff to'^e ''♦J 
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college, facilitated this effort. The pace is pickin^.up as change occurs 
more and more rapidly in the field of education . The colleges and uni ver- 
sities and the public schools must interact rt!iiffe productively. 

How does traditional education begin, to move tpward mainstreaming? 
. In^Texas, the first step has been a shifting of .lh'6 emphasis of sgfciaL^ 
sisrVices from a focus on categorizing,. segregating, andjabeling to a''focus( 
on individual learning needs, niodes, and styles. Tttesi^, of course, vary 
greatly in every group of children. Eacji child is unique. Each teacher has 
unique strengths and weaknesses, each class has unique iieeds, and each 
school has unique problems. In response to them, mainstreaming systems 
must introduce administrative policies for adaptation and change that 

• generate new strategies, develop new roles, and prciluce new delivery 
systems. . ' 

Mainstreaniing must introduce, sophisticated systems of organizational 
development, systems analysis, and evaluation into the everyday operation 
of the schools. There must be intensive teacher renewal, role analysis, 
•programmed learning, applied behavior analysis, precision teaching pro- 
cedures, diagnostic teaching, task analysis procedures, etc. The attitudeof 
the entire school must become more flexible. The adaptability^ the 
administrative pHilbsophy inhererit in mainstreaming is yecy imptront in 
that it {)rovides a point of convergence for emerging research and develop- 
ment wiHn the field and the complementa;^ skills and knovyledge of 
relatea fields. Because if does provide this, J. found that we wejre grappling 
•with the practical aspects of nearly every major issue in educ^Ltion today as 

* we developed large scale mainstreaming programs in Houston^ 

Before we discuss specifics of programming, let us summarize what we 
are saying mainstrieaiping is and is not. Mainstreaming is not resource 
rooms, it is not putting retarded children back into ifegular classes, it is not- 
new diagnpstic procedures, nor teacher trainin^^ or retraining. It i& not 
precision teaching^or diagnostic teachirlg, and it is not encompassed in the 
consultation teacher mp<Jel. It.is not aiiy one of these things, but when youv 
put all of them together you begin have a mainstreaming program. I - 
Believe that if you implement any of them without the rest you are headed 
for real problems. Mainstreaminj^^itS'to^inspe but the 

focus of 'its activity is upon renjp<i^1^^^^^ educati6r\al system, It^s 

the developnieift of an adapti\£;;^igejJ|^^ia instruction capa- 

ble of Continuous renewal- * ^ 

. iSIow let^us.think about a chfHt,{^jft^'^^^ a special education dass and 
about the problems involved in poitting him back into a regular cjass. He 
had difficulty adjusting to the regular claiss before he was piit in special 
eflucation classes. Now he will be irTa resource room for an htoiir or an hour 
anda half^achday and the>estof the time^e is to be in the regular class, If 
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) modifications are made in the regular class for the four or five hours he 
spends there, his mainstreaming experiences will probably be sadly disao- 
pointing. . 

Special edtication developed initially because of the inability of the main 
system to respond to the pressures and needs of handicapped children in the 
mamstream. So, as organizations and systems will do when they are unable 
to change an4 adapt, a parallel system or subsystem was set up and labeled 
• special educatfon, With that subsystem have>ome barriers, walls, and lots ' 
. of problems—niany of them of our making! ' ' 

^ TTie public schools of Houston have had their full share of problems An"* 
mtensi ve year ST study and planning showed a need for sweeping change in 
all aspects of the program. Ho'bstoh Independent School District is a large 
district sprawled all over the city. It has 240 schools, 230,000 children 
10 000 teachers, and 17,000 total employees. Houston faced the same" 
ditticullies that most urban Systems are experiencing. There Was resistance 
to innovation, high stafftumover in the ghetto areas, high dropout rate old 
.school buildings, white flight and all its concomitant problems There were 
constantcourt battles, political struggles, and economig pressures. Noneof 
; ;-."i5!r«^neiic-es as a teacher, as a con^^i.'ris the schools, as an adminis- 
-..:.-^3tor Qf a federal program at USOE, oh^^^ professor in the College of 
F^^cat-on prepared me for the intensity and scope of the management. 
,- .^r0bjlems of a large dty school di.strict. 

^i<:liad t«c&n;>e obvious to the superintendent, to the board, and to others 
^-.1n^he Wc?usl9n:iifea that the delivery system that had been developed for 
'h !e,^^*?l[^,'<c3|,>0!Pin previous years may have been adequate to serve two or " 
jiJ^fe^thpifSand children but that it was breaking down.^nder the large 
numbers of children who needed services. 

It is generally believed that only about 40 to 50 percent of the youngsters 
who need help are being served. The CounciPfor Exceptional Children, 
USOE, and other professional organizations seem to concur with that 
figure. We found it a good estimate of the situation as we were able to 
apprai.se it in Houston. There were many thousands of children who needed 
services who were not getting them. It was obvious that the self-contained 
model, which was basically the model in the Hoyston area at that time 
,.wa»Id not only^break the district financially, it would also fall far short of ' 
; satis^^ the coilrts, the civil rights officers, the legislature, and the public 
it laffee. H(JUston needed a newdelivery'system. Whatever it turned but to 
be, a staff training program had to accoi^ipany it. We studied learning 
environments, learning styles, learning rates, and the adaptation of cur- 
riculum Gontent to style and rat^. The goal became the development of a • 
continuous progress type of sy.stem ihat responded to e^ch child as an 
individual. 
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With the goa|^|fei«C^^ was obvious that we needed to 

Tedefine roles aiw^relwicS^^ teachers, psychologists, and supmrt 

personnel^ and to redej^re^bj^es to effecTB^sic system strategies forthfe 
implementation of chai^^^ Especially helpful to nie and rhy staff in. 
fonrmlating the Houston Plan were Sarason's cpncepts of programmatic 
regularities and behavioral regulaSities. He suggesfecl that educatOK^^ould 
not devote their professional inquiries alone to suoh questions as'what 
should be done in the daily elementary school math classes, but rather step 
back occasionally and wondertf math should be t^ght more or less than 

■ once a day in elementary school. He stressW lhat it is.vQty difficult for " 
people to conceptualizfe the.universe of alt*natives available to them, 
particularly if they deal with fundamental programmatic issues, this kind 
of creative consideration and generation o^altemalives'is an important 
contribution the universities can make. 

' There is not enough spape to detail the development of the program in the 
Houston schools. Beyond the basictphilosophy, a simple list of the major 
program components will provide a quick overview of the program. 
First, we established a Teacher Envelopment Center for personnel 

.reeducation for regular class teachers,' special education personnel, ^d 
administrative staff. Second, we developed extensive ^support servicies for 
all staff levels, but especially designed to focus on regular class teachers. " 
The implementation of n^w instructionaLmanagement ^stems, the use of 
special instructional materials and support systems, as welf as 'training in ' 
the management of'individual student behavior problems comprised a 
major segment of the training and support system. Third, we d^eloped a 
team management approach to decision making and progress implementa- 
tion through a modified Management By Objective appfoach. Fourth, each 
of the 13? participating local schools was prpyided with: 

1 . Regular teachers retraining at the te'acher development centers 

2. Consultation support from an arealnterdisciplinary team * 

3. A precision leaming^center " 

4. A diagnostic teacher, a learning facilitator (resource teacher), a 
con.sultant teacher (part-time), and an aide 

^ 5. A staffing committee (student services comniittee) to develop and 
monitor a program for each child with a behavior, learning, or physical- 
' sensory problem 

6. An educational plan for each child receiving-services 

7. Training for Lajsping Center personnel and ba<:kup consultant per- 
sonnel and materials from six area resource centers 

•8. Aa array of new alternative services for children neffcding additional 

9. Representation in an iftiplementation cluster 
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10. Representation on an area advisory committee comprised of'|)arents 
and professionals 

1 1 . A budget for specific supplies and materials for program Implemen- 
tation 

12. Access to training^and materials to operationaliz^ advanced learning 
systems and programs for children with problems 

: It is obvious thai all of these programs are producing many new profes- 
sional roles in Gie field of education. New skills are being demanded of 
persomiel in the schools. Thus it is becoming the responsibility of the 
colleges and. universities to develop extensive new training programs. In 
addition to this it seems imperative that they model the kind of indi- 
vidualized programs that need to be developed in the public schools. 

Finally, the colleges and uhiv^ities must become field oriented. They 
must participate actively in planning and designing basit changes as they 
occur rather lhan only in their implementation,' after the fact. The impetus 
for growth in the field of education has come largely from outside. 
Educators, particularly those from higher education, need to"^ assume a 
dynamic leadership role in a far broader scope than we have undertake^ in- 
the past. V / ' ^ ^ ^ ' 
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Maiiistreamii^ in ^ 
The Norfolk PubUc Schools System. 
(The Norfolk PlaQ) 



E. RALPH NEWTON / ; 
Director, Elementary Education ' ^ 
and t * 

CHARLES A. STEVENSON ^ 
Principal, Poplar Halls jElementary School 



Introduction 



^^^l^^i^oifolV F^^ School System was ordered by the federal courts to 
,^ii1ft.egrate its st^ff and .pupil populafion. This was successfully, ac- 
q^prhplishdd by reassigning school faculties according to racial identity.and 
re4istrictirig student attendance areas. Currently, twelve K-6 school atten- 
dance areas remkin unchanged because an acceptable racial ratio already* 
exists within these communities. The remaining thirty-eight schools have 
b^en paired. Most of the instruction for l^ndicappfed students had been 
provided in self-contained classes throughout the city, primarily in build- 
ings that had surplus classrpoms.- However, some parents of students 
having severe or multiple handicaps had to resort to private agencies for 
assistance. . ^ ' 

With the adoption of the Standanfedof Qualifty for the 1 974-76 Wennium 
. by th6 State Board of feucatioh o"h July 20/l 973 (enacted with moderate 
•'revisions by the 1974 General Assenribly), school divisions throughout the 
stite were charged with the responsibility of s^uppo;ting the broad goals 
established for Virginia's publi? school sy|^tejh/Ooe of the Standards sof 
Quality mandated that ftach' school division rtVu^/^have an acceptable 
special educatior> program jfojr handicapped cjtij^^ns aged two through 
twenty-one: Since tKis mandate required that addrtiOnal educational ser- 
vices must be provided to covfer a bto^d age range o)^-handicapped indi- 
viduals, the Norfolk School System pi:o<;fcded in aabrtiefcly manner to plan 
its approach to comply with the new directive. Ewstin^ guidelines were 
studied. Professional materials were examined. Conferences were ar- 
• ranged for supecvisors, consultants, and other interested individuals. The 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare indigated that it was quite 
concerned about the high percentage of black children assigned to special 
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' . Vducation cFasses. In a self-assessment of the current status of lokral effort, 
the Norfolk School- System developed several thrusts designed to yield 
information which could be helpful in the development of a model for the 
delivery of special education services. „ ci 

Knowing our concern and interest , members of the Training and Techni- 
cal Assistance Center, University of Mi^mi, offered their professional 
assistj^nce as new dimensions were being explored for impro^iiog the 
educational program for the handicapped/ This J^Vr of assistance was 
reviewed and accepted by.key members of thVdivisii^rts''bf Pupil Personnel 
Services ^nd Curriculum. and Instruction. The sup^aXerfdent of the Nor- 
folk PubliCvSchools System gave his approval for this cooperative venture. 

.Arrangeqients were made for specific personnef tg visit exemplary 
model programs, conter with operational directors ancfty^nsultants, and 
observe the use of individualized instructional materials. Pja'ns were made 
to provide intensive training for selected personnel, both central office and i 
building administrators fJlembers of the staff from thei^Miami Training and 
^ Technical Assistance^C&mel- carefully counseled ttie school system per- 
sonnel during the proce?i of identifying its. needs .and pbjeetiVQs. The 
desire for improving the quality of educational service^'fdr the fiandicap- 
ped was readily, apparerttvit required a coordination of expertise whereby 
any effort .decided upon \vc(lild'be philbso{ihically*realistic, pragmatic, and 
fiscally sound. - ; * ^ ' 

A proposal Was developed that contained these Objectives: 
L Determine goals to improve the educational program forhandicapp^ 
students ■ ' ' ^ * ' 

, ' A. Mainstreamjhe mildly handicapped irloregu%i-ciassroom'' 

B Strengthen $tisting prograsihs for^greiter/modjE^rate handicapped i 
students 3 > - ^ 

C. Identify privatie agencies c^lable^f providing adequate services 
^ ' for%everely handicaj^iped , '^r- ' 

JI. JmpV^ve the delivery ojfspecialized services*for identification, clas- 
sification, aifa assignment of handic^ped students 
•5 . fll. Provide inservi^e trainfng r- 
^ A. Admiriistrators (prii^fipals^and central office personnel) 

B. Rejmar classroom teachers ' 
C^ Resource special education personnel 
IV. Vjiilize resources within the community- 

A. EstablishHines of c(5*nmunication with concerned parents 

B. Involve local university and college personnel f 

' The school^^hosen to participate in this project were Poplar Halls, 
i^OakwQgd, Sutjurban Park Elementary Schools, and Jacox Junior High 
_^ School. "The principal of each of these schools had exhibited. positive 



attitudes concerning the concept of mainstreaming and was directly in- 
volved in decision making. Therefore, each principal proceeded with the 
implementation o£ the project* objectives within his building. Resource 
assistance was available from the centra^^office of j(he school division: 
p To maintain a degree*'of .iipity and a continuity o( purpose within the 
project, two comnlittees wetfe formed, the planning committee and the • 
eltecutive comiTlittee. Serving on the planning committee were three rep- 
resentatiyes from each school, a representative from thi Department of ||| 
Special. Educational Services and a representative from the-D^rtment of ■ 
Elegien^aQ/ Education. 'Serving on the executive committee^ere thr^ . 
members from the Department of Special Educational Services, three ' 
members from the Divjgion of Curriculum ahd'lnstruction, chairtnan of the 
planningcom'mittee, the project advocate (from a local college), arid the 
^istant superirite^ndents of ^hf divisions of pupil personnel serv^ices and \- 
curriculum and instruction. : 

Problems and conce.ms identified by the planni^ft^jj^iqin^ 
referred to the executive committee for discussion JM|M|du.tionr The . 
Miami Trai'nin^^nd Technical Assistance Center was iwWE^ailable lo 
assist in every .wa> possible. During'^^^e remafT^ng ponic^t^ffjiMkarticle, 
attention will i)e.*Oirected to^the niainstreamlng progr 
plemented jn one^p^rticular project Ichool, Poplar Half!f^l|2 
School. ' / 

■ . ,. • ' 

/ *^PQpIar Halls Elementary School 

Poplar Halls Etorrientary School's commitment to mattwtreaSniijr^ ed^ 
tion became a reality in. the spring of 1974 as a re;sult/)f;tfiscussK)ifj;iaiw 
consultations with the consulting team of the Teckipical Assistance ^^-efttjfci^ '^ 
Univ^i||^ of Miami, and the supervfsoiTyj.'SlW of the Depariat|jn|| of 
SpeciarEducational Services of the' Norfolk Public SchoiolsSy^tcirtlf^^^ 
felt at that time that the Poplar H^s stiiffiqrijd community were ri^dy tp: 
embark on such a pilot program. ^ if, ' •^ v'^ 

The Poplar Halis comrr^unity'ls a^mlddle^-inc'eme^^ nei;gfibor;K:y 
hood composed of military personnel, pr^^.'jiionalK, maHcfgeri^ 
skilled citizeqf. In many homes both.^ijl&s dlf^^ 
percent of the citizens in the communit^^h^ra cdj1e||5li^^ jfie cpm- 
muni 
priori t 



m 01 me ciuzens m me communiiy^rwfiLi woxie^oKrccs. /tic Lyiii- 
ty is actively involved'in bgtff civic.^nej^i^ueatioha^ 
^.-_.ity onJhe education ^yM|^ildre'n^^^'S^ 
and involvement in imptflS^ting the* sclioM^^^^ 
Elementary School hasja^wEt^nrbllmerH^'^ student^t,. houses grades 



K-6. and has two classes^i^Hlj^llS^^^ There are sevejiteen clhs^^ 
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room teachers, a full-time librarian, a ftill-t!nie;child development 
specialist, and Itinerant resource teacHers in the area§ of rea<jmg art 
music, physical education,, spfech,' and hearing. A'.Tull.tiriie aidfe is aS- 
•signed to.assist the child developmfflj|..speci^ist;" Also, a public liealth 
nurse is assigned to the School on 9 pag-Ume basis . Those s^als Enrolled ' 
in the classes for the mildly handicapped are IranSported Wb obtside the 
Poplar Halls community so that they may have, the opporftmity tjij become 
associated v^ith regular classroom Rations where trfe majority of Students ' 
perform at an average of at an at»v*aviBfage ability level. At the first. 
Parent-Teachei-^Jrganization meeting,' a bijf f oriehtatioti.'waS conducted ' 
tor parents concerning the objectives of the malnstreaniing prograin • 
Parents were then invited to visit the tesQunfe ro^ and disp^iss this effort'; 
with the child devel6praent speciS\istf Parents participated ip the program '■. 
. by serving as volunteers at the school itf such capacities as reading tutors' • 
room mothers, field trip helpers, clis^oomjifaej^ etc .x' . ■■ a., ■ ' 
The prime objective of 'the Hifls mamstrekming prog^im is to 

provide the mildly mentally handtcapped chilJ w*ith't|je opportum-Iy to 
participate in the regular classroom^rogrtfen withiii#rricular,ar^'s'.wte.re 
; he can be successful. A weful diign9^is »{ hH' a6ilifies*and strengtl|.<Ts 
. jiecessaiy. Additionally, regular classro:pm studeSts'wjth^ledrriing: j^rb^jf 

lems are giVen additional supportivef^rvi(fes v«thin their x)wnclassro6n#V- 
. . m the resource room, and in other situation^ w*iere4he need js qvident H'' 
. _ In the beginning, an important aspect of the maiI:^st^eS(»ling,pr«)gram at" 
; Poplar Halls was the organization^ fqr facility .^in^lvemtnt.Jyhile the - 
pnncipal serves as the coordinator bf. the pregrarp f the ^dicwrthe chiia 
development specialist serves as the key staff mei^er ofthe profrai^. Tlie ' 
-selection of this person had to be accompTis-hed-^th utill! c^sideratidfe- 
; The child development specialist's respgnsilJilitiel'are to assesmrescribe 
• and evalu-ate the needs of students experiencing learning a^d/qr behavi'orii^ 
. di-tficullies; ■ ' ■ ■ • >. ' • ' *£• ' t;,>' 

; Initially, several regular classroom te^pher^ w^ejfcctdS fjfeilisive'' 
training for vvork in the program. This 'sfelesiion C!^s Wed mainly 01 
teachers expressed desires to help ehildxe^ haVir^^llS^mg^jipr ' 
Resource pcfsonnel in the areas of reading, art, musif, phy.sicalc 



■library, speech, Ijeafing, nursing services, psycjafc|npical^rva*?visitil 
. 'eacher services, •sch^ommunity relations,''pa^?m inV^ " 
■ prpject aides were utililfe to providrsupportivl'- sen^- i 
HaUs mainstreamiilg :e"f)^. All personnel had the^ppnsiWy of 
maximizing and honing their expertise to attend totthe ne^ds-of a« ' 
every child; ; ' t \ - it 
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It is necessary in any mainst^ming effort toprovili^insl 
for the staff members. At Poplar , Hails, the. i|jiervice*' 



.scheduled on a regular basis to train all teachers and staff members. 
Teachers or staff nnembers having pi^evipus experience and/or training at 
special workshops s^ed as consul tants and teachei^ leaders to provide the 
necessaiy training for inexperienced personnel in the prpgrarri. The Uni- 
versity of Miaitft consultants encouraged teachers to develop appropriate 
ihstrpctionj^ Wj^terials. * . .. , 



'■ '■ \-. '■ • ■ 
The process' bf mairtstreaming at Pdplar H^Ils imtially, begins with the 
principal, who assumes the role and title t)f project coordinator. The 
process encompasses six stages. At the //i/f/a/ siage 2i, regular classroom 
teacher, 'child development specialist, or resource; person brings to the 
attention of the principal a <^hild being colisidered for the mainstreaming 
process.;' /' J^;'', . .' ■,^ ' , 

•The referral stage occurs when the regwlar classroom teacher^ special 
teachers, and/or resource personnel refer a child to the child development 
specialist. .'^ 

At the a5sessmen(:s(age''^:i^\\6' s problem is carefully reviewed by the^ 
child development specialist, who is the nucleus of the program. All 
referred children must initially be examined by this specialist. Upon 
completion of a detailed diagnosis and assessment, tlAchild development 



specialist makes recommendations to the schol|f vati^tion committee for 
the *prbper placement of this child. The scho^evaluation committee is 
comprised of the principfal, child development .specialist, the teacher who 
made thejeferral, and resource personnel associated with the child. The 

.^role of school evaluation comniittee is to continually evaluate the^ 
progres^:^jaKl»iieeds.pf students; they meet monthly to make plac«ment 
decisidqS^M^ecommend 'program change*: Parents are invited to attend 
their j^^i^Mt^ are informed whenever a change is recommended for* 
their cfiil(JrThe child is then properly channeled into an appropriate 
placement, and a learning prescription is prepared by the child develop- 
ment §pecialist working in conjunction witli the classroom teacher. 

Wheij it is the judgment of the school .evaluation committee that a child 
should.be removed from a self-contained special education class, the 
committee forwards this recommendation to the special education office. 

*The child then becomes a resource child and is placed by that office. 
Whenever possible, a resource child is placed in a school ihat has a chilid 

/development specialist on staff to assist in developing a program to meet 
the individual needs of the child. ^ 

At the placemehi stage 'the regular teacher receives the necessary gui- 

"..*"*, « ' .». * « ■ 
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dance and support in planning instruction for tlie student. It is at this poinr^ 
that the'main thrust of the mainstreaming effort really occiyj. 

The observation and follow-up stage occurs following the placement of 
the child. The child development specialist observes the childC he works- 
with the teacher in carrying out the learning prescriptiwa. Adjustmem«^ait 
made as deemed necessary so that a succession .otjfrofitable leaiiiing 
experience^, occur. Success for the student and teteher at this point is 
imperative. . ' ^ ' "ii' 

Periodically the evaluation committee meets again to detenfKe student 
' progress and the next step in the child's program. Thiys the reevaluation 
stage, where a new learning situation ma^ tJerecomm^dedor the original 
course of action may be continued. Continuous evaluation an(^Jree.valua- 
tibn takes place fqkeach referred child to give him the ultimate benefits of - 
all possible resources located at Poplar Halls. As a consequence of this 
process, the special education teacher at Poplar Halls now sees herself as a 
school-involved person (preparing as many students ^s possible to leave 
the self-contained special education classroom) not just a school-housed 
person. 



• . * Evaluation' 

All personnel in the' mainstream effort at Poplar Halls are requested to 
evaluate the program monthly. These evaluations serve as a bas'is for 
determining adjustments iri the program. Ej^aluation is continuous' and 
ideias ar^ought which will enable th^ staff to implement the. objectives of . 
the prograrn^ • • 

At the conclusion of the first year, the staff at Poplar Halls listed tke 
following components,.which they feit were strengths of the mainstream- 
ing program. - , 

1 . The impact of services rendered by the child development specialist 
became greater. * 

'2. The quality of classroom observation and follow-up activities im- 
proved. ' i. 

' 3. The coordination of the scheduling— both* students and teachers — , 
improved. , * .# ' 

4. TH^ value of the referral process became evident tcyhe eptire staff. 

5. A higheyuality of staff cooperation wasiichievecT f t 't ' f 

6. The effectiveness 6rihe evaluation .committee 



ess 6rihe evaluation .committee Aiyfndividualizin^^ 
placements improvfcd. ' y * ^. j^', ii^, 

7. There was more concise ^valuation of student achievementsj«|;^ 

8. There was improved use of the me^a center. ^ ' 



9. Better utilization of student teachers as resource personnel was evi- 
dent. , ■ , ^ 

10. The quality of psychologrcal services^improved. 

1 1 . There was an increased value of inservice traming activities in this 
area. . ^ * 

12. The school developed betterfechniques for evaluating programs. 
,13, Increased parent involvement and comqiitment became evident as a 

resfult of this program. ^ . • • * 

To date, the following attitudinal and interactional changes seem to. 
justify the continuation of the program: * > 

1. The attitude of teachers is more constructive and positively oriented! 
toward me^ng the individual needs of students. ' ^ 

2. The mildly handicapped students show greater pridJ^d motivation 
in their schbol endeavors. > ' • ^ * , 

3. There Ts a grearer degree of interaction and aqceptance of all students, 
tiandicapped and otherwise. • ( 

There is^efinite change in child behavior — students respond more 
favorably to^idance apd counseling through success oriented aqtivjties. 

5. PareAs of handicapped students are more readily SAipportjve of the 
school progftwftfc^^hey note that better behavior carries o^r into the hoiihe. 

6. The regular^chers are more Willing to assume responsibilities 
associated with di^gnesing learning difficulties arid planryng learning 
programs. ' 

7. Staff cooperation has been strengthened. • / 

8. The involvement in this project has sparked a desire in teachers to 
seek better ways to work with students and to identifylnstructional mate-^ 
rials that will serve a particular purpose. . 

. ■ ' ■ . ;• 

W-' ^ ^ ' ' . • 

Conclusion 

' ■ . ■ ' * , . *^ 

The mainstreaming effort at Poplar Halls Elementary School is now in its 

"second year of operation. The program will continue as it is now, an 
integral part of the total instructional program. Even though there are areas 
of weakness ajid improvement is needed, the program provides a setting in 
which each student is valued as a wx)rthy individual capable of becbnring a 
contributing member of society. Continuing efforts will be made by 

'professional personnel in the school to improve the understanding of the 
concept of individualizing instruction for all students. This is felt to be a 
natural outcome of a good mainstreiiming program. ^ 



Mainsb-eaming that Works 

* JOEWARDLANV 
Administrator for^ Development 
Vallejo Cuy Unified SchooiDistrict 



The greatest good we can do for others is not just to share our Hches with 
them, but to reveal their riches to themselves. ' ' \ 

I have fojpir objectives in this article. I want to present: 

1 . A portion of my personal backgrpand / , 

2. The program, changes at the school level leading to\Vani mainsti^. 
ing * ' • V 

^ 3. A maii?streaming project at an elementary school 
4. Where Jvam with mainstreaming and itj relationship to higher ediica. 
tion and special education personnel 



Personal Background' 



Presently, I am not a principal.'However, I was an.el^entary principal for 
eighteen yearsMn my undergraduate background I did take. some typical 
survey courses on exceptional children. 

One.of my first 'teaching e^Tpenences was in an elementary school that 
did have speciaUducation classes in the-'buirding.'I knew that the children 
were different; Tl^new that they were labeled handicapped, but they really 
did not bother me and there was no big interaction. At that particular time ih 
rty career (maybe this is a continuing thing), I was really trying to get my 
act toge^er as a t^ac^her in terms of survival training. , ; 

I becanrie a teaching principal— this was a tn^ndous transition in terms' 
of preparing for a (fencipalship or an administrative position. Then my 
career took an interesting twist. I became a principal in an economfcally 
depressed area, where, black students composed 99 percent of the school 
population. This was Jb^fore the existence ^f categorical aid programs; 
before such programs cxiste^Ior learning disabilities or educationaUy 
handicapped, ' . ^ :Vr 

r next became principal of an dements^ school that housed four 
different special educati^in programs. They were impaired hearing, visu- 
ally ^handicapped, educable mentally retarded, and trainJibJe mentally , 
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retarded/These separate programs were a part of an elementary school of 
approximately 700 students. Suddenly this progranj changed, ^s most of 
you are aware', housing special education often depends upon space availa- 
bility withjn the district, fenrollrpenjt shifts then become a major deter- 

^^inatOr'in moving special pra^^s from school to school within the 

. district. As th^ result of-||i^se enrolment shifts, we were Jeft with just one 
spepiaj education program— educable mentally retarded. However-, >ie did 
supplement the space that was used for the other special education classes ' 
by a'rezpning measure that increased our miiYority population. This switch 
in our student population (1) increased our minority population, (2) re- 
duced, the economic level of the paritfnt population that we were serving, 
and (3): resulted in a much more diverse parent an<f student population. 

It wasWhen we were confronted with meeting the needs of the special 
program for the educable mentally retarde;|i plus the diverse student popula- 

viion that our effij^ toward-jniiainstreamingbe^ ■ / 

Now you might ask, pwhat's so important about his background?'* I 
ddh't think it's parriculaflj' ^iqu^. Tm presenting it because I think there 
are a lot of principals, in (^alifpmia and throughout the country that have a 
similaivland o^baQkgroun^ and have had similar Jcinds of exfieriences in 

'their adhinistrative\areers. , 

\ . \ \ \ ' , \ 

. ^ Program Changes Leading to Mainstreamjng 

I am going to tell you about a mainstreaming program that worked. It 
worked for. our staff. It worked for our.p^^nts.' It forked for our district. 
•Most of all, it worked for all of our students. Research,-oriented people 
might ^y: *"What were yoiir measures? Show us your cesults.'* Tm not 
going tosbow {\\em toyou. Tm going to tell^op about some of the results. 

One of the first things \ need to say for4 very political, bureaucratic, 
parent-relatdd reason is that we increased reading an^math scores. That 
kind of gets us off the hook. You now know that we wer*&^ying attention 
to basic skills. I don't think increased .math and reading'^ scores were our 
most significant results, however. We were also paying attention to,student 
personal apd interpersonal growth. \ye did this b^ a variety of measures. 
' We did'it'by opinionnaires.and teacher- and student-designed assessment 
measurements. From a principars point of view, the followii^ 'factors 
werQ the most importanijndicators of the success of pur program: 

• Attendance was improved. - ' , 

• • Ortfee referrals^from classroom apd playground) were reduced. 

•Bus referrals were reduced. 

•Community contact became more positive. 
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In fact, we had a noticeable iHcrease in parent support. How did we 
achieve this?Attendance and attitudes at parent-teacher conferences wer©' 
entirely different. We had ^ increase of volunteer aiders. Parents stju;t6d 
coming into the classroom and helping the teacher with instnjctional^tasks. 
We had a reduced nuniibcr dt phone calls or complaints from parents and 
from central office peisckmi3'^^y. , 

Another measure of piirenV support became apparent when we bejgan tp 
, get into scheduling changes^ such as changing the length of the sphool day 
fof students, changing the length of the school day for parents, changing 
.our reporting procedures. We had developed stronger knd more positive 
support from parents than we had before we began the project. >» , 

What werasome of the factors that hejped us achieve the results that I've 
quichJy related, to you? One of the first things that we did as aschool was to 
examine our general education program. We began to admit that general 
'education was not so hot. In pur general, education program we were 
regearing ourselves to meet the needs of our now increasingly divergent* 
student population. Sci, step one became a recognition that v^^'e needed to 
examine ourprogram. ^ * jg 

It*s^in}erestingTem^mbenng one of the first activities we attempted in 
looking ^t ourselvfes. We contacted P^at O'Dbnnell who is now Chairman of 
the Department of Special Education at California State University, San 
Francisco. He was at San Anselmo at that timfe. A staff committee went 
over to his office and hada cup of coffee and asked him if he would provide 
some inservice training for our staff. W« asked him if h? would come to 
Vallejo and help us by presenting a course on the problems and issues of * 
individualization and change. This was before we really got intathe whole 
business of needs assessment. I don*t^know if Pat fully Fefeli7es the 
implication of his initial survey course on change ^d individualization for 
our staff. We followed that course with visits to nearby places such as Napa 
, and Sonoma. We took^a look at th'eV existing practices. We reviewed the 
literature and conducted ^staff seminars on some of the recent innovations 
and attempted.to apply them to our own school practices. 
> After the period of inservice training, visits and observations, .we tried a 
special project, developed as a result^of studying some. of the pcograms 
designed by Dwighl Allen. We operat^ a flexible schfeduling team- 
teaching project (fSTP) at the upper grglde^leveK including^our eijucable 
merttally retarded students in this project; this was our^owj^t, particular 
school leVe^ effort to ke^p up with the fall of innovation and change in the 

60s-; 1 

We "ended up with a superdepart|fenialized program with minicour^es 
that were unbelievabrf. There was a heavy emphasis on grouping by 
academic achieveineilSfr We hajd good ac^pmic results aA^ w^re able to 



show cohsiderable gipwth on ouj; achievement test jneasiure^. However, 
^Ave had minimal- to reduced personal and int.eipersonal growth among our 
students, dhe'of the most.' valuable results from this project was an in- 
creased awarcnes^of the diversity of our student^ ahd^e widely different 
skill levels indicat&l by using such measures as, standardized diagnostic 
instruments. Individualization became an impossible task, so we had to 
stop ^t that jxijpt afid rfeassess where we wanted to go. 

\ At. atx>ut^lhat time,, we <were introduced to Madeline Hunter at the > 
jUniversity Elementary School, (LIES) at UCLA. We have been very fortu- ' 
nate-to have woiked a number of years with Madeline arid her staff. We 
were able to send a number of our staff to UES » and Dr. Hunter was able to? ^ 
coriie up to our school, whpre §he provided'some outstanding staff reltraip- 

•ing programs. Emphasized was a program designed *tb improve teacher 
competencie^;*this retr^ning effort foi-ced lis^ to reexamine our goals for 
education in relation to individual differences, classrobm organization, 
and classroom strategy. We began to focus , on suich areas' aS diagnostic- 
prescriptive andf evaluative approaches for classroom teachers. We began 
to look at the needs of kids in an entirely differenf way, mo^e than just' 
improving reading and math. We becaitae concerned with the learning /• 
environment and the degree of persdnal arid interpersonal gipwth> It forced - 
us to reevaluate someof our assumptions al?out education . How did we feel 
at^ut differences? >yhat were* we doing to promote ^e uniqueness of 
youngsters? Were we behaving in a manner that was facilitating or promot- 
ing trust and respect? What were we' doing about indepeiidence and , 
responsibility? . , • 

^ Several important questions related^ to discipline. Is 'it separate from 
iostiubtion? Do jou teach math here aiad discipline over there? Were we 
caught in a mt of saying, * if wexcqld 'cinljf get rid of the discipline 
problem, theil we could' really improve oijr math , program. We could, 
complete more of our indiviidual contacts in reading.*'. What about 
humanism? What about increasing the rcrle opportunities for our stu- * 

' dents?* About. this time. Dr. Keith Beery came ori the scene with Project • 
Catalyst. Proje^f Catalyst is a program based upon Dr. Beery' s Models for 
Mainstrearaing book funded by the Bureau of Education of the Handicap- 

>ped. Dr. Bq^'s miaih input to our staff -was providing assistance /or the ^ 
staff development effc«1s that were j^eady underway, but with the ^ 
**mainstreaming concept" in mind. Heprovided important technical assis- 
tance in developing classroom and school level measures for making daily 
instructional decisions regarding personal and interpersonal growth. Keith ' 
not only had the idea but an implementation plan. In his (Slvn way he . 
showed us how we might try to heat the ocean a l^le bit. 

• \ . . t 
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»Our Model for Mainstreaming 

Our mainstreaming project involved eighty students in the 10- 12 age group 
and three teachers (two regular teachers and one spepial education teacher). 
We used the multi-age grouping, team-teaching organizational plan; our 
definition of team teaching (based upon the research of Goodl^' and 
Anderson as practiced by Dr. Madeline Hunter at UES) is a group of two or 
more teachers who will be responsible for the planning, teaching, and the 
evaluation of all the youngsters. That doesn't mean that they had ^ual 
responsibility Jor all the youngsters, because we certainly grouped and 
regrouped according to teacher and student developed criteria. / 

We assessed each student's learning style, first to determine his degree 
of student-teacher dependency. We tried to match teacher style to learner 
needs. We certainly.- were working toward increasing teacher shared re- 
sponsibility and competencies so each instructor could be more effective 
with a wider range of students; therefore, each teacher AStas- teaching aU 
academic areas and as many different skill levels as he could productively 
manage; ^ ' 

The teani'vieNvjd its existence as being dependent upon producing a 
better instructional program. Its members were confmitted to sharing the 
richness-of the resources that they offered each othc;r. There was a constant 
questioning of whether their team structure was offering something better 
than what they had been able to offer^ self-contained classroom teac^iers. 

All the usual barriers reported bf special education people were prob>- 
lems jthat we encountered in our project. 

• We certainly faced the problem of attitudes ojlbothNpecial and regular 
education personnel. I felt that it was the number one problem. 

• Parent sypport was a big issue. We were pleased witM)ur improvements. 

• Student attitudes mattered very much to us. They/fhelp^d us value the 
importanceof diversity. f ■ , 

• The level of administrative support one reteivjes can make or break a 
program. 

• Buses can b^ a major factor. Transportation can control your whole 
program. You can have all sorts of fine plans, and then they all depend 
upon the bus schedule. 

• Teacher organizations had to be involved. We have teacher organiza- • 
tions in Vallejo, and they have similar kinds of feelings as their colleagues 
throughout Califomia and across the country. They are a factor to be dealt ' 
with, to interact with positively. 

• Personnel at other sthools y^s a concern. We were taking a risk in 
developing the program. Naturally, there was some anxiety regarding our 
program elicited from personnel at other schools. * 
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• Curriculum revision is a monumental task. Malnstreaming can really 
open that bag. Some people spend a lifetime working^in one particular area 
of curriculum, but we are talking about revising curriculum for the whole 
school. I^ink we made significant progress, but I don't want to infer that 
we completed tfie task. >Ve developed some processes for improving our 
curriculum. 

• We had some drOpouts. We didn't succeed with all ^dents. Ther^p were 
some parents and some children that did not succeed in 8ur maiAstreaming 
model. We've learned something from it. We now know more ways to heljj 
young3ters succeed irfa mainstreaming model. „ 

We achieved an entirely new level in understanding ways of evaluating 
information that's important to ifs at the school site. We now have instru- 
ments for* collecting dala^^In terms of on the firing line, in the trenches, 
working with kids in the daily situation," we now have better information 
than we ever had before. ' . 



Present Views R^arding Mainstreaming 

« * 

How do I feel about mainstreaming? I have increased respect for the C 
concept. I believe Fhave an increased commitment to attempting to achieve 
a successful mainstreaming model. * / 

However, I now have an increased awareness of the dangers of moving 
too fast and getting into' mainstreaming for the Wrong reasorts. In otir 
particular model, special education proved tabe a resource for imprpve- 
ment. In our particular model we began to value differences as strengths. 
This is a different point of view from what I hear from some special 
education people. It is important that special education personnel know 
that general education Is developing a number of programs in the area of 
mainstreaming. The California Early Childhood Education Program is a 
tremendous ex^ple'of trying to promote a diagnostic or prescriptive 
approach. I think the major implications of the Reform' of Intermediate 
Secondary Education (RISE) are related to the concep^t of mainstreaming. 

A word to the college people. From a school level perspective, we view 
colleges as producing better teachers than we've ever had before (teachers 
for both general and special education). We are delighted with the new 
young teachers your teacher-training programs jare graduating. We are 
finding more competent, better trained teachers in bur district than we've 
ever had before. That's an exciting situation. So, I think you mijht want to 
-give yourselves a pat on the back. Yourcgprtte are^wcfrking fof us in a joint 
way for professional improvement. <^Bk^ . ; > \ \ 

In our model, w^ viewed the principaFas the key. So^ a^ide from what 
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' teacher-training programs are p?oducing, one^of the real issues thai 

^^^'"^ opinio5^^;^retraining of admihistratofs. I think some of 

^ * V^^^ ^^^^ Max;^s^tant supeVintendlfit of public instruction for 

; : geaer^l education, i^Jnvol'fed wifli in Sacramento, such as the Right-to- 

vRead Program, have to do witb school level plannin^,iand that certainly 
; V • V J ^^^^"if' Mvc principals, ^d thdc; staffs. Priftci^als will be, required to 
Y ' V develop organization plans in a manner that was not exgected previ- 
^ X Pusl^. The RISE is going to be getting into this area. We are just now 
' to talk about retaining exl>erienced staff. We are now beginning 

V Jo seriously talk about developing at the district level a whole nifew dimen- 
, i . sion of program development. <^ . . ' 

VThe gcealest good we can do for others^is not just to sljare our riches with 
; them, but to reveal iheirpches to themselvesl'"-Hovs>^does this relafe to the 
• • role of the special education personnel within^themainstreaming,^^^ 
: From my point- of view, based u^n our experiences in Vallejo, succe.ssful 

^ mainstreaming programs include: / 

• Practices trtat facilitate and pi-omote uniqueness of all people 

• Practices that promole humanijini * 

• Practices that fqcus on^proviffng^specific cunrfcular objectives to meet 
the specific learning ch^acteristics of the* learner ^ " . 

These practices will, in my opinio^; increase the need for and utilizatipn 
of ^special education personnel at man:^^ different levels and in many 
- * : different roles. ' - 
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RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
' "cONSlDERAtlONS 



Where 'mqinstreamirig has-been implemented, evaluation has been advo- 
cated, and' in some cases, mandated. This /(^presents sound educational 
practice. Th^ at^thors of this section, however, raise some serious ques-;, 
tions in respect to evaluation. . ^ 

Jones points out a number of problems in establishing a Souikl 
methodology for evaluating mainstreaming programs. He notes that "ntarn^ 
cgmmonly used pssessment instruments not only have imtdet^A^e ; 
psychdmetrib properties but may nbt measure abilities that bear my^y 
relatior\ to the qbject^es of specific programs or school learning in 
general, fie points out frequently overlooked weaknesses in the use of 
self-report instrurkenfs and sociometric studies, twoicinds of instinments 
often used to establish the social value of mainstreaming. Headhionishes 
educators p get on with the task of developing hew instruments and 
methodologies fyhere needed so that accurate causal links cdn be estab- 
'lished between instri^ctionqjt programs and measured and reported outz 
comes. • ^ J) 

. MacMillfln emphasizes-^th^ heed to determine; what version of 
mainstreaming is being advdcated in a gi\^f'fi sefting so that it will be clear 
which version is being evaluated. He feels that it is essenlial that educators 
and society at large not assume that when one model fails the entire 
principle of mainstreaming is invalidated. In fact, due to immediate im- 
plementation of some models without adequate preplanning, he predicts a 
good deal of initial failure. MacMillan further urges educators to establish 
priorities among the variety cf goals that have been enumerated for 
mainstream programs. Only when these priorities have been established 
will evaluation efforts have clearly defined for them which variables are to 
be c(ssessed as legitimate outcomes. . 
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Pkx)bleiiis in^'Evaluating 
IVograms 



REGINALD JONES 
Professor and Chairman ofAfro^American Studies 
University of California, Berkeley 



This paper wiU neither praise mainstreaming nor condemn it, but wiU talk 
about probleips in its implementation and evaluation. The mainstreaming 
movement is here. The impetus for mjfinstieaming was not solely from 
special education; bUt, this movement is being ^actively supported by 
special educators, and many others. 

I submit, however, that at this time ^al educators— particularly 
special education administrators and supeiVisors— sh(^d be held accottnt- 
able for the success of these efforts. MosJ currept notions of accountability 
place the burden on ftiachers (Jones 1973i; in my yiew, however, such an 
expectation is unreasonable unless teachers hav* .been equipped witfi data 
and validated techniques likely to make their efforts successful. Unlike 
some of my coUeagues, I fear that we know much less about how to guide 
teachers in this area than we diink. Regrett^, at this time we do not 
possess tested, effective strategies for-mainstreiuning children. Tests such 
as the ITPA and Frostig ate quite popular; and somehow we give teachcre 
the impression that, when using these instruments, they ai^ working 
ngorously in the identification of children's deficits, and, moreover, thjU 
they know how to plan programs for remediation of these deficits. It is my 
opinion that nothing could be further from the truth . 

Two points are relevant here. The first is that to date we have very litUe 
unequivocal evidence to indicate that many of the abilW^ measured are 
direcUy related to school learning. On the contrary, one recent survey 
(Ysseldyke 1974), has concluded that thereis no empirical support for the 
contenuon that perceptual, psycholinguistic, motoric training.or remedia- 
tion IS a neccessaiy prerequisite to the attainment of academic skills, and 
moreover, that numerous studies have demonstrated that skiUs can be 
taught wiihout the additional step or process of disability remediation 
other words, some people claim that the identification of deficits 
some cases represent an unnecessary step. Those who hold i 
emphasize that we should find out what the children do not know a, 
them that direcUy ; there is no need to remediate deficiencies that i 
cases have not been established as causally related to learning. 
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The. second point is' that we haVe little suppoitHFM^tHe claini that 
instruction can. be prcseriptiyely differentiated on the basis of differential 
performance on aptitude jneasures. These really are very strong indict- 
nients, and I offer them only as foodTfor thought. I sh^l not delve further 
into platitudes about the need for change, or harangucTUiose in institutions 
of highef^eiEU^ng and positions of leadership in the^ublic schools for the 
failitfe to de^yelop and evaluate i^rograms4hat respect the dignity of chil- 
dren . These concerns ha ve'been discussed in a variety of settings . Instead , I 
jWould like to address myself tb^somp of the really difficult problems with 
whlth we will havevto deal as we attempt to develop and evaluate programs 
formainstreaming. \^ i' ' . 

i want to begin by acknowledging the complexity of program defini- ^ / 
tions. However, most of my discussion will be devoted to some of the more - ' 
' technical and difficult problems in program evaluation. It is my contention 
that we have not really given enough attention to problems of methodology 
in the evaluation of programs for mainstreaming, dndfor this reason there ^ 
are too many ill-conceived statements and platitudes about the merits or 
shortconiings of various special education programs. I would point* out 
that, if we are going to avoid some of the many platitudes and generaliza- 
tions that abound, such as was the case for evaluation of the efficacy of 
special versus regular classes , much more attention will have to be given to 
program evaluation than has been the case in the past.- 

Now to definitional problems: A committee of the Council for Excep- 
tional Qiildrcn wrote the following. 5 , 'l\ 

Under suitable conditions, education within the mainstream can provide the 
optimum opportunity for many exceptionalJchildren. Conseqdintly, the 
system for delivery" of special education must enable the incorporation of 
specif help and opportunities for them in mainstream settings. Children 
shoulo $pend only as niuch time outside regular classrooip settings as is 
necessary to control learning variableiS that are critical to th^ achievement of 
specified learning goals (Birch 1974, p. 2). ' . 

With all due respect to my' learned colleagues and the Council for 
Exceptional Children, I must ask where the information can be found to / 
support the view that, under suitable^ conditions, education within the ' 
mainstream can provide the optimum opportunity for many exceptional 
children? With deep regret it must be said that at the present timi&no such 
information is available. It seems to me that current bases for ma|nj^tream- r 
ing are to be found in moral, civil rights, and ethical issues, not on th^ basis 
of evidence indicating that a superior education is offered in the 
mainstream setting. I, like many others,- believe that the goals and objec- 
tives of mainstreaming are laudable and that we are doing the right thing in 
supporting this important social and educational movement. Yet, it is my 



belief that we have no infomnatiori, no evidence, to support the vafidityijf 
mainstream programs, just a^.we had ^no, solid evidence to support the 
validity!of self-contained special classrooms. 

Guerin and^Szatlocky^rtw colleagues at Berkeley, wrote the following 
in their studies ofmodels for mainstreaming (1974): **Rather than a single, 
simple model there are major program differences in such areas as who is 
integrated, how long they're in- the^egular, classrooms, wha| educational 
system is involved, what teaching strategies are used, and what supjiDrt 
systems are used:" In their study of mainstreaming in* eight California 
school districts, four different methods for the integbtion t)f mentally 
re^^ed students were identifiCfSr^ 

1. Tfie programif|ed partial integration model in which students who 
haye been assigned to special classes are programmed into regular class- 
room for blocks of 'ijme and by subject areas.. 

. 2. Copibination classes in which special students are ejirolledin small- 
sized regular classrooms wiiH Special materials and sometimes the pres- 
ence of aides. • • 

3. The learning resource center model in which a special tether func- 
tions in a resource center and in which' exceptional children ftomfeguUr 
classrooms usfe the center for evaluation, prescriptive planning, and tuto- 
rial assistance. * • , 

4. The learning disability group.model in which the student is a member' 
of a. regular classroom and is seen by*a Special teacher for supplementary 
education. Aides ^and special materials may be-provided. 

These are all programs of mainstreaming, and yet each varies in its 
structure, organization, and undoubtedly in the ontcomes associated with 
it. Some models may be-appropriate for some teachers, some students, 
some school districts; other models may be appropriate for other teachers, 
other students, and yet other school districts. The challenge for us, it seems 
to me at least, is to identj^ how rrlodel characteristics interact with teacher 
competencies and with §iudent characteristics in leading to the kind of 
changes that we want to occur in students. These four models. have been 
presented only for purpbs^ of illustrating the point that careful description 
of program niodels must precede evaluation \)f mainstream programs. 

I also woold like to give attention to some rdther difficuft technical 
problems that will have to be dealt with if programs for mainstreaming are : 
tabc effectively evaluated. Tfie first problem concerns assessment instni- ' 
ments. A^widely held assumption is that we have sound. instruments for 
assisting teachers with diagnosis and planning for children who have 
special leanring needs, ^do not believe that this is so. Taking only the 
simplest criteria, we must define sound instruments ^s those that are valid 
and reliable. Let us take-feliability as a case in point. Nunnally, a well- 
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kno\yn psychomelrician, has stated tht following 0967): **In those set-- 
tings where important decisions are made with respect, to test scores, a 
reliability of .90 is* minimum that should, be tolerated and a reliability 
coefficient of .95 should be considered ^e desirable Standard.** Consider 
then sorfieof the reported test/retest reliability coefficients for three of our 
.morjp popi^^ar assessment" lYistruments ( Ysseld^ke A 974) . 

V Frostig » , 

■ ■ ■ • , * 

. , "^estlretest 

* ' reliability coefficients 

Eye-mblor coordination * ..29 to .39 

' Figure-ground • ^ .33 to .39 

Form constancy - v. ^ .67 .to .74 

Positiorj in space ^ .35'.to .70 

' Spatial relatipps " . .52 to .67 

' , . . ' ff 

The Bender Gestalt test/retest reliabilities range between .39 and^ .66. 
Notice* no reliability coefficient has ye; reached the minimum .90. A 
coefficient of .95 is virtually unheard of. NoNy let us consider the ITPA. 

- ITPA 

Testlretest 

■ ' ■ . . - relidbility coefficients ' 

Auditory reception \. . .36 to .79 

Visual receptipn . * . .21* to .79 * 

. Verbal expression ; ' .45 to .74 

Auditory sequential memojj^ * ^ .61 to .89 ^ 

Visual sequential memory .12 to .71 

• These are^ieliability coefficients in well-known instruments which we 
are using in the diagnosis of children's learning' problems. I think in all 
fairness we have to saj; tl^af what tests haVing relatively low reliability 
coefficients.t<fll us. about children's functionrhg is above the chance level, 
- in mos,t cases — but not in ill cases'. Since there are problems with the 
^ychometric properties of the measures,.J think that wfe should be carelFul 
about proniising teachers that these instruments wilf enable us'Mo 
mainstream children. 

As, we begin to assess the effectiveness of programs for mainstreaniing, 
evidence on student attitudes will be necessary. We vHii waot.to know 
• sbmething about how well students like schools. We will want to. know 
something about' students' self-qsteem^ and so on. In order to obtain this 
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kinrf of information , a Iar:ge number bftself-report measures will be used. I 
want to sep«itize you to just two problems which are attendant'to the useof 
self-report measures, particularly with mildly retarded children . The firsts 
social desirability: Some work has pcjnted out that those who are niildly ' 
retarded and low sjatus are prone to give socially acceptable i;psponses to 
self-report instruments. In other words,, they are ;iiore likely to say what 
you w^ them;o say. Th^orp, when these former Students who have 

^ been labeled mildly retarded say that^ey lik< school, that teachers are 
great, that main streaming is the best thing that has happened since the 
discovery^ of peanut butter, evaluators^must be careful in assuming that 
these responses can be trusted. My own studies ^*ith the ipildly retarded 
suggested that most responses to self-report nieasures were highly corre- 
lated with measures of social desirability. Given this finding^the need is 
great for devising more effective ways to accuratelj^ assess how students 
feel about the mainstreamed programs in which tbqjrw placed. 

Second, wjioasks the questions is important. Iii ODj^pUow-up study that 
a colleagde and 1 conducted several years ago''(byck and Jorfes 1970), of 
some, sefveral hundred students whoTiad enrolled in special cFasses, we 
found that when special education teachers were;.us«l as interviewers 
attitudes towards the special education progr&ri reported by students were 
very positive. ^^However, when psyclfetric social workers were' used as 
mterviewers reliably fewer positive attitudes toward the special Education 
programs were reported. The poinf to be emphasized is that individuals 
Who may have been in special classes, who have low abilities, and who are 
low status, are sensitive to special educators and autHbrity figures and to 
what^theytrepresent in the school. ConsequenUy , if acdurate information on 
student attitudes in the context of mainstreaming is to be obtained, sensitiv- 
ity to how questions are phrased and who asks the questions is necessary. 

Yet another area, of importatjcewntevdluation. of programs fotu 
mainstreaming children is^the extent to which mainstfeamed children arc 
accepted by their peers. Investigations in this are^ involve sociometric 

^ studied, and two points deserve your attention. The first concerns the sex of 
the respondent. We find, in most cases, that boys are more likely to be in 
Spfecial classes for the mildly retarded;. consequently, more boys are Ukely 
to be mainstreamed. In the sociometric study,.oftoourse, ^' the students 
will be integrated and questions $uch as this will be asked: ''Who ^yould 

.ypu like to do your arithmetic with?':One of the points that has tobpmadS 
(and it has just been called to our attention very recently) is that in the early 
grades at least, and even into junior high school, individuals are likely to 
chQpse tfcose of the sameisek. Thus, if girls are found not to seleiit boys, it^ 
might have nothihg to do with the fkct that they are rnSnstreamed or not ' 
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mainstrcame^, but rather that, developmentally, girls tend to choose girls, 
andJbjj^ys tepd to choose boys. 

The,»jS*ond point is that the geographic location of the sociometric 
studies is important. There are differences in the kinds of behaviors that are 
acceptable'm suburban and in urban settings. Consequently, in the evalua- 
, tion oy>ehaviors exhibited by mainstreamed children we mu^t give atten- 
tion fct only to the student^ behaviorbut the geographic context in whif h 
^the behavior occurred as well (Bniininks et al. 1973). 
' Now to my final point with resp^t to methodology. Achievement is 
going to be the kev criterion variable in the assessment of the mainstreamed 
s|udent. Before thise programs are off the ground, soniebody, particulai;ly 
those who put any money into theiti, will require some kind of'evaluation. 
In some respects I think that is a mistake, for We ought to be given the time 
id explore and to experiment with models before rigorous evaluation is 
required; also, unforlunitcly, the measures used will probably be those 
standardized tests that a^ readily available to us. " ^ 

I think, however, that before'adopting existing measures, anci we may be 
forced to use them, we need to begin by asking some very hard questions 
about why we mainstream pupils and whether or not the instruments used 
actually reflect what we want to accomplish. Now I do not want to be 
accused of letting the teachers off the hook by not holding them aocounta- 
ble*for student achievements; hpjvevef, I do want to emphasize that there 
should be a match between objectives, tl^tistructional program, and the 
assessment. What happens, you ?ee, is tfflK we have certaiti objectives for 
the mainstreaming of Students, that Instructional strategies aqe develQped 
which leSUj to.acComplish'ftient of the objectives; but we then evaluate with 
measuris which are entirely foreign to what we set out to accomplish . And 
we 66 thi^l h^ause school districts have always used one achievement test , 
or t)ie other. Thensfore, since our children are now in the mainstream, it is - 
assumed that these instrunients should bemused. The point that I wish to 
emphasize is that, before we get'into this evaluation activity, we ought to 
establish the ground rules. Our objectives should be specifiedv the means to 
'achieve^ose objectives should be outlined, and the ins&uments anji 
measures by which we gauge our success should>e identified or de- 
veloped. I believerthat the latter activity will pose a challenge because we 
will learn that we really do not have the proper instruments. But I think we 
need tOwbe sensitive to ^uch problems, for we are bping forced to evaluate 
kinds of mainstream programs with instruments that neither measure our 
success nor show appropriate sensitivity to the tough" methodological 
problems t|jat remain to be solved. 

A third problem related to the regressioir phenomenon: if we take a group 
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of low.status people anrf give them a 'lesl, the next day they are going to 
differ in their perfdrmance, because those who are low will move toward 
the mean and those who are high will oiove downward. A fairfy ti^al 
evaluation paradigm is likely to be the following: a group of studehtslJe 
^ pretested and then placed irksome ill-defined educational, administrative, 
^and/or instructional arrangement laWled mainstreaming. A few months 
' later aifother test is given, and some students improve on their previous 
performance. Some wilLwant to attribute this increase iq performance to 
'the unspecified activities (mainstreaming) in which we have engaged, but I 
do not think that such an explanation is valid — some of this improvement 
must be attributed to chance and has nothing to do with classrooni activities 
* or the administrative plan. 

That takes me to me next point: the analysfs of what goes on in the 
mainstream classroonfic^We"'have engaged in little work with , respec^to 
systematic study of what goes on in the special classroom; when we have, 
we have found that there appear to be no differences between what goes on 
in the special cla^room and what goes^on in the regular classroom. Those 
few studies haveft^en ignored and now we are moVin^ntolhe mainstream- 
ing idea. It seems io me, before we move too far, that we ought to give 
some attention to studies that l6ok into the mainstream classroom with a 
vie\y toward learning how teachers actually are individualizing instruction 
for children and what techniques they are using to accommodate 
m^instreamed children, so that when we meet wit|jiVailure — as wjll no 
doubt be tjje case in some instances — it will be possible to tie the specific 
activitiefin the ciassrooin to the failure to achieve our goals. 

In these brief comments I have tried to suggest that we exercise some 
humility in our discussions with teachers with respect to how special 
educators can promote the mainstreaming of stujdents. The instruments that 
can be used for diagnostic assessment and prescriptive planning are not as 
good as^we would like, I am suggesting that special eduction ^inis- 
trators and those in the higher educational establishment^, not teachers, be 
held accountable until validated and tried techniques for integrating, chil- 
dren into regular classes can be.made ava/lable t6 them. I kitow that the 
road is going'to be difficult, but if we are going to have any credibility at 
all, it will be necessary.to give greater attCQtion to program evaluation. .We 
had better approach this task with gr^ater^spphistication than studies on the 
efficacy of regular v^sus special classe^'were approached. 

I want to close *by quoting from dr. Edwin Martin, Acting Peputy 
'Commissioner, Bureau of Education fof the Handicapped, dispenser of 
funds, and our moral guru. In discussing his thoughts on mainstreaming 
(1974), Martin concluded with these vieWs, Which mirror my own: 
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We cannot keep Silent about some of the lies in our present system: the 
failure to provide services, the poor facilities, Ihe failure to identify learning ' 
problems, the faj^ure to move children out of institutions, out of special 
programsMnto regular settings. But we must also avoid those well- 
intentioned lies that ignore the weaknesses in a well-intentioned system, 
because we are afraid that exposure will hurt our cause. We should not allow 
our behef in the proniise^ of mainstreaming to cause us to be sijfht if we see ' ^ 
faults in its application. With the newly recognized rigMs of children to the 
education we offer, there must be an equal respolisibility to see that those 
rights are truly fulfilled. / v 

• ^~ ' -'^^ 
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The task of discussing m^instreaniing ^difficult one for severalTeason#, 
not^the least of ' which is that it is ah-ill-defined and elusive concq)t.^ 
Mainstreaming has beea thrust upon us by the courts, and we have been 
' instmctedio mainstream nuldly handicapped children^Califomia's Master 
Plan^yocates mainsteaming and provides^ for^ the. evaluation of these 
e&ort^'p but as the term has become a catchall used by different people to 
derfote a range of activities, it is' essential to determine just what version of 
''^mainstreaming'.' is being advocatejd and what veiSion is tabe evaluated. 
Fof example;^Dailey (1974) reported that the term connoted anything from 
deinstitutionalizatron to special class placement with paijjtial integration. 

In Older taput some constraints on what will be nieant by the term in the 
^^olToWing discussipi}, the definition proposed .by Kaufman (1975) with 

sli^t^mociifications will be adopted. He writes (p.7): 

** . 

Mainstreamiflg refers tb the temporal, social, and instructional integra- 
tion of eligible exceptioiial children with norrhal peers. It is based on an 
, pnj^ofng individually deteripihed educational needs assessment, requir- 
* ing clarification 6f responsibility for coordinated planning and program- 
<. . ming by itgulkr and special education administrative, instructional, and 
sup{>oTt personnel. 

; ■ • 

, I would add to.this that the child being mainstreamed should in no way be 
' Isibeled; as this vs(as one of the majorM:omplaints'6f the courts 9nd special 
education circles against the previous delivery system (i.e., the self- 
contained class). : " , , , ' .[ 

As one attempts to infer p working definition finom .what is ^ing done 
across the nation, it seems that most special educators are- defining 
mainstreaming only in terms of the (bmpora] dimension disci^ssed by 
Kaufman (1975). These definitions seem more concerned with where a 
cHild is taught than what and how he is taught; thirin my judgment, is an 
unfortunate emphasis. So that my Comments not be misconstnied, I would 
. like to be as candid as possible rather than deal in subtleties. As a result. 



some of what I write may seem more offensive than necessary, but I believe 
that since we are dealing with the lives of thousands of children in 
California alone, frankness is warranted. ^ 
First, since mainstreaming has been thrust upop us it seems to me that 
our responses have been motivated too much ^y die desire to avoid further 
court actions and too little by a desire to prov^c.%lbest ec^ucational 
alternatives for children with problems in learning iadiAavior. Second, 
the interests of regular class teachte, district admir^^pors, andispSrial 
education teachers are being discussed at length, but llSeis being said that 
represents the-interests of children — mainslreamed, regular Class, and 
remaifiing EMRs. * . • 

Goals 

To date, little discussion has focused on specifically what we are tiding to 
accomplish when we mainstream children. Further, it strikes me as desira- 
ble to assign priorities to our goals. For example, do we anticipate im- 
proved academic achievement on the part of the children mainstreamed; 
and if so, how does academic ^achievement rank in terms of importance 
among alternative goals such as self-concept; peer acceptance, jind at- 
titudes toward school? The rationale for the importance of this activity is 
that it is.virtually impossible to evaluate various att^pts at mainstreaming 
unless one knows what variables are to be assessed as legitimate outcomes. 
Hence, consideration of outcomes or goals must be undertaken prior to 
evaluation, in that the goals will guide the evaluator in the selection of 
dependent measures. * 



Distinction Betiveen Principle and Practice 

Another aspect of mainstreaming th^t warrants consideration has been 
discussed m^nK^detail elsewhere ("MacMillan, Jones, and Meters 1975). 
This petttMs to the distinction between nrtainstreaming as a principle and 
the various^ forottv V implementation that can take place in the name of 
mainstreaming. 

fn principle, mainstreaming provides a goal toward which to work: the 
intergration of mildly handicapped children ihto regular educational pro- 
grams to the maximum degree permitted iij, light of their characteristics. 
Such a- policy has widespread support within specialreducation* circles as 
well as outside them. To believe in this policy or.principle is a far cry. 
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however, from successfully implementing it. MacMillan, Jones, arid 
Meyers (1975) expressed the fear that mainstreaming could fall under the 
^burden of its own publicity. 

In discussing mainstreaming it is essential that the principle be-discussed 
separately from the various forms of implementation; otherwise; failures in 
implementation will be interpreted by many as evidence of the invalidity of 
the principle itself. The forms of implementation io date are numerous: , 
resource teacher models, consulting teacher models, the use of paraprofes- 
sionals and models of various types in ungraded schools. AssJming the 
validity of the evaluative data collected «n any such jnodel, thelailure of 
any one form of mainstfe^ming does not iijivalidate the principle, and it 
must not be interpreted as such. * ^ / 

Given the sj^d with which we have been forced to move toward 
mainstreaming, it will be surprising if the early attempts at mainstreaming 
show bea^^icial results. We have been fprced 4>y the courts to provide 
services with little or no advance time for plaiitiing and preparation. I 
expect a high percent of unsuccessful attempts in the early years. 

. Who IS Advocating Mainstreamiiig? 

The early criticisn^ of self-contaiped special classes came from the ranks of 
higher education (Ehinn l%8);HisUer the courts entered the picture and 
criticized further the delivery of special education to the mildly retarded 
(Cohen and I>eYoung 1970). In California, the legislature passed legisla-^. 
tion that changed the guidelines for defining EMR and also provided fui\ds ' 
for transition programs to assist thousands of EMR children who were 
being shifted from the status of EMR to normal. Since that time, consider-"*, 
able space in journals and time at conventions have been devot^ 40 
individuals advocating mainstreaming. " 

It is somewhat paradoxical that those who are most vocal in support of 
mainstreamiiig are those who will be the'most removed from having to 
implement it. Judges, college professors, state department of education 
personnel,' legislators, and some district level personnel tell us of the 
benefits that will be forthcoming in the name of mainstreaming. Yet who 
will have to pull it off? To a considerable extent, it will be the responsibility 
of regular class teachers. I get the distinct impression that many of them are 
unaware of this reality; however, their unions are not — to date their 
[fcsition has been one of opposition (Melcher 1971). I would be more 
optimistic about the prospects of mainstrearriing if regular class teachers 
showed greater enthusiasm about the process, or at least did not app^ - 
opposed fo it. - , 
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Impediments 



Inasmuch as the first phase of mainstreaming activities is taking place with 
little preplanning, due to the suddenness with which it has been thrust upon 
us by the courts and the legislature, several factors loom on the horizon as 
impediments to successful programming. Some naivete is apparent in the 
position taken by those who would argue that the impetus for success lies in 
the support servi/es that will be provided the regular class teachers as they 
assume responsibility for the former EMR children. The following factors 
seem ignored in such a posture: 

1. The children who will be mainstreamed are **hard to teach" 
youngsters. Prior to their earlier identification as EMR, the regular class 
teacher judged them to pose serious learning and/or behavior problems in 
regular classes. In fact, they posed such severe problems that teachers felt 
that they could not be handled in classes with thirty or so other children. 
Stated differently, \ve could not cope with these children in regular classes 
prior to placement as EMRs. What has changed since that time that will 
enable these children to be served in regular classes now? 

2. The children in question tend to be members of minority ethnic 
groups with low SES. Is general education more relevant for these children 
than was special education? The evidence with which I am familiar does 
not indicate as much. 

3. There can be little doubt that the **child problems" that led to E^^ 
placements have not been remedied, as the arguments that led*^o 
mainstreaming are based on the ineffectiveness of special class placements? 
Certainly, if those programs were ineffective, they did little to remediate 
the problems in learning and behavior that led to the initial referrals. 

4. Regular class teachers have neither the formal training nor the experi- 
ence to deal with children with learning and behavior problems of the sort 
represented by the group of children in question. Furthermore, their at- 
titudes are at least as significant as their skills in implementing mainstream- 
ing. 

As a resuh of the foregoing, there is going to have to be tremendous 
support provided to the regular class teacher in order to meet the needs of 
the mainstreamed children. How is that going to take place? Examination 
of the extant literature would lead one to conclude that the resource teacher 
will be the key to this process. These individuals have also been described 
as consulting teachers or diagnostic-prescriptive teachers. The Master Plan 
in California provides for -the credentialing of resource teachers, but 
nowhere is the role to be played by these individuals specified. Will they 
deal exclusively with target children providing remedial instruction, or will 
they deal primarily with teachers, assisting them with materials and 



strategies? Until this is deten^ned, it is impossible to sp^ify competen- 
cies. Yet the credential is based on the com^tency approach ' ^ 

MacMillan (1 975) observed that;Svhen one analyzes our success wilh the 
children in question \nboth regulariclass settings 4nd special class settings." 
one conclusion is wairanted; wedfcJ not know how to teach this group of 
."^^I'lllf'*^ "^'^ any:high Vate of success! Whether they are 

.called EMR or nonnal. whether they V housed in a regular class or a 
special class, we have not succeedijd in teaching them how to rpad, do 
math, etc., very well. And afterthe r^urce teachers do the "dia^Sc" 
part of the work-ujr, jyhat can they possibly recommend or in the 
prescnpuve- • phaser% concern, is this: We have criticized the school 
psychologist foremptoyiiig a '.'front ended" system- collecting lots, of, 
data about the child with little of it having much relevance to the instruc- 
tional program that wiU be designed for the child. Will not the ^ 
problem devefcp with the resource teacher? .' •, 

Furtherm6re,^must be recognize that aresource\e^chi!r model is nou 
program, for it «as n6 goals' rather it is a service model. When children 
were placed inaiiJMR program, the program had educational goals for the ' 

■ r'^'^f ^5'§'^^»^5f<>catioiial) thaidiffered maric^y ftrtn the gods (if 
^^?;f'»^tJ?*^'chpdren 
may happeta; (1) theigbji^ftfgeiieral education may Be ^plU Will or (2) 

: *e goals of general^edac^tion may be;broadehed^ 
and vocational §|^s„;Th4 point is t^iat tho^ charg<M WiS: 'making the . 
decision to mainstieam a.particular jihjld' musti^ 
without being^yijip^dut fhe sh^ft reflects such a cft^e; |i \ ; 
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An essential component of any mainstre^ing'^ffort is systetpatic evalua- 
tion to determine the effects on the 'children.' As lib^^jLlier (MacMillan 
1975; MacMillan, Jones, and Meyers 1975), tfee at JeSt two perspectives 
from which these activities can be evaluated. Neither by itself is sufficient 
to capture the total effect of mainstreaming. ' 
ADMINISTRATIVE PERSPECTIVE 

From this point of view, the kind of data collected and the use of these data 
differ considerably from those of the university researcher. Essentially, the 
prune motive is to obtain positive and avoid negative publicity. Adminis- 
trators tend to be removed from the day to day teaching process; and as a 
result, the imjwrtance of child data tends to be minimized. I suggest that 
from the administrative perspective, the kinds of'data pertaining to 
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mainstreaming that are likely to be coHected will emphasize the number of 
thf)£efii|q such a program and the economic efficiency of the program. 
- for^Xample, the reports of transitional programs for EMR in California 
thatiiave gone on between 1969-1974 include data on the reduction in 
minority percentages in^MR programs (Simmons and Brinegar 1973), 
and the numberof children removed from EMR programs. The assumption 
here is that if a lot of children are served, fewer dollars spent, and a 
decreasing percentage of minorities are evident in special programs, then 
mainstreaming is |ood..My contention is that while this kind of data is 
interesting, it begs the'4j^^iQn of ho>y helpful the services are for the 
child. There is no insight by these data concerning the welfare of 

children, e.g. , is4hiymjerajh|^^ for all concerned? For the latter kinds of* 
outcomes, ^^^^I^^^^^^W,^? second perspective that needs to be 
considered. ''^'^^0l^^U^''- — - " ' 

CHIlJ)-ORIEN]p^j^^ 

In order to determih ^^ ro ^ it is ultimately necessary to 

assess its effects on dfii^ir. Child data must be collected. This is expen- 
' sive, requiifcs considerable sophistication in interpretation, and is difficult 

to obtain. Despite all of this, the ultimate level of validation for programs 

must show the causal relationship between elements of the program and 
^ changes in' child behavior, Tot6ate,'this has been ignored, and decisions 

have been made jn the absencoMf^li^data. 

In another paper (MacMillS^^fe), levels of validation for programs 

were discussedMt was noted^T^^rprogram can be validated against a 

variety of olitoomes, including:^ 
1 . Is it cost efficient? 

. 2, Does it have face validity? ' ' 

3. Do. regular class teachers ifee the services? . . 

4. Dp children enjoy the program and participate willingly? 

5. Do changes in child behavior correlate with program elements? 

. ' 6. Can program elements be shown to cause changes in child behavior? 
The point to be emphasized is that any Jjbf these outcomes can serve as 
criterion variables. We must take care nor to assume a program has been 
shawn to cause changes in child behavior when in fact the outcome was 
validaicd against one of the other outcomes. 

Another observation regarding mainstreaming and its evaluation seems 
in order.,Mildly handicapped children arenot nlains|reamed'in a vacuum. 
Others- are directly or indirectly affected by this process. In MacMillan, 
Jones, and Meyers ( 1975, p. 1 1 ) vve suggest several groups of children who 
must be considered in any evaluation of mainstreaming: 

1. The children >vho are declassified as EMR and mainstrcamed as a 
result of a shift in IQ standards for defining mental retardation. 



^ 2. The EMR children who were not declassified and remain in a self- 

cTassmT.es''""'' ^"^^ "^'"^ ^^""'"^^'^ intellectually Tess cap^ 

3. Regular class children into whose classes the declassified EMRs have 
Dcen placed. » 

■ 4, The more recent cohorts of children with IQs between 70-85 who in 
the past would have been classj^ed as EMR but currently do not qualify. ■ 

Thi Meaning of Conflicting Results 

Returning to the eylier discussion of the need to specify objectives it is' 
. .mperafVe that these %e established, particularly Vn the eva 'at on 
^ul^ are confl.ct.ng For example, if mainstreamed children are fou d t« 
benent socally but suffer aca'demically . it will be necessary to develop I 
pol'cy decision concerning the continuation of the venture. The fclc of 
specificity as to the illative importance of various objectives forces delib- 
eration on the meaning of the conflicting- results " 

Another source of confusion arises when the mainstieaming program is ' 
ound ,0 benefit the mainstreamed children across the boa«i but I found to 
. adversely affect the regular class children into whose classes the former 
EMRs are mainstr5?3tfed.; In the role of child advocate, on behalf of which 
group of children does one advocate? These problems are certainly not 
oZ'T'^f^ ' ""'^ P^^P'^""i"g and anticipation the 
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SECTION VI 
LEGAL IMPUCATIONS 



This section designed to clarify legal mandates related to ihainstreaming 
and to discuss their ^ects and limitations. As the courts continue to play a 
broader role in shaping educational policy , it^is imperative that educators 
and the public at large be informed of the implications of legal involve- 
ment. 

Hull presents a defense for legal interference into educational adminis- 
trative practices. He notes both advantages and problems inherent in the 
enforcement of due process laws. 

hfann and Chitwood review the rmfnaw has played in influencing 
educational policy making, provide M update of If gal actions, and con- 
■ sither some implications of legal intervention . ^ , . 

Wolf and Schipper present a conceptual overview of past, present, and 
future legal and legislative developments influencing the education of the 
handicapped, 

James describes her work with GRIT (Guidelines and Regulations Input 
Team), aBEfi team delegated the responsibility of designing procedural 
safeguards for Section 613 of P.L. 93-380. Her paper outlines and 
clarifies testing and assessment policies set forth in that sections 
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Lawyers, Due Process, and Mainstreainiiig 



KENT HULL • 
^ Stajf Attorney 
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In one sense l|vyers have no business in the administration of educational 
programs, l^^rs inevitably interject an adversary element int^ the 
circumstances surrounding the education of handicapped children a pro- 
cess already ladeii with tension and unQasiness.The-appearancefif'lawy^rs 
on the scene may result in a hardening of attitudes, a reluctance.'to talk 
o^nly, a general defensiveness and wariness. The creative thinking and 
bold expenmentation needed to establish effective curricula for handicap- 
ped childreh is likely to be inhibited by even the suggestion of legal action 
fiobody wants to be dragged into court as defendant in a civil rights action 
A famous judge's reflection (supposedly of the late Learned Hand) that 
endunng a lawsuit was comparable to suffering a serious illness (and his 
option for the illness) is probably fhe sentiment of many educators. 

Butin aiipther sense, lawyrfrs haVe ev^ty right, and indeed an obligation 
to be intimately involved irf the problems of special education. Schools 
hav^ been charg<Al with a /emarkably wide range of socializing respon- 
sibilities. Added to traditional roles kre new functions, such as work with 
students involved in the juvenile courts, counseling for personal problems, 
and now the education pf peWs with serious physical and mental dis- 
abUities. The political significaifce of American.educational institutions- 
political in the sense that they are socializing a new generation — is 
apparent. Mainstreaming is one dimension in the ultimate integration of a 
h|dden minonty intb oiir society, and lawyers have always tried to bring the 
discipline and responsibility of law to important political questions. 

Ugal efforts to influence educational administration have concentratad 
on three pnncipal issues. First is the principle that the right to an appio- 
pnate educational-program for every handjcapped child be establish^ as a 
legal rule and that the progrSms instituted receive adequate fihancial and 
administrative support. • Second, c5urts have required that the appropriate 
public agencies, (including schools) assume the responsibility for ideritify- 
mg all childreh in heed of special. services, i.e., states may not assume a 
passive attitude and be content to await the initiatives of parents who want 
services for flieir children.* Third is perhaps the most controversial issue- 
that ip matters of placement of students and content of their curricula. 
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teachers and administrators act in accordance with-*'due process of law/ 
Under due process, tfie concern is to provide appnDpriate procedures and 
substantive standards so t*hat decisions are made openly, with the participa- 
tion of parents and other interesfed persons, and made in such a way that a 
reviewing authority may later discern and evaluate the bases of the earlier 
^decisions. - ' . r • 

It is this tfiirrf issue' which. has brought lawyers aD<J-,educaIors into the 
most acute conflict, bejpause it has involved lawyers in areas which were?^ 
previously the realm of school professionals. It s^lso signifies an important '"^ 
'changS in the relation between school^^and the" legal system. The olB ■ 
doctrines established in tbe fleld of public school.disciplindof students— 
that the inherent authority of schools to.rfiaintain order justified wide 

titude and discretion in administrative policies^ -T-illustra.tes'the "h^nds 
attiliide-^courts have tacken^toward interference, with educational fh^t 
s. But just as discipline and expulsion of students is now subjected to 
close judicial scrutiny courts and legislators may be expected to take an 
uncharacteristically inquisitive attitude toward the inner workings^of spe- 
cial education. 'And, no doubt, part of the distress.manifested by school 
people is the result of apprehension about the intentions and capabilities of 
/^outsider'* la'w}(ers in this new arrangement. 

Mofeover/jln the^ducational community, there must be a feeling that the' 
requirement^! implentcnting due P''^^^'*^ impose Unnecessary burdens.- 
Why, after ilL do we need formal hearings, conducted in a strictly ,,. 
prescribed njlanner, with extensive rights grantedlto parents for the surrt-.i^^.^^ 
moning of \j((itnesses and the examination of records, and then a wgttenif^fl 
decision by jla local 5^hool board, all of which is subject to revie^by yetS^||' 
another authjDrity? Is this '^due process" or.is it nortsense? No one object'^ ' 
to consulting informally with parents, but to demand of teachers that they^. 
work withinjii straitjacket procedure (so goes the argument) can only defeat ' 
the ultimatejiiioa! of helping children. These questions may be elementary 
to many workers experienced 5j/?tK^roblems oflspecial education, but I am 
convinced tjjat one reason fctJ disenchantmetit with current legal proce- 
dures is a la(^k of understanding about the first principles underlying these 
rules: ! would like to consider the reasons for due process ^standards in the 
context of mttinstreaming; because implementation of mainstreaming will 
frequently bb carried out (or defeated)* i>i the settings of due process 
hearings. I 

What do laivyers want to achieve in due process hearings? Essentially, 
we want a decision-making forum,j|iat will give interested parties an 
opportunity td express their views iST'the placement of a child, in addition 
to requiring that the decision be made in* a regular, systematic manner 
reviewable bylUother authority. Legislators have taken two approaches 



toward implementing due process. *One is to enaqt statutes that are quite 
detailedin setting forth procedures. ?The o^er approach is to enact statutes 
general in nature which bix)adly delineate thr rights and responsibHities 
within special education. The draftfhg of s^cifi'c procedures and policy 
guidelines is then delegated, under statutory authority , to an administrative 
*agency.^ It is these regulations, when promulgated, which constitute the 
detailed rules of operation. 

In designing due process requirements, legislators and administrators 
must mediate between two tendencies. There is an obvious inclination to be 
very precise, speciftring dme4imits within which certain procedures must 
beaccomplishqd^d establishing certain substantive requirement's (^ch as 
-presiimptiohs iiUavor of placing handicapped children with nonhandicap- 
ped children and a disapproval of such segregated placement as 
homebound in&truclion).-The obvious advant^e to such a detailed scheme 
is 'thaj'rights an^ n^ponsiBntties are set forth in black and white. We 
usually know what to do Snd we usually know when someone |ias failed to 
peFform a required function. We may not like the requirenients, but at least 
we know what they are. Parents cannot.be given the turnaround; corres- 
pondingly, educators have their dotiesf clarified. 

More importantly/ the rights al| of us deem important are given perma- 
jiency.and status inywritten rules- They are invested with a new legitimacy 
aiiiK dimity. Witn such' written guarantees, the place of handicapped 
^persx3ins in our society no longer depends on the elusive goodwill of the 
l^ abje-bodied, and their human fulfillment no longer depends on someone 
else's fceneficence. Those complex and burdensome laws and regulations, 
difficult as they sometimes are, have established formal legal rights, to 
which all arc bound afnd* about which, fundamerttaily, there ^can be little 
misunderstanding. ' 

The obvious disadvantage t(^a detailed regulatory plan (of which policy 
makers must also be aware)1s that rigidity in administration can develop. 
Primary concerns may be legalistic procedures, not tt^e content of pro- 
gi^ms offered childfSn; The elaborate due process procedures may distract 
. frOIti the 'basic question of education: what do we offer handicapped 
children? Furthermore, there may be underlying the Statutes and regula- 
tions governing special education a questionable assumption of preciseness 
of the state of the art- After all the procedures have been exhaqsted, can the 
definite answers which we expect really be given with honesty? ' 

Lawyers do nqt have the answere to these questions- We can hope that 
due process procedures will provide the framework within which all those 
concerned with education of haii(fieapped children will be able to address 
these difficult issues- No one questions the necessity of a careful and 
thorough' process of decision making. The procedures now set forth for 
w * 
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iTiaking those decisions are essential to ensureprotection for the rights of all 
and for ensuring that^pecial prdgraxns are implemented only after the most . 
complete examination of each situation. That is what due 4>iPocess aims to 
achieve. 

» But accomplishment of the* goals implicit in such programs as 
- mainstreaming requires the greatest flexibility and sensitivity; The attempt 
to bring handicapped children into participation and enjoyment of society 
cannot be forced by legal fiat or othenvise. Those who woiic to make these 
goals reakmust -balance the protection of %al formality against the vision 
of their hope. 



' -J Notes 

" 1 . Pennsylvania Association for Retarded ChiUb-en v. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 334 
F.Supp. 1257(E.D.Pa. 1971) nnd'343 F. Supp. 279(E.D. Pa. \972); M ills \. Board 
of Education of the District of Columbia, 348 F. Supp. 886 (D.D.C. 1972); In re: 
• C-//., 218 N.W. 2d 441 (N. Dak. 1974). 
Z. Pa .R.C. V . Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, supra. 
^3. P.L. 93-380 and cases cited in Note 1 . 

4. E.g. Pugsley v. Sellmeyer, 250 S.W. 538 (Ark! 1923); Anthony v. Syracuse University, 
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. Educating the populace,>hich was ohce the exclusive domain of j^rofes- 
^ sional educators, has been opened to careful ^scrutiny by other disciplines. 
^ In the sixties, Social s^entists m^e strong^statements concerning what 
educators had and had not accomplished in educating and socializing 
America's youthVind in so doingplayed major roles in setting, educational; 
policy. While educators were still trying to assess the far-reaching effects 
' .j??^^?^'^^^ ^powerful critiques of (educational practites as those delivered by 
JSV^" . Col(5mah and Moynihan, another discipline, law, began to reassert itf . 
^Sh : power^ver educational policy lyiaking. 

^ ^.^-"D^ing the constitutional rights of particular groups of ptople (immi- • 
^ (grants, delinquents, minority groups) has traditionally been the responsi- 
W bility of the courts. This responsibility was brought to bear On education in 
the fifties when tlie educational rights of black children vfrere definfed. The 
courts again exercised their responsibijities^for the educakioji of the hand- 
icapped in response to pyblic outcry that the education profession was 
excluding from the mainstream aad discrifninating against Wmbers of this 
gro^ip. Having initially interceded , bctween'minority populations and the 
educational system, the courts areliow.continu^ly called upon to redefine 
and elaborate upon the scope, of constitutional rights. It is difficult to 
predict thefar-reaching effects of the tourt's continuing role in influencing 
educational policy for these groups. 

• , This article reviews the role that the courts have played in affecting 
^ special education policy in the last two decades and provides ah update on 
current court actions and decisioqs. We afso intend to -reflect upon |ome 
possible implications of legal interWntion into educational practices^Gon- 
sidering both the letter and spirit of the law. This is especially cogent as we 
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^"HiPPP''ovide Jrogranis that will ^facilitate the movement of minority 
and handicapped in(j^iduals nearef the mainstream. 



:;'i'''"^^v:vibv. ./^^Wlf . Mgai Actions 



vilftvf^Hy l^ v Boarj^pf Education of Topeka, Kansas^ 

: y the'^^i^td^ declared the public schqpl policy * Vpa- 

,. ^rtle^ui|^^ a^d thus initiated the-deii^, of a 

Vr^puWif'i^h^ oa'racial segregation/Such seg^rtgation, the 

• ' f^^V^^fs^^ not pdly depri ved black children of equal pixRection of the laws . 
- 1^^^?^ Amendment but also retarded their educa- 

//; Uoria ahd development by denying them the benefits of ^cially 
^Viniegratfcif sehdbls. 

J,;, '.^'"^^ thej^reivvw decision, efforts at compjiance ha^e taken the form of 
^/f'^^p.^rating b^^ and staff throughout the public school system. 

".Sybsequent decisions such as Green,^ Alexander,^ Swanriy^ and Keyes^ 
; >.h^V0 .p^ for compjiance, although somelocal sys- 

.tlsinS h^^ failed to initiate adequate steps.to meet the 

^:j^ui<jfllnfcs 

the issue of ability grouping or 
VC^^'^^;-^'^ tested! The pfiiiritiff in this case qharged that tracking in 
y^^^ alopg racial and socioeconomic 

. .:Jille^:fatfl(fe^1^ or capacity to learn, perse. They 

r>i[^iji1^^ effect to the discrimination 

groups, inasmuch as adequate reme- 
dj^;,a^ not made available to ^ 

!y^i^^?f!^ the lower ^ic,; Judge Skellejy ruled that ability" 

/^•^g^^ against pb^r and black students in the District of 

• . .C^^^ locl^ing th^e vajl^majority of tbem out of the mainstream and 

ipto peiTO^eirtly '^signi^ ttti^kyteed on the result of biased standardized 

^ ^^^^n^ f"' V. /?/V^^/4n.Calffci^m hiled that black students may 
rior be placed in educable mentally ret^^^ classes on the bases of IQ 
scores when that placement leads^jiDf raci&l imbaliance in the ccimposition of 
the given classes. The complaint in this case was a common one among 

:. . n^inority groups; that a disproportionate number of black students were 
placed in EM R classes throughout the state. The ruling carried with if 

, implications for other minority populations throughout the country . 

In Massachusetts the case of Stewart v. PhiUips^ brought to thexourt's 
attention a variety of racially discriminatory practices, including Jest Was, 
inadequacy of evaluators and evaluation procedures, and language difficul- ' 
ties, along with a^disproportionate assignment of black children to special 
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classes. As a result of this casie a number of changes were m^^e statewide 
with reference to testing procedures , placements for handicapped children, 
and the practice of labeling in general. 

In the seventies, a newly recognized minority group, the handiciqjped, 
also began to go to court seeking equal rights. Pennsylvania Association 
for Retarded Children v. Commonwealth of Pennsyf^ania^ was a signal 
case for this group. In it a three-judge federal district court required that the 
state of Pennsylvania exert great effort in meeting the needs of handicapped 
children. The court not only decreed that each retarded child was to receive 
*'a free public program for education and training appropriate to thf child's 
c^acity"^® but went on to specify that it was thefduty of the state to locate 
all children between the ages of 6 and 12 previously excluded aiK* evaluate 
them, along with all children currently placed or recommendea for place- 
ment in special classes. It was further ordered that all children in special 
classes be reevaluated every two years and every time a change in an ^ 
individual's program was considered. * . 

In a case similar to thtPennsylvania one, Mills \, Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia}^ the District ofColumbia public sdiool syip|^ 
was ordered to provide public support for the ^education of handicn)p(ed'^ 
children plneviously pxcluded from the public scISekSs. The school systems ' 
failed to comply with the order and stated tfiat* to do \o would rlijuire 
special federal funding or the use of funds appropriated for other educa- 
tional services. The court made it quite clear that limited financial re- 
sources are not an adequate excuse for discriminating against handicapped , 
children and ordered the system to distribute available funds in an equitable 
fashion to provide an education for all children. ' . 

In ^more-recent case, Colorado Association for Retarded Children v. 
Coloradoy^^ a U. S. districtcourt made a clear judgment that passage of an 
act to provide public education for the handicapped without implementa- 
tion on the part of the school system chargejilcfconi^ly with the mandates 
of the act i§ not sufficient cause for a^dismlssal^^jcharges. The court 
specifically stated: "The mere enactment ^^legislation without actual 
implementation does not render subsliptirf^^^^ questions moot" " and 
refused summary judgment and dismis"il^ ctfgharges until such time as 
adequate programs were implemented. 

Cases WkeMills and Colorado led to an investigation of the processes by 
which certain children were excluded from public school placement, and 
generated the concept of least restrictive environment. This concept, now 
mandated by court action (P.L.93-380), requires that all placements of 
handicapped children be based on the underlying assumption that„the most 
appropriate placement for each child is one as near the mainstream (regular 
classroom placementfas is feasible for him. < 
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Due process and periodic review laws related to special placement have 
been designed to ensure that parents and students are kept informed and arc 
given an opportunity to share in placement decision making. Due process 
laws require that parents and guardians receive written notice of proposed 
changes in the educational placement of their children and an opportunity 
to obtain a due process hearing; further, the child is ensured the right to a 
"surrogate" parent when a parent or guardian is not available. Reviews at 
regular intervals are required by law forxas long as a child is maintained in a v 
special program. Parents, guardians, or surrogates are to dc sent written 
notices of these reviews with the opportunity to participate if they so desire. 
These processes are continually being reexaminwl and redefined. 

Two groups have successively made.careful studies of periodic review 
practices within institutions in the state of Massachusetts: the Brandeis 
Study of Periodic Review in Massachusetts and the Massachusetts Project 
conducted by the National Center for Law and the Handicapped. Both 
groups chose to study Massachusetts because it was one of the first states to 
institute a statewide periodic review system. A preliminary report in 
Amicus notes that the Massachusetts Project found that periodic review is 
not a cure-all foi* the many ills of institutionalization. The advisory panel of 
this project found that in order to improve the system of periodic review 
.changes must be made in four areas: V'advocacy, funding, communitiza- 
tion, and coordination."''* They further noted, a potential conflict of 
interest when the person who administered the program in a given institu-* 
tion was' the/same one chosen to administer the periodic review and 
recommended that a lay person d^ined in the legal, aspect^ of periodic 
review and totally unrelated to the institution should be chosen as an 
advocate to represent each client in the institution. 

In a 40-state survey conducted by the Project, 38 of the 40 states listed 
deinsdtutionalization as one of the goals resulting from their periodic 
review system. The detrimental effects of institutionalizationTa total 
removal from the mainstream, have beenjunderiying factors in two recent 
court cases: O'Connor v. Donaldson^f and Bartley v. Kremens}^ In 
O'Connor , the U . S. Supreme Court ruled unanimously that a state can no 
longer constitutionally confine for the purpose of custodial care a non- 
dangerous individual who can survive uncpnfined by himself or with the 
help of willing and responsible family members or friends. The plaintiff in 
this case was an aduh who had been confined in the Florida State Hospital 
at Chattahoochee for fifteen years, during which time several responsible 
people had made efforts to have him released to their custody. These efforts 
had been thwarted by Dr. O'Connor, Donaldson*s attending physician, 
apd later by the hospital superintendent, who refused to release him to 
anyon^ except his aged and infirm parents. 
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An issue treated by the Court of Ajppeals*' in this case but not by the 
Supreme Court was the right of people like DonaldsoA tp treatment upon 
confineriient to mental institutions. Donaldson 'JJi|is not receiving treat- 
ment. T^fi Court of Appeals ruled that when ^ nondangerous person is 
involuntamly committed to a mental hospital, W only constitutionally 
valid purpos^for such confinement is to provide t^e patient with treatment. 
People V . Sansone / State V. Carter and Kesselkrenner v , Anon)^mous^^ 
elicited similar rulingsi. Many professionals hoped the Supreme Court 
would use this occasion to makea definitive statement concerhing right to 
treatment upon confinement for dangerous and nondangerous persons as 
% well as the right of nondangerous persons to refuse confinement for 
purposes of treatment (coercive psychiatry); instead, the Court decided 
Donalds'on*s case narrowly on the facts without dealing with these con- 
tingencies. However, Justice Stewart did cast aspersions on institutionali- 
zation in his statement **the mere presence of mental illness does not 
disqualify a persbn^Trom preferring his home to the comforts oTan institu- 
tion . . . incarceration is rarely if ever a necessary condition for raising the 
living standards of those capable of surviving safely in freedom. . ."^^ 

In the case o{ Hartley w.Kr^mens, a three-judge federal court declared 
unconstitutional the practice of allowing parents and guardians to have 
minors committed to mental facilities without the minor having benefit of 
private counsel and dn adequate hearing (due process). The underlying 
assumption has always been made that parents and ^uardi^ns can be 
depended upon to make such decisions in the best interest of their children. 
This assumption is now being challenged. 

This judgment rendered it necessary to revise sections of Pennsylvania's 
Mental Health and Mental Retardation Act. Over 30 other states have laws 
similar to those declared unconstitutional in Pennsylvania, and several of 
those states have similar suits pending. Pennsylvania has appealed its case 
to the Supreme Court; should the Court uphold the ruling, this action would 
have impact on the laws and pending suits in the other states as well. 

Impact of Legal Actions 

^ What has been the impact of the above-mentioned court actions on educa- 
tional policy and practice in reference to the handicapped? For one thing, it 
has become clear in the seventies that those \yho provide education and . 
treatment in public institutions must be accountable to the courts, parents, 
and guardians, and to students and clients themselves. Beyond this, feder- 
al . state, and local agencies interpret mandates to the classroom teacher and 
holcffl^^im accountable for implementation. This hierarchy of accountability 
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helps one understand why some teachers are threatened by the snowballing 
effect of legal intervention into educational practice. ^"^^^^ 

Indeed, educators have begun to ask» "How far will the courts go in their 
efforts to intervene in a situation which they perceive as overtly dis- 
crimii\atory?'' In the Colorado case, they refused to dismiss litigation 
against a school district until it had implemented a program to eliminate 
discrimination. More recently. South Boston High School was placed in 
receivership because the court felt adequate efforts were not beingmiade to 
eliminate the tensions of racial discrimination there. What sortyof actions 
can educators expect in the future? Will the courts be able to mandate the 
development of nondiscriminatory evaluation materials, ijicKiding tests to 
measure the development of adaptive behavior? Will they be able to 
mandate individualized instruction ? Can such things be mandated? Were 
they not mandated in the Equal Protections Clause of the Constitution? \ 

A HEW^^ study notes a persistence of three types of discriminatory 
practices in the seventies: ( 1 ) a higher percentage of blacks than whites in 
mentally retarded classes, (2) a lower percentage of blacks than whites in 
classes for ih.e physically handicapped, and {3%^ tendency for an increase 
in enrollment in special education classes as a district becomes smaller, 
less urban, poorer, and blacker.These data seem to indicate that court 
orders ^e not necessarily translated into practice at the district level, or at 
least^that there exists an "implementation lag" in regard to the specific 
discriminatory practices studied. 

A reason frequently cited for this ^implementation lag" hjas been the 
lack of financial resources to initiate new programs or revamp Existing 
ones. Court decisions m^y be making an impact here. Certainly in ihcMiiis 
case, the courts refused to^olerate inequitable spending of funds for vcgu^e^ 
programs while special education programs Went wanting. Two rraQor 
1975 federal funding measures appear to be directly related wnegal 
mandates to provide quality programs nearer the mainstream for all hand- 
icapped citizens. One of these measures is P.L. 94-142, the Education of 
All Handicapped Children Act, signed into law by President Ford on 
Noventber 29, 1975.^^ It appropriates federal funds to pay 5 percent of a, 
state's expenditures for handicapped children in 1978, escalating to 40 
percent and remaining there from 1982 on. Ilie specific purposes of P.L. ' 
94^142 are (1) to ensure that all hancjicapped^children have public funded 
special education and related services made available to them no later than 
1978, (2) to ensure the rights of handicapped children and their parents and 
guardians, (3) to relieve the financial burden placed on state and local 
governments to accomplish the previously mentioned purposes, and (4) to 
assess and ensure 'Ihe effectiveness of efforts to educate handjcapped 
children. 
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Eligibility'reqiiirements for states to qualify fbr these funds include: (1) 
that the state has in effect a policy that assures all h$ndic^ped children (he 
right to free appropriate public education, (2) that all handic^ped children 
in need of special services are ideqtifiod? located, and evaluated, and that.it 
is ^determined which children are receiving jieeded services and* which 
children are not, (3) that new services, are .^Vovided first to unserviced 
childreri and then to children inadequately served, (4) thatrecords are kept 
on individual planning conferences for child and that such planning 
and evaluation conferences be held ihcin^^ a year, and (5) that pro- 
cedural safeguards are established for crtll^h, parents, and guardians. 

Th^ other measure, which is an extension of the 1974 Etevelopmental 
Disabilities Services and Facilities Construction, Act, is.tiie Etevelopmen- 
tally Disabled Assistance and Bill of Rights Act (P L. 94-103) signe<l by 
President Ford on October 6, 1 975 This act allocates $287 million over a 
three year period to provide programs, deinstitutionalize, and/ensure the 
legal rights of developmentally disabled persons. Of this money,. $150 
million was set aside for state grants to deinstitutionalize treatment. >yhere, 
feasible, develop individual treatment plans for institutionalized residents, 
and guarantee the. legal rights of the developmentally disabled. The act 
further authorized $54 million for administration and operation of univer- 
sity affiliated facihties and $65 million for special project grants. The act 
also expands the definition of developmental disabilities to include autism 
and dyslexia when it is the resyjt of other developmental disabilities. 



, Future Implications: ^ 

Letter vs. Spirit of the Law /; . 

Although legal mandates appear to be generating programs and funding in 
an effort to move minorities and the handicapped nearer the mainstream, a 
misunderstanding must be cleared up. Laws by their very nature are 
precis^, and in thc^eyeS of the layman seem to require a set response. 
Therefore, educators who, are naive to the workings of the law often 
develop programs.that attend to the letter of the law rather tfian its spirit or 
purpose. It is when the educational system ignores^^e basic intent oif the 
law that the courts feel a need to impose upon us m(M«-specific and exacting 
standards. What we have failed to understand is thii there is freedom and 
flexibility within the law. Educators are free to develop, innovative re- 
* sponses to legal mandates based on sound educational principles. When 
such reasonable courses are demonstrated, the qouitsdo flpt feel compelled 
to follow up legad judgments with more exacting pi^aidates. It is responsi- 
ble programming^, after all, that will forestall the court-imposed, specific. . 
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standards that we so dread . Legal actiorts can be either a blessing or a curse, 
depending on the skill and creativity that educators are able to generate ^ 
they interact with lawmakers and respond to legal mandated. 

Today all sectors of conrimunity service, as well as many parents, are 
aware of the iq^licatiojik^.re^^ legal and legislative decisions on the 
polfentiaJ for delivery dffc^citional services to handicafl^ped students. 
State man^dates, such a^i^rise in California, Texas, South Carolina, and 
Massachiisetts, as well as the previously mentioned decisions, are forcing 
educators in every arena to reexamine existing programs. While the nor- 
malization of educational programs for the han^icapp^ is receiving wider 
acceptance, and there is a plethora of suggestions relative tQ what ne^s to 
be done in the area, there is still a paucity of document^Scf^alidated-, and 
replicable approaches oi|r models dealing with the mainstreaming of hand- 
icapped students. 

• Social, legal, and political pressures-are being applied to local educa- 
tional agencies (LEAs). and to a large degree to the state educational 
agencies (SEAs)". In many cases the linkages between the LEAs and the 
SEAs are weak and in a sense unproductive with respect to mainstreaming ' 
goals and objectives. The effects of legal pressures on the LEAs and SEAs 
are being projected to the institutions of higher education (IHfEs). The. 
IHEs, for the most part, have been slow to react to the immediate needs of 
LEAs because the pressures for change placed upon them are not as 
immediate and severe in nature. The whole question of linkages and 
collaboration with regard to mainstreaming between IHEs, LEAs; and 
SEAs has not been seriously examined. For the most part, except for 
programmatic concems and licerising or certification, collaborative plan- 
ning efforts in the area of niainstr6aming with regard to what can and 
cannot be accomplished within both the letter and spirit of the law in many 
of the states has not been fully explored. Muchof theunproductivitykithis 
iarea stems from the inability of concerned individuals at different levels of 
education tq resolves, ttve power struggles that are traditional and ongoing 
among the various are^ of specialisation and within the subareas of the 
discipline pf education as a whole. This is partly true for individuals who 
are responsible f6r , making decision* about assessment, curriculum and 
instruction, mobility and articulation, and management of students with 
respect to training of teachers (preservice and inservice) and how this 
applies to children in the public schools. Restrictive definitions of 
mainstreaming, misconceptions about the nature of the populations in 
question, rigid interpretations of laws and legislation, and poorly sup- 
ported and docuitiented arguments of how children can best be served are 
all cogent areas of concern , and in a sensq deterents to positive mainstream- 
ing efforts. . 
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Taken literally, the letter of the law is quite specific; its interpretatioh; 
however, permits the flexibility that is inherent within the spirit of the law. 
This concept is important as we contemplate and plan for change based on 
.student rieeds and sound wiucational principles. Program needs that are at 
odds with sltudent needs can easily use the .*MetterpjF the law" for self- 
serving jpurposes. In some states, the law' ' restricts the utilization o£ 
special education teachers; in a sense, limiting them from working to any * 
degree with regular class teachers. Many special education teachers are 
forced to teach a specifically defined population only for a specified time jp^ 
a giv^n d^yr fii settings often removed from the "mainstream." In othef 
situations, regulations restrict the usage and distribution of dissemination , 
of materials to a particular program, making these instructional materials*:' 
unavailable to others within a particular school thatcan benefit^irom them. 
Educators must decide whether or not the spiriJfc^of the law will ailq/iv 
teachers to serve all students who can benefit from a more flexible aj)- 
proach to the delivery of services. The law seems to address itself to 
inclusion and /or exclusion as prime factors in programming for handicap- 
ped students. It appears that while each case must be handled on its own 
megts with respect to which child can profit from which program and under 
•what conditions, withoj^a comprehensive plan that encompasses a wide 
range pf rftstAictiotial alt(^riia^ there will be little opportunity for 
mainstream pptions. The dichotomous either/or with respect to delivery of 
special services.that appears to be the mode in most school systems is the 
principal concept that is being challenged-today. 

Due process and recent court actions hW^indicated to all of us that the 
days of poorly supported rationale for lafteh^g and placing handicapped 
students in segregated environments without substantive documentation 
and due process afe over. Many individuals are looking out for the rights of 
handicapped students from an advocacy point of -view, and these persons 
will intercede on the behalf of handicapeed students even if their p^ents do 
not become activieadvocajes. Many see the implications of legal decisions 
as a challenge to the further development of improved delivery systejns to 
handicapped children,, to the extent that they can, by right, participate in 
the mainstream of life rather than operate on the periphery as so many have 
done in the past. v , ■ 
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Historically, the- United States has appreciably denied educational 'and 
employment opportunities to its handicapped population . It is a truism that 
the schools -/eflect the valuer society, and even today, it is 

estimated th^t 50 percent of the nation's school age handicapped are not 
being adequatdy served. However, this; situation is changing. New - 
technology thatVotnpensates for handicapping conditions has' been and is 
being developedT^Right to education coUrt decisions have been delivered; 
governors, state legislatures, and , chief state school officers have made 
Education for th^ handicapped a priority issue; and significantly. Cong^^ 
has recently passed landmark legislation (Public Law 94-142) that if 

.property funded, will. help the states assure that handicapped childr^, 
including the most severely handicapped, have available to them a fuU. 
appropriate public education tha^emphasizes special education and related 
services designed to meet their unique needs, This means that children who 
traditionally have been completely excluded from public schooling, or who 
have been automatically placed in state residential institutions, will now be 
placed in public school progranris. r 

If the intent of this legislation is to be reafized. clearly the onus is now on 
society and its institutions, especially educa^pnal institutions, to take into 
account, plan for., and include the handica})ped in all possible sociaf 
milieus to fulfill the intent of P L. 94-142 and*;xhe promise of a brighter 
future for the nation's exceptional children anjfi youth. 

In this article wewill attempt to fJrovide a' brief, conceptual overvfew of 

- past, present, and possible future developinents affecting the overall status 
of education for the handicapped. Specifically, we will (1) provMe an ' 
overview and chronology df the developments leading up to the historic 



congressional passage and subsequent reluctant presidential signing of 
P:L. 94- 142; (2) discuss essential characteristics of the law as they pertain 
to public education of the handicapped; (3) discuss how we got where we 
are in educating the handicapped, including a brief synopsis of significant 
right to education court Cases; and (4) discuss where we might be going in 
the future regarding public education for the handicapped. 

Background to Passage of Public Law 94-142 

Public Law 9 1 -230, Amendments to the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act (ESEA), repealed Title VI of the ES^ and^cr^ted, as of July 1 , 
1971, the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA). Part R of that^act 
authorized grants to the states and outlyinjg areas to assist them in initiatihg, 
expanding, and improving programs for the education of handicapped 
children. . 

. ; In .1974s the role of the federal government in the education of handicap- 
ped children was significantly increased with the passage of the Mathias 
afnendhienttoS. 1539, the amendmciits toESEA.of 1974. At fujjj funding, 
the amendment authorized over5660 million tobi made available to stafes ^ 
under Part B , for fiscal year 1 975 only . The intent of the amendment was to 
provide 'financial assistance to states to meet mandates set in the act, to • 
identify, locate, and evaluate all handicapped children, to establish full 
educational oj^portunities for all handicapped children, aiidjd establish a 
full servicl timetable. S. 1539 was signed into Public Law 93^^380c thus the 
new provisions of Part B (Aid tc^gtates) laid the basis for comp/ehensive 
planningv additional financial assistance to states, and protection of the 
rights of handic^ped children by due process procedures and assurances 
of confident! ailUy. " v , y 

The education for All Handicapped Children Act was introduced in tfie 
93rd Congress on January 1 , 1974, asS. 6 and was reintroduced in tfie 94th 
Congress on January 15, 1975, with the intent ofamenSing Part B to insure 
the expansion of the provisions for handicapped children enacted ih the 
93Td Congress. In June t)f 1975, S. 6 passed the Senate; thycompaijion 
n)easure HR. 72 17 passed the House in July of 1 975. The bill was then sen^ ' 
td a joint House/Senate Conference Committee! The Conference Report on 
the Education for AH Handicapped Children Act of 1975 was passed on 
November 18, 1975, in the U. S\ Hoiise of RepresentativejTby a vote of 404 
yeas to 7 nays. The report also passed the Senate by an overwhelming 
majority, 87 yea^ to 7 nays. On November 28, 1975, President Ford 
reluctantly signed the act into Public Law 94-142. The Presidential mes- 
sage was as follows; . 



I have approved S. 6, ' *The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 
1975." . 

Unfortunately, this bill promises more than the Federal Government can 
deliver and its good intentions could be thwarted by the many unwise 
provisions it contains. Everybne can agree with the objective stated in the • 
title of this bill — educating all handicapped children in our nation. The key 
question is whether the bill will really accomplish that objective. 

9 ' 

Even the strongest supporters of this measure know as well as 1 that they are 
f4lse|> raising the expectations of the groups affected by claiming authoriza- 
tion levds which are excessive and ui^realistic. V: 

Despite my strong support for full educational opportunities for hand- 
icapped children, the^uhding levels proposed in this bill^ill simply hot be , 
possible if Federal Expenditures are to be brought under control and a 
balanced budget achieved over 'the next few ^ears. 

There are other features in the bill which 1 believe to be objectionable, and 
which should be changed. It contains a vast array of detailed, complex and 
costly administrative requirements which would unnecessarily assert Fed- ^ 
eral control over traditional State and local government functions. It estab- 
lishes complex requirements under which tax dollars would be used to 
0 support administrative paperwork and not educational programs. Unfortu- 
nately, these requirements will remain in effect even though the Congress 
' appropriates far less than the amounts contemplated in S. 6 

Fortunately, since the provisions of the bill will not become fully effective 
until fiscal year 1978, there is time to revise the'legislation and come up with 
a program that is effective and realistic. 1 will work with the Congress to use 
this time to design a program which will recognize the proper Federal role in 
hej^ing States ^nd localities fulfill their responsibilities in educaflng hand- 
> icapped children. The Administration will send amendments to the tongress 
that will accomplish this purpose. 

Although the bill provides for a large authorized increase \j\ funding 
through 1982? it also carries tremendous state and loca^educatjon adminis- 
trative responsibilities. Should the bill be implemented within the timelines .' 
specified, wftK a'dequate appropriations, the handicapped children in the i 
United States will finally receive the full equality of educational opportun- V 
ity they deserve. 

■' ■ ■ * 

Essential Characteristics of P.L^ 94-142 * 

" ' " ) • * ' 

There are more than eight million handicapped children [n the United : 

States today. It is clear that the special education needs of these children arc 

not being met fully. ^Studies have shown that more than half of the* 

handicapped children in the country do not receive appropriate educational 

service^ that would enable them to have full equality of opportunity. In 
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addition,' one million handicapped children in the United States are 
excluded entirely from the public school systems and will not experience 
the educational process in any fashion as will theirpeers. Also there may be 
many children with undetected handicaps participating in regular educa- 
tional programs. It would seem to be in the national interest to provide 
states with ftjnds to assure the identification and treatment of all children 
with handicapping conditions. 

The major purposes of P.L. 94-142 are to assure that all handicapped 
children are provided with special education and related services designed 
to meet their individual needs; to assure that their rights and the rights of 
their parents or guardians are respected and protected; and to assist states in 
providing and evaluating their services to handicapped children. 

States will receive a grant amount based on the number of handicapped 
children aged 3 to 21, plus a $300 additional payment for each preschool 
handicapped child served. Up to, but no more than, 12 percent of the 
number of children aged fiv'e to seventeen in each state may be counted as 
handicapped for entitlement of the grants; and of this 12 percent only 2 
percent may be classified as children with specific learning disabilities. 
Funding is.designed to increase from first funding year, 1978, to 4982.' A 
fairly complex funding formula mandates that beginning in 1978, each 
state will receive funds based upon a percentage of the number of hand- 
icapped pupils aged 3 to 21 served the previous year times the national 
average perpupileXpenditurie.^This percentage will increase over time with 
authorization ceilings going from $387 million in FY78 to $3. 1 billion in 
FY82. Beginning in FY78 50 percent^of these fcidejal monies will pass 
thrpugh to the local education agencies m ekch state, increasing to 75 
percent in 1979. State education agencies (SEAs) will be required to 
submit a comprehensive state plan in 9rder to receive federal grants under 
this law. The SEAs will have to prove full service ^bals, a detailed 
timetable for accomplishing these goals, descriptions of resources in the 
state geared to meet such goals, appropriate pqjicies supporting goals, a 
practical identification system to determirie which children are and are not 
receiving services, the selection of an advisory panel involved in the 
^ delivery of services to handicapped ctiildren, and a complete monitoring 
system to insure co^pHance by all local -education agencies (LEAs) receiv- 
ing funds through P.L'. 94-142. ^ , 

LEAs too will have many more 'responsibilities in serving their hand- 
icapped children. Monies are to bie used only for excess costs in edi^ting 
handicapped children, not to replace local or state funds. The LEA agrees * 
to ideiy^ify an4 serve airchildren residing within its jurisdiction, to guaran- 
tee procedural safeguards such as due process for children and parents in 
the district, to ej^aluate every child identified as having a handicapping 



I condition using nondiscriminatoiy tests and testing procedures, and to 

/ provide an individuqjized education program (lEP) for ea*chx;hild served. 

^ Fairly 'stringent requirements are described for the lEP: a written goal 
statement developed by an interdisciplinary team including parsins,'and 
w|i^n £qppropriate students, indicating present; level of performance; 

•• •spcc;ific. educational services to be*provided;7nature ofiriyolvement of 
pegular education; comprehensive timetable? for duration of special s^er- 
Vices; evaluation procedures for program effectiveness and annual review. 
Additional provisions in the law include the maintenance of records open to 
the SEA and the federal government, a section to encourage the develop- 
ment of cooperative educational structures to provide identification, and 

. service in small dl^^tricts , and ^ clear statement of service priorities includ- . 
ing all, children hot presently receiving service and the most severely ' 

. handicapped. Finally, PX, 94?;14;2 defines a free appropriatc.public educa- ' 
tion as one where * * special e|lU(^tion iihd related serviqc^' are at public 
expense, meet S^A standards, Jnclu^ preschool and aq individualized 
education program. * * 

Hqw Did We Pet Where We Are? ' 

Although the.legislative precursors to P.L. 94^142 and the present statMs of 
public education for the handicapped have been descnibfed above, tficre 
seem to be two.additional forces affecting present irends Onc^ important 
force is the courts. There is no question thai court «ases in the aiicas of 
classification, education, employment, and treatment have had a profound 
' effect on public education services for the handicappedc^fj. ; • 

Judgments from sevcral^%imark cas^k dealing \vith issues 6f classifica- 
tion of handicapped pei;^?{5^ states to^aisdontinue use of tests that 
aire biased toward special populations , to provide for a due prode^s hearing 
to contest any special class placement, to allow an independent review by * 
an outside i^j^iner, to provide .a thorough medical and psychological 
examinati6l|^r each child considered forj^cenient, and a detailed time-, ' 
table for the occurrence of each of these events. 

Education cases, often kno\yn as right to education cases, have been 
fought in Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, the District of 
Columbia, Florida, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan.^ 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. In each of these cases parents 
or parent advocate groups have brought suit in behalf of children who for * ' 
oi)e reason or another have been excluded from public school . CoUrts ha ve» 
• ruled in behalf of tKe excluded child and Rave further stated that such 
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children are clearly entitled to alternative free public educational pro- 
grams. In the famous Mills v. Board of Education of the District of 
• Columbia ^ case. Judge Joseph C. Waddy not only required that the plain- 
tiffs be placed in school but ruled that no child eligible for a publicly 
supported education^. the District's schools shall be excluded from a 
regular public education by rule, policy, or practice of the school l^ard or 
its agents unless the child is provided with adequate alternative educational 
services suited to the child's needs, and a prior hcAng and periodic revie w 
of the child's status, progress, and the adequacy mthe educational alterna- 
tive. Further, Judge Waddy ryled that insufficient resources may not be a 
.basis for exclusion. The case expanded the Pennsylvania Association 
for Retarded Children^ case giving the right to an individually appropriate 
public education not only to the mentally retarded child but to all other 
children suffering from mental, behavioral, emotional^ or physical hand- 
icaps or deficiencies. Also, the Mills case ended not with a consent 
agreement as in many other decisions; but with a pure constitutional 
holding; thus it provided even greater precedential value. A monitoring 
system was also included in the Mills case,- appointing a special master to 
oversee implementation of the court's decisions. 

One employment case concerning the hahdicapped in^Florida {Roebuck, 
etaL\. Florida Department of Health and Rehabilitative Service, 'et aL , 
1973)' relates, although indirectly, to the nondiscriminatory testingprovi- 
sions of previous court cases and present law. In a case concerning persons 
classified^t^ndicapped trainee& the plaintiffs alleged that defendants had 
classifM Afe j|i^aint^ as handicapped when the classification was not 
relatcrfl^ th^^task to be peiformed. Although the court has not reached 
final verdtiiSroffthis case, the implications for public schools seem cleaK 
Public education may be called upon to prove that tests used to delennine 
educational handicap indeed measure skills and knowledges related!, solely , 
to performance in school. - 

Court cases dealing primarily wi(h right to treatment issues have been 
introduced in Alabama, California, the District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Minnesota, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, and Washington. These cases concern the right of 
mentally retarded and /or mentally ill patients iiypstihitions to treatment l^or 
their diagnosed problem, In a landmark case in Alabama. Wyatt \. Hardin 
{iormtrXy Wyatt v. Strickney)^ orders esfablished a detailed prpcedure fpr' 
treatment iniplementation, including a number of protections to insure a 
h^^nane psychological environment, minimum staffing standards, provi- 
sidh Tor individualized evaluations of residents, habilitation plans and 
programs, and a requ^ement that eveiy retarded person has a right to the 
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least restrictive setting necessary for habilitation. A Wyatt-type class 
action suit brought on behalf of residents at six state hospitals for the 
mentally retarded in Minnesota (Welsch y/.Ljkins)^ served to generalize trfe 
provisions, in the Alabama case. The court agreed with the plaintiffs' 
contentions that mentally Retarded persons confmpd to state institutions 
have a right to a humane and safi^living environment, including the right to 
protection from danger, access to exercise, and basic hyg;ienic needs. 
Violations were' noted'in the areas of excessive use of seclusion, physical 
"restraint, andjranquilizers; in addition, the court required defendants to 
devise a written plan^to provide community placements for all residents 
who might be capable of such placement. This requirement has implica- 
tions for the educational planning now required of SEA and LEA officials 
in behalf of every handicapped child to be served in the schools. Other right 
to treatment suits emphasized the right to normalization and to treatment in 
less restrictive environments than institutions. Handicappe^l Acts, both in 
1974 and 1975; have been affected by this language. 

A second force operating to modify public education for iht handicaps 
ped is a social for(ce — a desire to serve the^everely and multiply handicap- 
ped child. It is no longer appropriate in this country, given humanistic 
ideals and the push toward guaranteeing the equality of all persons, to deny 
education to those children in our midst who are most in need of our 
services. Traditionally, these children were excluded from school. The 
courts now mandate their inclusion in some form of public education. A* 
conference sponsored by the National Association of State Directors of 
Special Education (NASDSE) entitled **Strategies of Planning for the 
Severely, Multiply Handicapped" produced several crucial imperatives 
for this population: ' 

• zero reject concept-rail children will be served 

• • development of pilot programs to serve population 

•irecognilion that state institutions are being vacated as* more and more 
naridicl^ped are returning, to the community 
/ need to intervene early 

• an individual education plan, and a team to manage each child 

• provision of special training for persons to work with this population 
With the present concern for the severely, multiply handicapped child, and 
the present inability of most states to serve this group due to lack of trained 
personnel and available programs,. monies available through P.L. 94-142 
will most certainly be directed in good pail toward this population. This 
will alter significantly the pattern of services as it presently exists in our 
schools. • . 
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. A Where Arp We Going? 

What will be the future priorities regarding public education for the 
handicapped? Van Engelman states: 

Conventionality, or just progress, is not enough. We have resources to not 
only deifionstrate progress or evolution in our states, but we have the 
resources to demonstrate dramatic new kinds of hope for those lives who are 
in need of the kind of comprehensive care, the kind of total, care— not 
bandaids, but the kind of total care that honors and brings dignity to a life as it 
IS at whatever station.® * 

' Historically, we haye denied educational and employment opportunities to 
many of our handicapped population. However, several national forces are 
- working to create change in this situation., New technology is being 
.developed, right to ediication court decisions have been delivered, P.L. 
;94.142 has guaranteed a free and appropriate education for every hand- 
icapped child, states have made service to handicapped children a priority 
issue and the values of ouf society suggest a 'more humanistic attitude 
toward all individuals who demand unique needs. Clearly, our educational 
, institutions will be affected by each of these forces. What might our future 
look hke^In an attempt to answer this question, NASDSE conducted a 
fftluristic study of special education^ using the Delphi methodology .« From 
more than 800 futuristic statements solicited from participants, a fmal list 
of 60 hypothetical, future events became the basis for the study. The expert 
pool was composed of 121 special education administrators from all over 
the country, representing subgroups of chief state school officers, state 
directors of special education, SEA staff, and nationkl/regional special 
education administrators. Data were collected in two rounds according to 
the Delphi methodology. Participants recorded the probable year when an 
event jnight occur and the-value they attached to the occurrence of the 
event. The data indicated some basic trends that can be grouped into four 
categorical areas for ease of discussfon: (1) legal/statutory, (2) adminislra- 
ti ve, (3) instructional , and (4) teacher education . . , ' - 

Legal and statutory trends suggested with high pit)bability and value that 
by J^5 all exceptional children, including the severely multiply hand- 
icapped, will be receiving educational services, due process procedures 
will be guaranteed, and educational opportunities will be uniform and will 
transcend state and district boundaries. Also sophisticated program evalua- 
tions of private as well as public schools by SEAs were predicted for the 
future. 

Administrative trends included a growing movement toward regional 
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resource sharing of information systems and consortia. Participants pre- 
dicted greater steps toward deinstitutionalization and the year-round school 
concept was foreseen as a way to provide greater services for the handicap- 
ped. Also, special education administrators seemed to recognize the im- 
pact and value of parental imput into sqJiooI matters. 

Predicted Tftstructional trends included more extensive uSe of instruc- 
tional technology, such as mobile vans, instructional media services, and 
individualized prescriptive instruction. Also, preschool programs for early 
identification and remediation and a continued national swing toward 
m^nstreaming were predicted to be in effett by 1985. 

'Substantial changes were forecast in teacher education by 1985. It was 
suggested that for certification general educators will need a minimum of 6 
credits in child excepti9nalities, as Veil as required clinical courses in 
drug-induced behavior modification. Also, predidltions indicated that per- 
formance based criteria w^iuld replace traditional campus based instruc- 
tion, and teacher fraining would shift from universities to local school 
systems aiyi teachecr associations. The notion pfSEAs and LEAs providing 
inservice training for teachers and administrators was.seen a$ a **somewhat 
valued" rather thah **highly valued" event. Authors of the NASDSE 
jepdrt suggested that one use of ihes^data niiight be as an aid to strategic 
decisioh niakers in asking **what do we have to do today to be ready for an 
uncehaiin tonriorrow?" In somer ways the state of the art has changed 
drastically since iheWmpletion of the NASDSE futures repo^i-. Public L^iw 
94-142 Has becqme a reality, and with it Certain events ite^rio longer 
'recorfittiended, but mandated^ This law will affect greatly where we are 

' going in public education Foi: the handicapped. 

Our Tiew legislation suggests that school systems khd our states will have 
to reach out to new populations in order to identify , locate, and evaluate all 
handicapped children as mandated. In order to fulfill this requirement,* we 
may choose to form new supportive relationships and revolutionary codr- 

^ dinative structures. We are further mandated to develop systems of mul- 
ticultural testing in response tothe need to screen and assess all children far 
special education serviees. Furtheiji an essential fa9et of the identification, 
assessment, placement, and instruction procedures seems to have been. 

/•virtually jgnbjrpd by mdst of our states. This concerns the development of a, 
sophistfij^fediind comprehensive screening*, monitoring, and^data proces- 
sing system. This system. Requires a screenTng procedure that woi|ld 
evaluate all children in a school district, including preschool children, and 
a data processing system that would provide output on^ch child concern: 
ing a treatment plan ^placement decision, and provision foi* annual review. 

Another changfe will be in the typical referral system foi| identifying and 
placing a child with educational problems. Traditionally, the classroom 
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teacher refers a child to the building principal or school psychologist. 
Someone then examines the .child and recommends a plaqsment and 
possibly an educational program. This approach is referred to as a linear or 
straight line placement system. A more futuristic approach to student 
placement is a team approach. Whether the team is generated at the 
building, district, or^ooperative level, it represents a nonlinear approach 
to referral, diagnosis, anjjT>(accvTient. This is a revolutionary concept in . 
that it alters the traditional rol^ of psychologist, teacher and school ad- 
ministrator. The concept of a placement team implies the following charac- 
teristics: * • • 

• inclusion of regular and special ^^uc^atbrs o^ jeam"^ 

• inclusion of school administ^tor(s) and special ^|rvice personnel on 
team •* 



• inclusion of parents or care gi^^re at aU decis^^nle^ of teamg^^ity 

• strict adherence to all due prdcfe^s peguktio^s . 

^ • knowledge and skills relating to 'dia^ostic techniques on the p^ of 
team members (e.g., nondiscriminatory testing) * 

• knowledge of all program options and a clear understanding of" the 
concept of least restrictive alternative - 

. • knowledge of costs and resource requirements for serving handicapped 
children ' . 

• ability to recommen(} and implement a written individual educational 
program for each special education child C 

• decision to review the 'educational program and placement of each 
^ exceptional child at least annually / - 
Educators have recognized that some children learn bettpr under certain 

situations than under others. Given this concept, school personnel have 
attempted to provide alternatives for students who learn in different ways. 
The system has been fairly successful in describing the prescriptive needs 
of a given learner. It has, been less successful at describing the characteris- 
tics a learner must demonstrate to have an effective learning experience in a 
given environment. In o&ier words, the match between leanier characteris- 
tics and qualities of a specific learning environment have not been fully 
understood.® An individual educational plan, designed to achieve this 
match, can be -described in two global components; child characteristics 
and service requirements. 

One set of child variables might include emotional characteristics such 
as attitudes toward school, motivation of learner, persistence to task, 
ability to accept criticism,; frustration' t61erince, and. risk-taking tenden- 
cies. Another set of variables.include§ pf^yslcaT needs of the If arner^ Sjome . 
learners achieve best through auditory stimulation, some thrdughi visual 
means, and for other learners a multimodality approach works best: Atteh-/ 
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tion span. and need for mobility are individual characteristics of both the 
learner and the learning 'environment . Learnei^ react .differently to other 
students, adults, and the process of learning. Needs for interaction-and 
communication differ greatly among learners. Some leathers perform best 
in a small group situation, others prefer to learn with a large grpup of 
children^or alone. Learners also differ in their responsiveness to directives 
from persons in authority and will show .idiosyncratic limit testing and/of 
limit setting patterns. Reaction to conflict situations will also differ de^ 
pending on the interpersonal skills an() self-concept of the learner. A final 
set of yariables'includes all traditional achievement characteristics availa- 
ble and used in diagnos^g the child's initial eduqational problem. 

Once these vanables have been phrased objectively, a multifaceted 
assessment system Can be e|;nployed to describe each learner on each 
characteristic. The next step is to describe the enviroritnental options . 
available to each learner by a similar set of characteristics. 

lEach educational option offers a distinct s^t of environmental, emotion- 
al, "social, physical, and academic possibilities. For the child demonstrat- 
ing signifiol^Misparity between ability and achievement, an individual^ 
educational program offering small classes, tutoring, behavior modifica- 
tion, frequent staffings, and ongoing evaluation and menitoring might be 
best. If these characteristics describe a particular kind of resource room 
operating in a specific elementary school building, then this would be 
reCommencltd as the appropriate placement (adhering to all due process 
and least restrictive alternative guidelines) for that child. 

Each service option would be described following the variable clusters 
listed above. These components would then be matched to learner charac- 
teristics. Ideally, along with frequent observations and monitoring, place- 
ments will be based on data rather than arbitrary decision processes or 
convenience. T 

We are entering a stage of enormous creative change energy in public 
education for the handicapped. Legislative moderations and societal 
forces push us to new and rev.olutionary systems. OTmplete utilization of 
our resources, human as well as material, will allow us to reach our. full 
service goal— a free appropriate public education for all handicapped 
^ children: 
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The impetus for my article haS bdcn my participation iii the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped team involvement called GRIT. White the 
^ tide 9* the aggregate— Ga/^/e/me^ and Regulations Imput Team^^fiects 
the operation, the iijitials-GRIT— moreVcurately describe the effort and 
energy invested by thc^Aid to Stafes personnel, as well as the bro^ul 
professional representation of members on the team 

The bureau is to be commended for having policy and procedures set by 
those persons who will administer them. They also wer^ fai^ighted enough 
to involve representatives from professional groups serving handicapped 
children in the schools, institutions, conmiunity agencies, clinics, courts, 
and training institutions. 

GRIT meetings to design the procedural safeguards from Section 613 of 
P.L. 93-380 were held in November 1974 and March 1975. However, 
much of tlw. refinement and negotiation of phUosdphy, practice, and 
adininistotfve reality for implert^entation was carried on by those involved 
for th^w6eks and months in between and following each team meeting in 
Washington, D.C. 

- The major burden for ImplementiiigTiUe VI of PX. 93-380 faUs on sto^ 
directors of special education and their staffs. The need for our involve- 
ment is imperative; and, since we can haveimgut with our state directors, 
we can find a way to givdCa^state director our support. Even as we arc 
involved in the legislative wpcess^md have a responsibility to those who 
come to the Senate and theflfo^^ either in our states or in Washington , we 
have an equal responsibUi^jK professional human beings to become 
involved in making poUcy . We can do this in our local school districts, in 
our regions, the Board of CQH>erative Educational Services, or whatever 
units exist in our s^tes. I wall^)roject that conviction and make it clear I - 
come to you with tl|[aXpmticui& point of view. 



I should also lik^ t6 nd 
mentioned ifi^X. 93-380< 




testing and assessment policies that are 
ire about eleven references in parts of the 



act other ihati Title VI that ir^yolve testing and assessment procedures of 
some kind' I am not referring to assessment of needs or state plan assess- 
ments; but rather to those kinds of tesfing, assessment, and evaluation 
which relate to youngsters or young adults. Under Title I ofi page 14 of the ; 
act we find it is the intent of Congress to encourage, where feasible, the 
development of an individual program for each educationally deprived 
child participating in a program under this Title. An individualized, writ- 
ten, educational plan must, be maintained and periodically evaluated, 
agreeiupon'jointly by tlje local education^ agertcy , a parent or guardian of 
the child, and, when appropriate, the chjld as well. On page 27 of tfie lav^r. 
under Title VII of ESEA, which has to do with bilingual children, a 
national assessment is required of the educational needs of children and 
other persons with limited English-speaking. ability, and of the extent to 
which such needs arc; being met through federal, state, and local efforts. 
There are other recjuirements included in that section, but a national 
.assessment of the educational needs would, of necessity, involve some 
Aind of testing procedures. Und^r this same Title, on pag*e 28 following, 
there ^ allowed research and demonstration projects tg undertake studies 
to dietermine basic e4ucational needs and language acquisition characteris- 
tics, as well as the iriost effective conditions for educating children of 
jimited English speaking ability. > 
' r.^On page 65 of the law, there is a reference uilder Title IV to state 
"educational agencies or local education agencies wishing to receive a grant 
for gifted and talented children. Applicants must provide satisfactory 
assurance that the funds are used and the plan itself is designed to identify 
and ineet the special educational and related needs of gifted and talented 
children. * 

, >,A section on page 7l^of the law relates to women's educational equity, 
including guidance and counseling activities, and the development of 
nondiscriminatory tests designed to ensure educational equity. 

A reference in Title V on page 89 relates to the protection of the righls 
and privacy of parents and^students. These rights pertain to inspecting and 
reviewing all records, specifically including but not limited to identifying 
data, academic work level of achievement, standardized achievement test 
Scores, scores on standardized intelligence, ai^tijfude, and psychological 
tests, inventory results, and other evaluations.;* * 

The protection of pupil rights is on page 91 and indicates that within the 
research and experimentation program of projects, information shall be 
available for inspection by the parents or guardians of the children^ngaged 
in such a program or project. It is obvious that many research and demon- 
stiption grants will involve testing and assessment. 



Page 99 (bjnbcdii^'^^^^^^^ the act V'spedficaily wish ltd '^^^ ^ 

Section 61'3 hps td^o;Witfi^)rovidi procedures ensuring that handicapped 
children arid their parents or guardians are guaranteed procedural 
safeguaiyis in decisions, reganling . identification, evaluation, and educa- 
tional placement of handicapped children, fhcluding but not limited to due ■ 
process and the least restrictive ahemative. The last portion of that section 
(613 c) has todo with nondiscriminatory testing and reads, ' 'including, but 
not limited tb procedures to insure that testing and evaluation materials and 
procedures utilized for the .purpose of classification and placement of 
handicapped children will be selected and administered so as not to be 
racially or culturally discriminatory." The next page deals with the child 
identification section, -which stkte^that *'all children residing in the state 
who are handicapped, regardless of the'severity of their handicap, who are 
in need of special education and related services are to be identified,* 
located and evaluated including a practical method of determining which 
children are currently receiving needed special education and related 
services." 

Moving on to related pprtionsofthe Law, page 106spectfiesthereadinjg 
ipfiprovement project that is Title VII. In this section, a part of the require- 
• ments include diagnostic testing designed to identify pre-elementary and 
elementary school children with reading deficiencies, including identifica- 
tion of conditipns that withpijt'^appropriate treatment can be expected to 
impede or prevent children.frdni Ipwriing to read. Another section speaks 
to the need for periodic testing.in^^^pjrbira^ elementary school children 
on a sufficiently frequent ^^is to grje^ accurately reading achievement. 
Ir» programs for pre-elenhei^f^^^cl^^ children, a test of reading profi- 
pitncy is to be giyea auijiniatib^^ at |he conclusion of a first grade 
prQgram intoi which nurseiy.jand4cindergarten programs are integrated. 
I^iblication of test results on reading achievement is to be by grade level 
and, where appropriate, without identification of the achievcrnent of indi- 
vidual children,. Availability of test results on reading achievcfment can be 
offered on an kbdividual basis to parents and guardians of any child being s^ 
tested. Assessment, evaluation, and collection of information on indi\ 
viduarchildren by teachers during each year of the pre-elementary program^ 
is to be made availsjble for subsequent teachers in order to maintain that 4 
continuity. We should be alert to ^^le fact that this kind of requirement 
appears not just in the section dealing with handicapped childjen, but is 
being emphasized here also. 

There are several trends we might keep in mind when viewing actions.pf 
Congress and the Bureau of Education for* the Handicapped. Oi^f the ' 
most reasonable recent moves is thachange from use of statistical etumates . ' 
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of percentages of youngsters to the identification of actual children with 
whom we are dealing. This has created a **mind-set''^ which has made it 
possible for us.to alter our testing procedures. The procedural safeguard 
makes it possible for us to shift from'5iteking inferenc^ps from normed or 
standardized tests in a statistical sense tpaprogram goal, child-referenced, 
■lif: or criterion-referenced kind of testing pfi^ram. In^ other words, we- can 
.: move from IQs and test scores to the child's actual functioning. This was 
one. of the basic concerns of the grou^ that developed procedures for^ 
nondiscriminatory testing and also carried over to the group that generated" 
the section on child identification. ' ' ' * / 

Another pertinent concern, and one that, the OJ^IT groups have^en 
supporting, is the involvement of the p^ents'aud^ildrcn in the process of 
both the evaluation and the programnriiiig components.'The involvement 
professional pei;sons by their function rather iSan by their title has been 
another concern. We may be,called by our role description civil service 
or by a title created in our school district; but, it is really a matter of what 
and how a person can perform and the manner in which the scfiool district, 
the stale, the regional cooperative,-pr the institution cap use those skills and 
those competencies that defines one'^ real valu? and cojjtribution to a given 
program. " ' ' ' 

. ■ ■ ■ > . ■ 
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Nondisciihunatory Testing 

Procedural safeguards were sent out to €ach of the state departments, and 
, state'directors were involved in the procfess of developing and presenting 
state plans. Due process, le^st.restrictive alternative, and nondiscriminat: 
ory testing and placement were to be included in the amendment df tb€ 
> 1975 plan. Among other things, the plan mustj&nsure that testing, evalua- 

f tion, materials, and procedures do not discnrninate racially or culturally, 6s 
mentioned in the iaw. We should also be aware that these principles apply 
to testing and evaluation of -all. handicapped children. The procedural 
safeguards-regarding nondiscriminatory testing are divided into five sec- 
tions. The first section'presenfs basic principles.regardirig evaluation and 
placementt The second component deals with coiilprehensive assessment. 
For the school's purpose, this refers to educational assessment, including 
cognitive, affective, psychomotor, and sens6iry:functiOning, and an adap- 
tive behavior assessment. Components from the h6me and community 
likewise are also involved. A third principle relates to adapting these 

^* ^^hniques to linguistic and cultural differences. The fourth relates to the 
. Tnncttonpf the evaluation and placement team: how it is composed, how it 
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" reviews procedures and makes recommendations: TOe fifth point is related 
to continuous evaluation. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES • ^ 

In respect to these principles, there are some overriding guidelines which 
have been prepared for other sections in due process, confidentiality, and 
least restrictive alternative. Written parental pemissiqn should be obtained 
prior to assessment and parents shouldhave th»power to initiate evaluation 
procedures. Clear procedures for evaluation should hje set up and made 
' known to the parents plior [o evaluation. It is particulal-ly noteworthy that 
various evaluation materials and procedures are to meet a test of reasona- 
bleness in the eyes of not only the professional person but in the eyes of 

. informed laymen. The materials and procedures shdbld be administered by 
qualified persons under conditions conducive to the -best performance of 
the child; if an.evaluation requires more than one week to complete, then it 
requires more than bne week, and if placement in a diagnostic classroom 
for nine weeks of observation andHesting is required, then that is what is 
required. Parents should be given a full report of the results of the evalua- 

.i tion; and it was also suggested they shoufil participate in this report. Prior 
notice must be given to parents whenever decisidns are to be made whidh 
will affect the educational prograjn of theirchild, including both decisions 
based on the initiaj-evaluation and subsequent reviews. Permission must 
always be pbjaihed from the parents before any decisions are implemented. 
The next c^sideration is probably one of the more important basic pririci- 

. pies listpdrin the present safeguards. The intent or purpose of the evaluation 
should-fe tHe.deveIopmeiit.of an education plan for the child based on a 
description of his or her strengths and weaknesses. Whenever possible the 
parent should participate in the development of the edncational plan if he or 
she' IS able to do so. Children in second and third grades have often 
participated in their own educational programming, in individual or group 
fashion. Since, comprehensive assessment includes "school, home,, and 
community, the point is made that an assessment of the handicapped child 

m the local education agency should be muJtifactored aid multisourced in 
order.to provide a comprehensive view from school, home and communi- 

. ty • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . - . s . 

. COMPREHENSIVE ASSESSMENT ^ - • 

It has been suggestwi that the following kinds of inromiation be available in 
each case. An educatipnahassessmfent should be made in relation to the . 
child's educational functioning in the academic program of the school.' 
Fftt: the results of the assessment should be expressed in terms of the 
child's strengths and weaknesses, not just learning deficiencies. The as- 
sessment should be comprehensive, using a full range of available in- 
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stnimenia^ion and observation, including diagnosjfic tests as well as other 

- kinds of formal and informal tests... The point made:here is that whenever 
. intelligence tests are administered, steps should be taken to assure that the 

IQ score per se not betised in making inferences about the child's level of 
intelligence or learning potential. Instead, the full test battery, including 
the protocols, ihe'content, the subtests, in other words the substance of the 
test, should be interpreted by the qualified examiner who administered the 
test. Second, any classification of a student for any kind of educational 
purposes should consist of a description of the types of educational pro- 
grams and services lhat he or she nc;^s. The types of educational programs 
and services shouldbring each child up to his or her full potential rather 
than categorize the child with some diagnostic label which .nriay or may not 
be refated to educational progranmiing. 
This assessment involves a whole bevy of people in interactional pat- 

• terns: the regular classroom, the special classroom, the resource teacher, 
the psychdicjgist, the guidance counselor, and the school administration. 
The assessment does not describe roles, but it mentions persons who coi^j^ 
be involved. When we share what we are abie to do, we can always help 
another'.leam how to participate^In terms of psychomotor and sensory, 
development, this particular section may not be comprehensive enough 
initially, but an assessment should be made through the use of developnien- 
tal skills, audiologlcail, ophthalmological, and optometric examination. 

Thcthird point relates tp adaptive behavior. An assessment in the school 
^ setting should be based on observations^ records, and where^ppropriate 
the use of adaptive behavior scales. / . c 

Regarding home information, it is suggested that an analysts of, adaptive.' 
behavior in the home, the community, and the neighborhood be gathered 
» from parents, guardians ,'or principal caretakers. An advocate also couldbe 

- V in a position to give tWis information, which should include the sociocul- 

tural background of the family and the child's health and developmental 
history. 

UNGUISTIC AND fcULTURAL DIFFERENCES ' 
Thercf should be included procedures promoting the development of 
diagnostiff-prescriptive techniques to be utilized when a child cannot be 
evaluated by formal instrumentationi or tests for reasons of . language 
differences or deficiencies, nonadaptive behavior, or extreme cultural dif- 
ferences. Such procedures should be' included in the state plan to ensure 
that no assessment will be attempted when a child is ufJable to respond to 

• the task or to the behavior requirei^y a test because of linguif tic or cultural 
differences, unless culturally or linguistically appropriate /"measures are 
administered by qualified persons. In both cases where appropriate mea- 
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sure5 and/or qualified persons are/h.ot\available, diagnostic.prescriptive 
educational programs may be used in. 4 six or nine week combination 
program until the child has acquired sufficient familiarity wijfi the lan- 
^ guage and the culture of jhe school tdr a more formaT assessment. The 
' sectioh on bilingual education proposes that many^ children should be 
educated either in their native language alone. or in the native and English 
languages simultaneously. These evaluation procedures also must ensure 
that persons interpreting assessment jrjj^^ making educational 

decisions are qualified to administer the various measure and to take 
cultural differences into account when interpreting the meaning of the 
multiple sets of data from home and school. *' . 

EVALUATION AND PLACEMENT TEAM 

It was suggested that a^procedure be estabhshed to ensure the development 
of an educational pnograip for each child, which would be the responsibil- 
ity of the evaluation .team within the LEA.. When needed, the state educa- 
tion agency should jprovide assistance ta the loeal education agency, 
helping develop an evaluation and placement team comprised x)f all* per- 
sons who either directly orindirectlyare involved in or somehow influence 
the child:^ educational program. This might include the parents and a 
community representative or an advocate, especially if there is a language 
problem, and various persons in the school, including thp regular teacher, 
the psychologist,. the comnftinication or speech therapist, the counselor,' 
and the nurse. In addition, community-related personnel, including the' 
social worker^unless that person Tiappens to be a ptofessional persob 
within the schWl), a minister, and the family physician, could also serve. 

The team should accept the responsibility to do a number of things: 
review the procedures,, instruments, and observations with regard to the 
child's socioeconomic level and ethnic backgrounds. The team should also 
make recommendations for placement by evaluating all pertinent informa- 
tion about the child . When we talk about the word * ^placement , " the group 
wanted to be sure it. was understood this does not necessarily mean 
removing the child from a regular school program since that may be his or 
her mo/t appropriate placement. It should niean providing him or hei^an 
appropriate learning environment on a continuum of special services. 
CONTINUOUS EVALUATION ' 
Ptoqedures should be offered to ensure a continuous review o^a child's 
,placcment, with an annual review astheminimum. Some of the gro(ip\*j|re 
also pushing for a continous evaluation, based upon criterion and cfiild- 
referenced measures, to determine whether the Child shouid,remain in his 
or her present program using the instructional pattern written for him or 
her. Training of personnel wbs also a consideration treated in this section; it 
was suggested that a priority for the utilization of funds under personnel 
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^^1^^^ given to inservice education of school personnel charged 
widTtlie responsibility of child assessment and the determination of eligi- 
bihty for speelaj^education services. In some r^.si>ect, inservice competen. 
cies and skiljs might relate to the interpretation of instruments and test 
^ results designed to give information on a range of specific behaviors, and 
not solely on statistical or normative data or the development of competen- 
cies for interpreting assessment of racial and ethnic groups. The develop- 
ment of competencies'for using and interpreting adaptive behavior mea- 
sures and making plans for helping children with adaptive. behavior prob- 
lems was also suggested. One other point treated was the consideration to 
be given in each state regarding statewide preservjce and iwervice training 
in the use of muliifactored, multisourced kinds of assessm^. It would not 
be proper to suggest dropping all statistical analysis of test data; rather it 
^as sujgested that test data be used in a w^y that would delineate strengths 
V and weaknesses in a child's educational functioning and facilitate writing 
programs for resulting objectives. 

'The procedural safeguards as they are currently written offer much 
latitude in terms of using either formal or informal tests and inckide any 
resource personnel who can develop criterion or child-referenced tests. As 
a matter of fact, in the training program with resource teachere and 
educational diagnosticians, and to a lesser degree in the school psychology 
training programs, people are encouraged to develop and utilize their own 
measures. The informal tests that relate to learning channels or learning 
modes might be used as reference for creating one's own instrument 
whenever reasonable and feasible. Undergraduates in many programs are 
trained to evaluate educational programs and the chjld'sTunctioning ac- 
cording toMearning modes and styles, preference of management 
techniques/and behavior styles. Any standardized test can be interpreted 
on thiii basis, as well as using the normative and statistical data. The 
process used is the significant factor. 



Child Identification^ 



This is one of thea^Jditional components required in "the stateplan for 1976, 
together with confidentiality and fiiH educational opportunity. Thq^e^three 
components which must be included in the \m slate plan are also from 
Section613ofEHA Title VI-B. The dhiididentificafion requirement reads 

All chiWr^n residing in thejaate who are haridicappcJ. regardless of ihe 
severity ohhevhandicapand who are in need of special education and related 
sei^^^es are identified, located and evaluated including a practical method of 
determining which children are curri^tly receiving needed s^fccial education 
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and related lefvices and which children are riot currently receiving needed 
special education and related services. 

■ ' \ 

Generally, these procedures should ensure that handicaji{>ed children can 
be identified no matter where they reside in the state,' where they are 
currently institutionalized, in either state or private facilities, or where they • 
are currently receiving the benefit of any kind of educational services or 
training, so that the state may determine what kind of educational services 
are needed. It is suggested here, as in the other sections,, that state plan 
amendments should provide for periodic reevaluation of the diagnosis and 
assess changes made in the educational program oh the basis of some^cind 
of conthnuing process^this to assist in the implementation of fi\}l educa- 
tional service, another of the components that must be initiated this year. 

In 1976, the process must be.outlined, and child identification is one of^ 
ihesc process-butiining or ^Jrocess-determination kinds of components. 
There are tvyo major points: child identification should be multidiscipli- 
nary, multifactored, multisourced and should involve all agencies which 
have anytliing to do withldent^ing, diagnosing, and evaluating children. 
This could mfean health, welfare, or social services, vocational rehabilita-> 
tion, deveFopmental disability councils, crippled children's services, or 
mental health^jgters. Each state is advised to creaite a total planning ■ 
process involi^|^||^se componentsrfor which there should be five steps: 
(1 ) an awareness lev^, (2) an initial identification and location process, (3) 
diagnosis and evaluation, (4) service delivery, and (5) reassessment. 

Awareness must take place before handicapped children can be initially 
'identified and/or before parents of handicapped children beco'me aware of 
the avaUability of special education programs and related service^. //ii/w/-* 
identification can be defined as a process that enables children to gain entry 
into apfftdpriate diagnosis and evaluation as well as appropriate educa- 
tional placement. This could be'a Child Find, activity ,'a screening activity 
in the total state, a survey, or even an investigation oi census data. It may 
be a matter of a referral process utilizing all the agencies within the state, 
.but whatever the situation, it should be adaptable to the mode used in each 
state. Initial idehtificatioh procedures should b€ comprehensive and in- 
volve the coordination'efforts of many state and local public and private 
agencies^ as well as community members and an advocate for children who 
need such a person inaiddition tq or in lieu of parents. 

The initial ideikiCca^^ procedures should be aimed at locating three 
different kindsof^fj^lSt^h: (1) han^ children who have not gained 

entry into^^e educational system, (2) handicapped children \yh9 are 
enrolled in school but are not receiving special education programs and 
services, and '(3^) handicapped children who are enrolled in .school and 
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cufrently receiving some but not necessary or adequate educational pro- 
, grams and services. Formal procedures foV identification should be 
penodi^ andf ongoing, and all the features of confidentiality, due process, 
and least restrictive alternatives should be included. 

The third step is diagnosis and evaluation. The diagnostic evaluation 
shquld^filiztra mSltidisciplinary tmm\ approach, and guidelines for each * 
child^ Educational pro^jram should be written whenever possible in terms 
^ of instructional or behavioral objectives. Program decisions iqust (ake into 
account least restrictive placements, and educational recoifimendations-' 
sJ^ouldl)e stated in terms of both long:range goals and short-term objec- 
^'^^^^^ include suggested content and process for the educa- 
tional program and procedures for the continuous evaluation of the child's 
rtfhctioning. .^o, it was Suggested that the diagnosis and evaluation 
compon^; indicate the available and needed fiscal, persgnpel, school and • 
comftiunity resour9es to implepient the full services goal. instruments and 
procedures us^'fn the diagnostic and evaluation component should mea- 
.^ure appropriate behaviors^ and should not discriminate any more than a 
testing process usually dScs. The- confprehensive evaluation should be 
45ehavTor rather score-oriented and should be conducted by appro- 
priate and qualifW personnel, with"' the prior consent of parents mi 
guardians. Where Ixjssible, the involvement of parents and guardtSns^ 
should be part of thcii^valuation process. Thfi^jfefents and guardians i^s^ 
always be given the right to appeal the results of the decisions derived fromtT 
a comprehensive evaluation of the child; and while diagnostic evahiatiodt 
records should be maintained as conflderttial, they must also be JhadeT 
available tothechild'sparentsorguardian.The^^mc^i/W/v^ry'stepofthis 
particular section on child identification has to d(3 with the implemenjtation 
of full services. Educational placement, must result in tfi^ least restrictive 
environment. All' records are confidential, consent must be obtained, and 
the state education agency shall assist the local education agency in 
developing and maintaining appropriate pupil records.. * 

The fifth step is called reassessment, Wheh it is written up in the 
guideline^, or the procedural safeguards, it is- called ''Continuous Re- ' 
view." Continuous review or reevaluation procedures should be im- • 
pleipented to determin§;whether the child should remain in his present 
program, with atleast an annual review of educational status. The compo- 
nents of record-keeping and data storage, with a format for retrieving and 
utilizing data, also appear in this ^particular section regarding procedural 
safeguards. ^ o 

The child identificati(S|g|ection was put in its present form after the 1 975 
procedural safeguards wWe written. While references were made to the 
documents al^ailable for the 1975 report, such as due process, least restric- 



tive alternative, and nondiscriminatory testing and placement, no fmal 
dovetailing has been accomplished. Consequently, references are made 
throughout to the previously noted considerations in prevailing procedural 
safeguards. 

The process of operating as a GRIT teanl ntade us look rather closely and 
inwardly at what kind of persons we are and how we each feel about 
ourselves and how we feel about any kind of new regulations, guidelines, 
or procedural safeguards which are to be * imposed" upon us. It is 
struggle because in our own self-concepts, many of us have perceived oui 
roles quite differently than our administrators or our colleagues may have 

. perceived them. While this may or^may not disturb us in terms of role, our 
Qwn functioning, the way we perceive children and ourselves in adjusting 
our positions ,to children, it doel affect us more than 'rules and regulations 

, will ^veTclrf^nce us. This is the **heavy" part and one about which many 
of us fe^OTj^'^trongly . As professional persons in either special education 
or schoiSj^ychology , we can come to a greater understanding of ourselves 
through Becoming involved. Participation in the process is one of the only 
ways we will ever reach derisions with which we a^e comfortable and 
which are in the better inter. Nt ot all children and young adults. 
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